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THE CLASSICAL QUARTERLY 


JANUARY—APRIL 1950 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE HELLENICA OF 
OXYRHYNCHUS! 


(WITH AN APPENDIX BY P. MAAS, CONTAINING THE NEWLY 
PUBLISHED FRAGMENTS) 


In re-opening the case of the authorship of the Hellenica of Oxyrhynchus I am afraid 
I must state at once that you will find that there is not much in it, at least nothing 
new. The few pages, recently published by Vittorio Bartoletti, from a papyrus book 
which evidently contained the same work as P. Oxy. 842 (whether they belong to the 
same papyrus is therefore a secondary question) have not changed the state of the 
problem. They confirm (which is important, though not surprising) the two primary 
facts known about the author in question: (1) that he is a continuator of Thucydides— 
a fact which was inferred at once from the very exceptional use of Thucydides’ war-year, 
and which, incidentally, does not allow of the further inference that he intended merely 
to complement Thucydides, ending his work with the fall of Athens, as it is often 
assumed that Xenophon originally did ; (2) that he was the main source of Ephoros for 
the period for which Thucydides was no longer available. But, unfortunately, they do not 
contain a title-page or subscription ; and it does not help that in the remains of col. ii 
the anonymous author seems to quote Thucydides. Quotations of prose writers by 
name are extremely rare in the fifth and even in the fourth century, but they do 
occur: Herodotus quotes Hekataios for a special point, and Thucydides quotes 
Hellanikos for a special period, though it is worth while mentioning that both quota- 
tions are polemical. Confirmation of the third primary fact, that the author of these 
Hellenica wrote certainly before the end of the Sacred War (346 B.c.) and most probably 
(as was seen first by E. M. Walker) before its outbreak (356 B.c.), we cannot expect 
from pages which seem to deal with the last decade of the Peloponnesian War, that is 
to say, events of the years 410-407. 

At the very outset it is a moot point whether at least two of the primary facts 
point in the same direction. The first is certainly important in that it limits our choice: 
we know (but be it conceded at once that there may have been other writers of whom 
we know nothing or not enough to define the character or the contents of their his- 
torical works) only of three continuators of Thucydides: Xenophon, who, of course, 
has to be eliminated at once; Theopompos, who, according to reliable testimonies, 
covered the period from the battle at Kynossema in 411/410 down to the battle of 
Knidos in 395/394 in twelve books ; and Kratippos, who seems (I say ‘seems’ and shall 
come back to it) to have closed his work with the same battle. The second primary 
fact might provoke us to eliminate Theopompos also at once: for apart from other 
objections to be raised against him, we can say with a fair degree of certainty that he 
was not among the authors used by Ephoros in the manner in which he evidently used 
the Hellenica of Oxyrhynchus—that is, copying or transposing into his own style long 
stretches. This would leave us with Kratippos and would quickly solve the problem, 
if we knew—which unfortunately we do not—that Ephoros used him in this manner. 


' This paper was read to the Oxford Philo- indebted to Mrs. Vivian Wade-Gery, who helped 
logical Society in January 1949. I am greatly with the English idiom. 
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In fact, the history of the problem shows that it does not admit of such a simple 
solution. 

I do not propose to follow up this history at length. It has been done in an excel- 
lent paper by Herbert Bloch in the special volume of the Harvard Studtes in Classical 
Philology published in 1940 in honour of Ferguson. Bloch’s paper (which has only one 
drawback, viz. that he discussed Kratippos not fully but merely in a rather short 
note)! includes a most serviceable survey of all claimants to the authorship of these 
Hellenica and of their sponsors. I am content, therefore, to bring into relief one fact 
which fairly hits the eye, that the course of the discussion fully justified the scarcely 
veiled scepticism of the first editors, Grenfell and Hunt. Though in 1908 they published 
the exciting new text under the title of Theopompos, ‘Udalrici Wilamowitz et Eduardi 
Meyer iudicio maxime freti’, they added an ‘or Cratippos’ in brackets, and in the 
special edition of 1909 they edited the papyrus as ‘Hellenica Oxyrhynchia cum Theo- 
pompi et Cratippi fragmentis’, confessing in the introduction that it was still doubtful 
whether one of them ‘or some other writer’ was its author. Bartoletti, too, inscribes 
the new pages simply as ‘Nuovi frammenti delle Elleniche di Ossirinco’, stating that 
they do not contribute ‘un dato risolutivo circa la questione tanto dibattuta della 
personalita di questo storico’. Finally—and this seems most symptomatic—the main 
aim of Bloch’s paper is a skilfully argued warning not ‘to force the leading historians 
of the fourth century into the Procrustean bed of the Hellenica of Oxyrhynchus’,—that 
is a positive recommendation to leave the work anonymous, as a surprisingly great 
number of scholars before him, from Underhill and Fuhr in 1908 down to Wilamowitz in 
1926, actually did. 

In fact, the names proposed for the author—apart from Theopompos and Kratip- 
pos—dropped out again almost as soon as they were proposed. The use of the war- 
year (quite apart from the express statement by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, to which 
I shall have to come back) decides conclusively against a universal history, such as 
that of Anaximenes or Ephoros, though the latter (who was first proposed by Reuss 
in 1909) retained many adherents in spite of the well-known fact that he arranged his 
great work xara yévos. Other names ought never to have been proposed at all; e.g. 
Androtion, still sponsored by De Sanctis in 1931, and valiantly supported by Momi- 
gliano. This thesis is marred at once because its author overlooked a fragment of 
Androtion, missing in Mueller’s collection, which proves (what in fact does not stand 
in need of proof) that the Atthidographer used the Athenian archon-year, not the 
Thucydidean war-year. I am, of course, loath to include among these will-o’-the- 
wisps my own suggestion of the Boeotian author Daimachos of Plataeae, who in my 
opinion still has a strong case. Though we do not know the title of his historical work, 
his name appears besides Kallisthenes and Anaximenes in Porphyry as one of the 
authors copied extensively by Ephoros—adrais A€feow Gre dAovs 
peratilévros atixous. Porphyry is a learned and trustworthy witness, and moreover, 
he gives his sources—a grammarian Lysimachos from the end of the third century 
B.c., contemporary of Aristophanes of Byzantium, who wrote two books IJepi ris 
*"Eddpov KAomis, and besides Lysimachos another contemporary, the poet Alkaios. 
There is much to recommend the opinion that the author of the new Hellentca was a 
Boeotian, who may well have lived at Athens for some time, one of those historians 
who in Epameinondas’ times supported by their pens the political claims of the new 
hegemonic power and praised the achievements of its leader ; for it is an admitted fact 
that Ephoros had Boeotian sources for the history of the first half of the fourth 


1 p. 316, n. 4. The drawback is rather aserious sufficient in itself, because in my opinion it does 
one, because Bloch regards Kratippos as a not do justice to the real arguments of Eduard 
fourth-century author. But the note is also in- Schwartz against this date. 
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century, and that he sympathized with the Boeotia of Epameinondas. My suggestion 
has met only with a limited approval; but Wilamowitz liked it' (though in his later 
years he cautiously left the new Hellenica anonymous) and the one objection raised 
by G. L. Barber,? that the author might then as well have been one of the Boeotian 
writers named by Diodoros—Anaxis or Dionysodoros—is ill considered: these men 
are not attested as sources of Ephoros. 

The upshot of a discussion which has been going on now for almost forty years, and 
which in its first period produced many papers and whole books, then dwindled down 
to occasional expressions of opinion, is, in fact, a return to the limited choice which 
seemed to confront the first editors, with perhaps one modification. Of the two 
favourites, Theopompos has lost ground steadily: since 1920 he has been supported 
only by Aly, W. K. Prentice, Laqueur, and Stier; and his place has been taken by 
Ephoros, to whom distinguished scholars like Grenfell, Hunt, Walker, Cavaignac, and 
others, went over (there are others who changed their loyalty more than once), and 
who was strongly recommended by Eduard Schwartz, though he never really argued 
his case.? Small wonder: Theopompos’ case was always weak, and the objections were 
always manifest. Apart from chronological considerations (which, incidentally, exclude 
Ephoros even more definitely) and from the question of arrangement (Theopompos, 
too, cannot have used the Thucydidean war-year),* neither the style nor the presenta- 
tion of events seems to fit Theopompos: it is hard to believe (and the observations of 
Walker, Franz, Paul Maas, B. Keil, and others seem to exclude the assumption) that 
he ever, even as a young man, wrote like the Anonymus. Moreover the latter shows 
nothing of the predilection of Theopompos for personal gossip and interesting but 
irrelevant stories; different as he is from Thucydides, in his selection of events and 
their presentation, he is much nearer to him than to Theopompos, and his digressions, 
like Thucydides’, are factual ones. If we reject the claim of Ephoros (and I really do 
not see how it is possible to allow it) it is an easy prophecy that—now the question is 
reopened by the new find—Kratippos (who always had the greatest number of 
partisans) will again come strongly to the front, if only from sheer horror vacui. I 
myself, in 1909, very half-heartedly declared Kratippos to be a ‘possible’. In the 
Realencyclopaedie of 1913 and in the Fragmente of 1922, on the other hand, I argued in 
favour of the opinion that Kratippos did not write before 356 B.c. (as the Anonymus 
certainly did), but was an author of Hellenistic times—probably late Hellenistic 
times. This opinion, first advanced by K. W. Krueger, was adopted—with various 
theories about the reason for the error, if error it be—by C. Mueller, Stahl, R. Weil, 
Benedetto, Ed. Meyer, and last but not least, by Ed. Schwartz. It therefore appears 
to me necessary now to examine his claim, and his alone, at some length. For the 
crude syllogism—Kratippos continued Thucydides ; so did the Anonymus; therefore 
the Anonymus is Kratippos—cannot be allowed to dispose of a difficult problem of 
literary history. 

The case for Kratippos can be put easily enough, and the objections against him 
are of a character quite different from those raised against Theopompos: as we have 
only three quotations (none of which is verbal) we cannot discuss his style, comparing 
it with the Anonymus, nor his presentation of the subject-matter ; even his arrange- 
ment of it is doubtful. The only fact we know for certain is that he gave no speeches.5 


? Reden und Vortrdge*, ii, 1926, p. 224, n. I. @ovxvdidov, about which see below. 

? The Historian Ephorus, 1936, p. ix, n. 1. 5 That there are no speeches in the few pages 

3 The case against Ephoros has been stated preserved from the new Hellenica is, of course, 
ably by Barber and Bloch. no sufficient foundation for identifying its author 


* If he had, Dionysius of Halicarnassus could with Kratippos. But the fact has to be taken 
not have dealt with the Scaipecis of Thucydides’ into account. 
work, as he does in ch. 9 of his treatise Iepi 
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Apart from this very interesting fact the evidence is this: (1) Dionysius! calls him a 
contemporary and continuator of Thucydides, 6 cvvaxpdoas Kai Ta 
tn’ avrod ovvayaywy, and it may be conceded at once that the connexion in which 
these words occur does not allow of the easy change of adrd into goi adradi, which 
would bring him down to Dionysius’ own time ; (2) Plutarch? sketches the contents of 
Kratippos’ historical work: dveAe 7a. ‘EXAjomovrov veaviedpata Kai Ta 
apos AésBov OpacvAXov Kai ‘Apyivov kai aro Kata THs 
Hyepovias aviotapevous Kai Kovwva éuBiBdlovra tas eis tiv OdAaccar, Kat 
Kpdrirmos aviipnta. These two testimonies seem quite simple and straightforward, 
but unfortunately they are not so simple as they look ; both call for remarks, and some 
of the remarks will throw doubt on the value of the testimonies for identifying Kratip- 
pos with the author of the Hellenica. 

As to Plutarch: (1) from the enumeration of events narrated by Kratippos the 
conclusion usually drawn is that he brought his history down to 394 B.c. and the naval 
battle of Knidos. The inference is not safe ; for in the preceding case of Thucydides the 
last event mentioned in the rather chaotic enumeration is the capture of Pylos and 
Kleon’s rerpaxdotor(!) aiypdAwro: in 425, though Thucydides himself ended with 
410 B.c. Consequently the final year of Kratippos’ work remains doubtful, even if one 
does not set great store by the fact that Diodorus? gives 395/394 as the final year of the 
‘EdAnvixa of Theopompos, stating expressly that with this work he had continued the 
incomplete history of Thucydides, while he does not name the other alleged continua- 
tor, Kratippos. This may be a simple oversight, though in the thirteenth book too‘ 
Diodorus mentions as continuators of Thucydides only Theopompos and Xenophon. 
This complete omission of Kratippos raises a strong doubt whether Diodorus knew of 
his existence, or rather, whether his name appeared in the chronicle from which he 
took the literary notes which in their substance go back at least to Apollodoros and 
perhaps to Eratosthenes and Timaios. In any case we must reject the current explana- 
tion that Diodorus deliberately omitted Kratippos as a stylistically unimportant 
writer: for this is not his viewpoint, and even less that of his sources, who included 
authors stylistically so unimportant as, for example, the Boeotian historians of 
Epameinondas’ time, Anaxis and Dionysodoros.’ Diodorus’ viewpoint is the historical 
one—which authors dealt with which period—and from this viewpoint a contempor- 
ary of Thucydides was surely as important as Theopompos, if not more so. Conse- 
quently neither Plutarch’s testimony on Kratippos nor the omission of his name by 
Diodorus helps in identifying the author of the Hellenica of Oxyrhynchus, because we 
do not know how far the Anonymus or Kratippos brought down their continuation 
of Thucydides. 

(2) Plutarch (and so far as I know nobody has made this obvious inference) not 
only agrees with Dionysius on the date of Kratippos, regarding him as a (probably 
somewhat younger) contemporary of Thucydides, but moreover he evidently took 
him for a participant in the events which he narrated, for he clearly distinguishes three 
classes of writers on Athens: tovs mpdarrovras kai ypadovras; Xenophon, who avros 
yéyovev iotopia; of GAAow mavres Who dAAotpiwy yeydvacw Eepywv 
dorep Spaydrwy broxpirai. This distinction furnishes us with a new datum for what 
Kratippos said in his preface: his participation in the last period of the war rests on 
his own claim ; he must have said something like Thucydides, ra 8’ épya r&v mpaxGev- 
Tw év OvK EK TOD TapaTLydvTos ypadew, ws 
ols re adrés maphv Kai mapa Soov Suvarov axpiBeiar 


JT. 16. * Ch. 42. 5. 
2 De glor. Athen. 1, p. 345 D. 5 Diodor. 15. 95. 
3 14. 84. 7. 
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OF tap’ mpdypacr. This might well fit the author of 
Oxyrhynchus, but of course it is nothing but a conjecture. 

So much about the testimony of Plutarch. The difficulties are much greater with 
Dionysius. His criticism of Thucydides falls under two main heads: he deals first with 
his treatment of the subject-matter (the zpayyarixov pépos chs. 9-20), then with his 
style (the Aexrixov pépos chs. 21-5). The second part is his own, for the first he refers 
to rwés. As both passages which play a role in the Kratippos question belong to the 
first part, it is doubtful whether Dionysius himself read Kratippos or knew of him 
from his sources only. Now the former passage in ch. 9 does not name Kratippos at all. 
Criticizing the dvatpeors of Thucydides (which means his use of the war-year) Dionysius 
first states that r@v mpo adrod yevopéevwv ovyypadéwv Kata pepildvTwy Tas 
avaypagdas 7) Kata xpdvous éxeivos obdeTépay TovTwy Siaipécewv 
edoxiwacev, and he concludes this part with the following statement: od« dpOds 
6 Kavwv odtos ovd’ oikeios ioropiat, oddeis yap TOV petayeveatépwv ovyypa- 
péwv Oepeiats Kat ioropiav, adAAa Tas TeTpYyLpevas <ddovs Kai 
Suvapevas>' ayew emi perHAGov. 

If one reads the whole chapter (instead of restricting oneself to its last words and 
then debating the meaning of perayevéorepor) Dionysius’ statement is perfectly clear 
and unambiguous in wording and sense. When a critic of the Augustan age declares 
that the mode of narrating by war-years is unsuitable for history, and that therefore 
nobody before Thucydides and nobody after him used it, he means to say that except 
for Thucydides himself, nobody at all did. There is no need to indulge in speculations 
whether Dionysius had his facts correct, or to ask how the authors of [7éAenor—a 
special efSo0s of historiography, the best known representatives of which are for us 
Kallisthenes’ Sacred War, Timaios’ Pyrrhic War, Polybius’ Numantine War—ar- 
ranged their subject-matter, and whether they at least followed in this respect the 
first author of a war-monograph. For it is evident that Dionysius, when he penned 
ch. 9, thought only of the commonplace series of ‘great’ historians—Herodotus, 
Xenophon, Kallisthenes, Anaximenes, Theopompos, Ephoros, and so on—of whom, 
in fact, none used the war-year. The last sentence of this chapter does not bear the 
two inferences which Bloch drew from it,? namely, that Dionysius ‘did not know the 
work of which the papyrus is a part’, because its author did use the war-year, and 
(what Bloch regards as ‘a still more definite conclusion’) that ‘the papyrus cannot be 
the work of Cratippus’, because Dionysius knew this writer. But even less does it 
admit of the conclusion that because none of the historians before Thucydides and 
none after him used the war-year, the ovvaxudoavres, of whom Kratippos was one, 
must have done so. This is logic in the wrong place, and it is even wrong logic, such 
as we meet too often in the interpretation of ancient (and for that matter of modern) 
texts. I shall not split hairs, being quite prepared to admit that Dionysius, thinking 
loosely, regarded Xenophon as a ‘contemporary’ of Thucydides as he, in fact, regarded 
Kratippos, though both writers are obviously much younger ; but I am not prepared 
to admit that he thought of them here when he dealt with his first point. If he had, 
he would have mentioned them, stating that only some misguided men of Thucydides’ 
own time, and under his direct influence, took over this od« dpBds oixetos 
ioropiat. Or failing that, he would at least have mentioned Xenophon—whom he 
knew well as one of the writers suitable for imitation, while it is quite uncertain 
whether he knew the historian of Oxyrhynchus at all—and he would have made 
capital of the fact that Xenophon gave up the obnoxious method as soon as he arrived 


* The supplement is due to Reiske. ences from Dionysius’ words they do not hold 


2 Loc. cit., pp. 312f. Both facts may well be water. 
correct, and the first probably is; but as infer- 
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at the year to which Thucydides intended to bring down his narrative of the great 
war. To make my meaning unmistakable: ch. 9, which does not mention Kratippos, 
must be eliminated from the discussion about the authorship of the new Hellenica ; it 
is not an argument against his claim and is even less a proof (let alone the proof) of it. 

The passage in ch. 16, where Dionysius, dealing with the é£epyacia, quotes Kratip- 
pos by name, is taken—on this point all scholars are agreed—from the preface of 
Kratippos’ work. In this preface he criticized the speeches and dialogues kai tas 
aAAas pnropeias (whatever that means) which occur in Thucydides as od pdvov tais 
mpateow éurrodwy GAAa Kai tots dxovovow oxAnpai; and he added that Thucydides him- 
self had come round to this opinion (roéré yé rot ouvévra adrov xrA.) and therefore left 
the eighth book free from speeches and such embellishments. The important thing 
here is the addition. Thucydides’ change of opinion is not a mere inference by Kratip- 
pos from the fact that the eighth book 7s without speeches: Dionysius clearly does not 
quote it as such, but as the very words of Kratippos, and he implies that Kratippos 
ought to know because he was a cvvaxpdoas of Thucydides. It seems quite clear that 
this alleged contemporary laid claim to special knowledge: he pretended to know 
about the intentions of Thucydides. Unfortunately his explanation is so much at 
variance with Thucydides’ own utterances and the fact which we infer from the state 
of the work, viz. that some of the most important speeches were added by Thucydides 
in the last years of his life, that for me at least it disposes at once of Kratippos’ claim 
to a personal connexion with Thucydides ; rather it brings him into the neighbourhood 
of those late Hellenistic writers who pretended to know the authentic preface of 
Herodotus. I cannot but hold this opinion; others may be more credulous of these 
cases of special and personal knowledge. 

Finally, the two remaining fragments of Kratippos do not help much and may 
therefore be dealt with briefly. According to the Vitae X Or. 834 cD, or rather accord- 
ing to a marginal note in the Vita of Andocides, Kratippos spoke of the mutilation of 
the Athenian herms in 415 B.c. and laid the blame on the Corinthians: he will have 
done so when he narrated the belated action against Andocides in 399 B.c., and his 

opinion about the authors of the outrage is that of Philochoros.' According to another 
marginal note to the Marcellinus Vita? of Thucydides, Kratippos appealed to an 
otherwise unknown Zopyros for the tradition that Thucydides died in Thrace: the 
author of the marginal note calls Zopyros’ testimony ‘nonsense’, ‘though Kratippos 
believed that he told the truth’. Again this note derives apparently from the preface 
of Kratippos, who explained why Thucydides left his work incomplete. The matter 
is in itself of no importance, but it shows that Didymus, like Diodorus, did not know 
of Kratippos:3 his name does not appear elsewhere in the Vita (which is essentially 
Didymus), and that would be a most curious fact if Kratippos was really a contem- 
porary of Thucydides. One is tempted to infer not that Didymus thought Kratippos 
a forger (if so he would probably have dealt with him as he did with the impudent 


™ Schol. Aristoph. Lys. 1094 = 328 F 133 Jac. §_ But this is the connexion into which Dionysius 


? §§ 31-3. 

3 §§ 43-5 bear out the fact : § 45 mentions only 
Theopompos and Xenophon as continuators of 
Thucydides. The discussion in §§ 43-4 is even 
more striking: some ascribed the authorship of 
Thucydides’ eighth book to his daughter, others 
to Xenophon, while the xapiéorepor saw that it 
was dxadAwmeoros, yeypappéevn, 
ev Kepadaiat mpaypdtrwy Kadrw- 
mo@Ojvat Aafetvy Exracv Svvapévwv. Again 
nobody thought of Kratippos, nor does Didymus 
himself mention his opinion on the eighth book. 


introduced Kratippos: for him the criticism by 
Kratippos solved the riddle (a typical Hellenistic 
device!). It may be worth while mentioning that 
the Suda does not register Kratippos, and that 
Plutarch does not mention him in Alkibiad. 32: 
what Duris told about the triumphant return of 
Alcibiades to Athens otre ovr’ “Edopos 
ovre Sevodav yéypadev. It is evident that Plu- 
tarch himself never saw the book of Kratippos; 
nor did his usual biographical and _ historical 
sources. 
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inventions of Timaios), but that this alleged continuation was not yet published when 
Didymus worked on Thucydides: it was altogether new when Dionysius made use of 
it.' In any case, the fact emerges that Kratippos introduced his continuation of 
Thucydides’ work by a long preface, dealing with all aspects of the work: he ex- 
plained why he was the right man to complete the torso; he gave judgement on it, 
particularly about the style. To me again such a preface seems impossible about 
390 B.C. or even in the first half of the fourth century; that is, before Isocrates and 
others had made style the standard for judging an historian’s work, and opened their 


works with long disquisitions about it. 


Summing up, we have to state that the evidence for Kratippos is late, but clear; 
and that the doubts which I expressed in the course of these introductory remarks 
cannot be solved by the mild medicine of an error of Dionysius or a mistake in the 
text of his manuscripts (which are rather bad). On the other hand—and quite apart 
from the fact that neither Didymus nor Diodorus and not even the Suda knew of 
Kratippos and that Plutarch (who knew of him) does not make use of the work where 
we have every reason to expect it—the form which Schwartz? gave to the hypothesis 
that Kratippos was a late writer, posing as a contemporary of Thucydides, is not so 
strange as it may appear at first blush. Literary forgeries of every sort are not rare in 
Hellenistic times; on the contrary, they become steadily more frequent. And for a 
book like that of Kratippos, if in fact it appeared almost in Dionysius’ own lifetime, 
an explanation may easily be found. We are at the height of the Atticistic movement, 
and among other things there was a special debate whether Thucydides (and the same 
holds good for Plato) was to be regarded as a suitable object for imitation. To go into 
details would lead us too far afield ; it may suffice to refer to the Thucydidean Sallu- 
stius and to the ridicule which Virgil (in the Catalepton) pours on an (apparently Greek) 
imitator, totus Thucydides, tyrannus Atticae febris ; to the criticism of Dionysius which, 
‘though not wanting in learning and acumen, is marked by a lack of appreciation of 
his real merits’ (to put it mildly in the words of Grenfell and Hunt), and the answer 
to it by the Oxyrhynchus scholiast on Thucydides,’ which is ‘both just and sensible’. 


™ The inference seems to be borne out by the 
place which the quotation of Kratippos occupies 
in the criticism of Thucydides by Dionysius. 
Ch. 16 begins with the quite sensible statement 
concerning the dvapadov ris é€epyacias which is 
apparent in the speeches (chs. 16-18) and in 
other respects (chs. 19-20). As to the speeches, 
Dionysius begins with noting the difference be- 
tween the first book which is full of speeches and 
the eighth which has no speeches at all, although 
the events narrated in these two books in Diony- 
sius’ opinion—and this opinion is typical for a 
thetor, particularly for one living long after the 
events—ask for just the opposite treatment (last 
sentence of ch. 16 ef yé rou riv mpwrnv Kal ri 
BuBAov tis KTA.). 
He goes on with the general statement for which 
he gives his reasons, that Thucydides throughout 
put in speeches riv abriy Kai ev 
as ovx mapadimeiv ds Eder 
AéyeoOax (first sentence of ch. 17). This evident 
continuity is interrupted by the quotation which 
does not blame the place or the length of the 
speeches, but the primary and general fact that 
Thucydides saddled the relation of events with 


speeches. That is quite a different viewpoint, 
and this may indicate that the quotation was 
entered subsequently into a fixed context. One 
can cut out the words dv mpovootpevos .. . 
épdx6n, and far from leaving a gap, one gets a 
clear sequence of ideas. For my part I would not 
deny the assertion that the quotation is a mar- 
ginal note made by a later writer, comparable to 
the marginal notes in the Lives of Thucydides and 
Andocides (see p. 6), and perhaps from the same 
period in which Plutarch referred to the work in 
question. But I will not render life too easy for 
the believers in a fourth-century Kratippos by 
making the assertion myself. : 

2 Herm. xliv, 1909, pp. 496 ff.; cf. Das Ge- 
schichtswerk des Thukydides, 1919, p. 326 n. ‘wer 
nicht einsehen will, dass ein wirklicher zeit- 
genosse des Thukydides weder die fabeleien 
iiber seinen tod in umlauf setzen noch die tor- 
heiten iiber den mangel an reden im achten buch 
vorbringen konnte, dem kann ich nicht helfen’. 
I am glad to see that in the new Oxford Classical 
Dictionary, 1949, p. 241, Kratippos is registered 
by A. H. McDonald as ‘rather a late Hellenistic 
historian’. 3 P. Ox. 853, cols. ii-iii. 
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We shall not deny that Dionysius (or his source) knew of a book by an alleged con- 
temporary of Thucydides, but, in my opinion at least, we are fully justified in asking 
whether this book was a genuine production from the first years of the fourth century 
B.C. Might it not rather be the tendentious work of a rhetor of the middle of the first 
century, who wished to show (so to speak) how Thucydides should have written, and 
who criticized him in a manner not very different from Dionysius himself (who men- 
tions predecessors), at least in regard to the zpaypatixds té70s and the speeches, which 
at about the same time Trogus Pompeius excluded from the domain of historical 
writing?! Dionysius (if he read the book at all) was not the man to detect a forgery, 
even a quite modern one. 

I must leave it at that, though I regret that (if we have to exclude Theopompos 
and Kratippos) the result for the Hellenica of Oxyrhynchus is a purely negative one. 
I do not know the author, and I have no new suggestion to make. But I feel bound to 
add a final warning which does not touch upon the authorship of the new text, but on 
the history of tradition. Neither Xenophon nor Theopompos nor the author of the 
Hellenica Oxyrhynchia nor Kratippos is a continuator of Thucydides in the sense that 
any one of them merely completed the work which he left. This work was a torso, and 
has been edited and transmitted to posterity as such; the continuators wrote, as one 
might say, a fine Aufidit Bassi; they continued Thucydides as the writers of the fourth 
century and onwards continued each other. Nobody will get away with the suggestion 
that Xenophon, or the Anonymus, or for that matter, Kratippos—who all were or 
may have been ‘contemporaries’ of Thucydides (which Theopompos was not)—were 
asked by Thucydides’ heirs or friends to complete the unfinished work, though there 
must have been somebody who, in the ancient manner, published it as its author had 


left it. 
F. JACOBY. 


OXFORD. 


As an appendix I give, by the kind permission of Dr. P. Maas, the text of the 
newly published fragments as he had them privately printed for the Oxford Classical 
Society in February 1949. He is responsible also for the Preface and Notes. 


PRAEFATIO 


Papyrus (PSI, nr. 1304) inventa est apud Oxyrhynchum anno 1934; scripta saeculo 
secundo. supersunt fragmenta maiora tria (A, B, C), quae continent reliquias sex 
columnarum. desunt initia columnarum omnium et fines columnarum Ai, ii. duo 
fragmenta minora (D, E) non transcripsi. verba maioribus lacunis interrupta et ad 
sensum inutilia plerumque omisi. uncis et punctis, quibus indicatur litteras aut totas 
aut ex parte periisse, parce usus sum. quid quisque primus dispexerit suppleverit 
emendaverit comparaverit, non enotavi. si quis accuratiora quaeret, adeat editionem 
viri doctissimi V. Bartoletti e PSJ vol. x1II seorsum impressam mense Februario 
MCMIL, tabula, praefatione, commentario optime illustratam. ipse papyrum non vidi. 

Interpunctio rarissima: paragraphus post B ii. 9, dyw orvypy A ii. 26, B ii. 35. 


Tustin. 38. 3. 11 (the text is vindicated by 
Schwartz, loc. cit.). Trogus protested against the 
use of direct speeches in historical works: ‘ora- 
tionem . . . quam obliquam Pompeius Trogus 
exposuit, quoniam in Livio et in Sallustio repre- 
hendit, quod contiones directas pro sua oratione 
operi suo inserendo historiae modum excesserint.’ 
Ephoros, if Ephoros it is (Diod. 20. 1; see on 
FGrHist 70 F 111), took exception only to the 


excessive use of them, protesting against depy7- 
Snunyopiae and muxvai pnropeta. There is a 
clear difference which Bloch (p. 316, n. 4) over- 
looked. I cannot give here the history of the 
discussion ; but one must steer clear of the much- 
debated question on the relative merits of his- 
torical writing and epideictic speeches (Ephoros 
70 F 111; Timaios 566 F 7). 
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vocales . et v ubi syllaba ab eis incipit, binis punctis distinguuntur, ioracw, izep, 
Sexavaia. accentus, apostrophi, spiritus nulli. iota mutum uno tantum loco adscri- 
bitur (A i. 25). | 

Opus, cuius tenemus fragmenta, idem esse atque illud quod Plutarchus legit 
inscriptum Cratippi Atheniensis (mor. 345 D), iam confidentius quam antehac potest 


affirmari. 


Adiutus sum in hoc opusculo conficiendo a vv. dd. V. Bartoletti, E. Lobel, 
R. Pfeiffer, W. Theiler, H. T. Wade-Gery. 


10 


15 


25 


Fr. A, col. i 


— —] terpax[o|o. — —]p mporpo[madnv 
— —] — —|— —] d[]exwpoy|r ev] 
— — — olvs, gt Se 
— — — — | ddov tys mpos 
Aw kataBadAovow 
peta Se Karadpa- 
PovTes THY KaL TOUS 
amodovtes twv Meyape- 
TpoTraiov* TavTa Se avexw- 
pynoav em: oxov. A@nvaror Se 
Gopevor Ta THS PaxNs ToLS 
otpatnyos wpyilovTo Kat 
xov mpomeTws av- 

Tous Tov Kwdvvoy Kat 
Bevoat THs ToAEws, em Se TH 
noavs ervyxavov yap 
Aaxedaypoviwy mpotepov 
Kpatn|kores [###(#)##] 


4-17: cf. Diod. 13. 65. 1-2, Pl. Rp. 368 A 


Fr. A, col. ii 23-32 


los 6 ITedaper[ros — —] | apynv exny[ — — —]|*5ous oirwes e[— — 
ovd[— — — —]|vws Sveowoav —] | AOnvarwy —] |2°arn 
yevouevn [— — mre] Kar Oovx[vdidns — —] | — 


Cf. Diod. 13. 65. 3, Xen. Hell. 1. 1. 32 


30 dtn=calamitas? 
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Fr. B, col. i 


7-8 — —]npas — — 18 sq. — 
20 ——]s | [——] — —jpmoos | 
27 — —]s aprora | 

23: cf. Diod. 13. 71. 1 


Fr. B, col. ii 


— — — 
pas — — 
autas 7Anpwoas tp[enpets Sexa Tas apiora 
5 tas pev — — vav- 

Aoyew, av — — — 
wv moppw Ths yns, glvTos de — — — 
emrAet Edeoiov — — — — 
avtals. Avaavdpos de xatt- 

10 Sw avrous tpets val — — — — 

TEP TPOTEpOV — — — — 
Katadvovar tov — — — 
ws Kat ot — — — — 

A@nvawwy oft — — — vavdAoxour- 

Tes evlews mpos tal — — — ov 
mpovooupevor KaTa Kpa- 
tos. Avoavdpos de avaAaf| wy tas Tpt- 
npets edtwKe Tous ot Se 
twv APnvawy xatidoy[Tes Kparouvtas 157 

20 Aaxedaipovious Kat S[uwKovras THV 
Sexavaiav eveB| noav — — 
BonOncat Talis 
Se Twv dia 
Taxewv Tacas ovk ras 

25  tpinpers POnvar tats Se 
mAevorais puKxpov [ex Tou Aipe- 
vos avaySevres tol uT]wv [KoAodwriwy 
Tas ev ports, 
avrot de rapaxbevres [— — — 

30 Kau aragvav cay Tots 
puots. Se xa[ridovres pev- 
you[ta]s tous A@nvasous eme[vexBevres 
adbeipovow avrwy Kat Aa[uBavovow et- 
Koot Kat vaus, tas Se ets to Noti- 

35 ov KarexAewoav. exewot pev ol uv 
pevot TavTa Kat TpoTraLoV 
mpos Tw Ayeve THS TOAEwWS [— — 
Aw Se rapar[tixa pev 
evyov, mapeADovow|v Se Svew 7 

40 Tpwwv — — 

finis columnae 


Cf. Diod. 13. 71. 2-4, Xen. Hell. 1. 5. 12-14, Plut. Alcib. 35. 6-8, Paus. 9. 32. 6 
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fe) 


15 


3 


— — — — — — 
## evdews — — 
zap’ avrw pev 


tw Ts Anuntplos Kar Kolpns, 6 
eee lye Sia THV 
eee|y eyeyove: [6 Sle Kara 


ev xpovoy Evyev 
evxp|yybas abrov eis vAnv: ote Se 
Katac|rain pudak exewvos 
errounoev [aly Te onpevov, ort trapetAn- 
pev pudaxny, POeyEapevols Ar- 


Ow Badwv, 6 de ths 


bAns mpwrov TL 


trap’ exewou Kabewevoy {Hye} eAap[- 
[ve]ly xa[e] Se 


nibev autos av érepov [rw 
finis columnae 
fortasse conferendi Diod. 13. 66. 6, Xen. Hell. 1. 3. 16-22, Dionys. Byz. Anapl. 13 


To 


Fr. C, col. ii 
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SOME EXPLANATIONS AND EMENDATIONS OF MARTIAL 


THE text of Martial is fairly good, though not as good as many editors seem to think. 
We have three separate sources from which our manuscripts are derived, which are 
called by Lindsay in the O.C.T. A4, B4 and CA.' All three sources seem to have 
suffered from editing, A4 less than the others. In A.D. 401 one Torquatus Gennadius 
seems to have emended the text (felsciter as the ‘puff’ in some of the B4 MSS. puts 
it). We do not know whether all three sources were affected by. this recension : all we 
know is that the B4 family are the only manuscripts that mention it. But there are 
many signs of recension discernible in the readings of the other families too, e.g. pas- 
sages which have evidently had grammar or syntax thrust upon them—and in these 
I do not include the now obscure allusions and the dead jokes past recall. 

How reliable are these three sources, and which of them is the best? No doubt if 
we had A4 to help us throughout the poems we should find that it is the most reliable, 
but as its descendants are florilegia, its evidence is only available for about half of the 
poet’s works. But even so I have counted 56 places at which it is right against B4 and 
C4, Where A4 is absent, I have counted 191 places at which B4 and C4 are both wrong, 
and, where AA is present, at least 33 places at which all three sources are wrong. There 
are also a number? of passages where B4 or CA alone is right against the other two. 
Where B4 and C4 are the only sources available, and one is wrong, one is about as 
often wrong as the other. 

We have, then, a fairly large number of errors in the manuscripts which are 
obvious ; and we may assume that there will also be a proportionate number of errors 
which are less obvious. This may perhaps be thought to be some justification for my 
daring to think that I have detected some. 

I shall deal first with some examples of a type of corruption very frequent in A4, 
B4 or C4, which may be due either to bad editing or to ignorant attempts at correc- 
tion by scribes. There are at least eighty to ninety passages in which the termination 
of a word has been altered apparently in order to accord it with a neighbouring word, 
without due reference to the sense.* I believe that this corruption has occurred in 
more passages than has yet been realized: 


cum sis nec rigida Fabiorum gente creatus 
nec qualem Curio, dum prandia portat aranti, 
hirsuta peperit deprensa sub ilice coniunx, 
sed patris ad speculum tonsi matrisque togatae 
filius. 
hirsuta tlice. Perhaps holm-oaks might be called shaggy, as Virgil calls the chestnut 
hirsuta ; but this one surely was not, for M. goes on to say that his critic’s mother was 


6. 64. I-5 


1 But R and T, the descendants of A4, seem 
to me to be more distant cousins than the de- 
scendants of BA and CA respectively. 

2 Lindsay thinks that C4 was the ‘vulgate’ 
text, which T. G. set himself to emend, the result 
being the BA text (Ancient Editions of Martial, 
55). 

3 T have no figures, but if I had, I doubt if they 
would reveal anything of interest. 

4 Viz. 1. 21. 7, 53- 4, 7, 55- 6, 61. 3, 66. 11, 69. I, 
70. 5, 78. 7, 99. 12, 17, 109. 8, 116.1; 2 Ep. 9, 6. 14, 


14. 15, 16. 4, 40. 5, 83. 35 3. 2. 4, 6. 2, 58. 43, 77- 35 
4. 56. 5, 63. 4, 66. 5, 82. 43 5. 3. 6, 15. 3, 24. 8, 45. 2, 
75. 1, 78. 24; 6. 61. 10, 64. 32, 66. 6, 83. 55 7. 7 5s 
14. 4, 27. 5, 87. 10, 96. 4; 8. 3. 19, 50. 13, 59. 11, 61. 
4; 64. 6, 69. T, 75- 1, 33 9. 12. 3, 30. 5, 45- 2, 51- 75 
57+ 45 58. 55 10. 5. 4, 7- 9, 24. II, 30. I, 71. 4, 78. 8, 
82. 7; II. I. 9, 3. 10, 15. 13, 37. I, 3, BI. 4, 99. 25 
104. 21; 12. 32. 7, 16, 44. I, 48. 7, 48. 15, 62. 15, 
65. 8, 72. 3, 6, 77. 2, 84. 43 13. 57. 2, 90. I, 119. I; 
135. 1; 14. 24. I. 
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not a Roman matron but a harlot, and his father not a Curius but a man who shaved. 
In 1. 3, therefore, we should surely read Airsuto, agreeing with Curio in the previous 
line (so far away that the scribe, seeing no masculine nouns in the line, altered it to 
the feminine). M. hardly ever mentions the Curii without a reference to hair; cf. 
I. 24. 3; 7- 58. 7-8; 9. 27. 6-7. 
II, 96. 3-4 barbare, non debet, summoto cive, ministro 

captivam victrix unda levare sitim. 


captiva sitts, the thirst of a captive, is obviously right, cf. 10. 82. 6 amgenuas cruces, 
the torture of a free man, 10. 47. 6, etc.; but the addition of ministro, ethic = ‘for a 
slave’, is very clumsy. Gronovius’ minisiri eases the grammar but not the sense. 
Surely mintstro is a corruption caused by the proximity of swmmoto cive ; read minister, 
with barbare. An exactly parallel corruption has occurred at 12. 48. 15, where convivas 
alios cenarum quaere magister has been altered by A4 and C4 to c. a. c. g. magistros. 
(Note that this corruption must have occurred twice, since C4 is more nearly allied 
to B4 than to A4.) For the split vocative cf. 11. 54. 4. 


9. 67. 3-4 fessus mille modis illud puerile poposci: 
ante preces totas primaque verba dedit. 


‘I asked her,’ says M.., ‘for tllud puerile.’ What this was we neither know nor need 
to know. The problem lies in ¢ofas (4): ‘before the whole of my prayer was finished’. 
But this is a contradiction of ante prima verba, ‘before my first words were uttered’. 
Therefore we must read totum, which would mean nothing to a scribe who could not 
see that it agreed with the noun puerile ; cf. 12. 18. 15; Juv. 3. 209 totum illud nihil. 


dulce decus scaenae, ludorum fama, Latinus 
ille ego sum, plausus deliciaeque tuae, 
qui spectatorem potui fecisse Catonem, etc. 


Martial uses some abstract nouns in reference to persons—/fama, gloria, etc.,? but 
from these to plausus = the object of applause, is a very big step. Now the same 
phrase occurs at 10. 53. 2. There plausus Roma tui deliciaeque breves must surely mean 
‘and the short-lived darling of thy applause’ ; for if plausus is there to be in apposition, 
it must be plural; and that seems most unlikely. That passage warrants, I think, the 
same translation here, reading tus for twae. No doubt in each passage the delayed 
copula caused the misunderstanding. 


9. 28. 1-2 


My final example is one in which the text is neither nonsensical nor unzrammatical, 
but alteration will nevertheless seem necessary to anyone who bears in mind both the 
large number of corruptions of this type in A4, B4 and C4, and the essential neatness 
of M.’s style: 

3. 50.8 putidus est, totiens si mihi ponis aprum. Surely he wrote putidus est, totrtens 
st mihi ponis, aper, just as at 1. 92. 12 he wrote gut superest oculum, not oculus ; and cf. 

2.4. 7. aprum may have arisen from the false assumption that the obj. of pons 
must be expressed. 


Another common source of error in Martial’s text is the failure of a scribe to under- 
stand the signs of correction made by his predecessor ; e.g. at 4. 89. 6 peracta est (BA) 
is clearly right. C4 has notatur. Presumably in some early source of C4 peracta est, 
being at the end of a rather long line, was written above, and then confused with the 


tremor, tormentum. 

3 The only plural abstracts thus used by M. 
are deliciae, amores, gaudia, lusus, opes and 
oscula. 


’ Unless we are to take -que as = atque etiam, 
which is surely impossible in Martial. 

* The others are decus, nomen, spes, salus, 
tutela, levamen, pretium, cura, culpa, dolor, timor, 
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peracta non sit of the line before and so omitted; the gap was then filled by notatur. 
At 1. 117. 15 B4 has de primo dabit alterove nido nomen. Evidently his source had 
copied down nomen in error from the line above and attempted to correct it with a 
supralinear mido (cf. 10. 102. 3).! At 2. 11. 10 the CA MSS. read maerorts tgitur causa 
quae? domi cenat; BA quae est; T omits quae and has cena est for cenat. Obviously T’s 
source had written cenat and then an est in the right-hand margin with some sign 
indicating that it was to be put after guae. The next copyist supposed the correction 
to be intended for cenat and changed it to cena est. 

A very similar thing seems to me to have occurred at 1. 109. 10-13, where the charm- 
ing habits of Issa, the pet dog, are so pleasantly described: desiderio coacta ventris| 
gutta pallia non fefellit ulla, | sed blando pede suscitai toroque | deponi monet et rogat 
levari. This is awkward for se deponit monet. It is the reading of B4, but C4 has depomi 
rogat et monet elevart, which is, I suggest, a corruption of d. 7. et monet levare, ‘asks to 
be put down and warns you to lift her’. C4’s source may well have written levari by 
mistake, in imitation of depont, seen that it was wrong, and put the corrective e in the 
margin ; then the next copyist put the e on to the beginning of the word instead of 
altering the end, not seeing that the second infinitive should be active although the 
first was passive. [The edd., by the way, seem to me to mispunctuate Il. 13 and 14. 
A comma, not a full-stop, should be put at levar1; then after castae tantus inest pudor 
catellae a full-stop ; for tantus never in Martial looks forward except with ut, whereas 
of course it does look back ;? i.e. Issa’s pudor concerns, not love, but untimely 
urination. | 

My last example of this type of corruption is 2. 63. 3-4, which concerns the folly of 
one Milichus in spending his whole fortune on the purchase of a lady called Leda: 


Miliche, luxuria est si tanti dives amares. 
‘non amo’ iam dices: haec quoque luxuria est. 


1. 3 must have been intended to mean: ‘it is luxury for a rich man to love at such a 
price’ ; but dives surely cannot bear all this emphasis in apposition, nor can it at the 
same time be conditional. Moreover, what is amares doing? ‘It is luxury,’ Martial 
appears to be saying, ‘if you had been’ (or ‘were now’) ‘loving at this price’ (‘which 
you did’ (or ‘are’) ‘not’)). Apart from the confusion of tenses, amares here would 
imply that Milichus has now ceased to love. But this spoils the point, for the state- 
ment that Milichus has indeed ceased to love is his rejoinder ; and this rejoinder would 
be an absurd one if its content were already implied in the previous remark. (B4 reads 
amaris, but this is scarcely any better, even if amaris is possible in M. for amaveris; 
and it may well be an attempt of Gennadius at emendation.) 

Surely Martial must have used duxuria est with the infinitive, as at 5. 19. 13, II. 70. 
11, i.e. tantt ... amare. I suggest that the remaining words were sis dives, ‘if one is 
rich’, that the second s was left off sts by mistake, then added in the margin, and then 
by a later copyist tacked on to amare instead of st. st would then not unnaturally be 
put before ¢anti when the whole clause had thus been turned into a conditional. For 
the unintroduced conditional cf. 8. 56. 5 stmt Maecenates ; 13. 124. 1, etc. An exactly 
parallel corruptior: has occurred in BA at 9. 59. 19 where omnis, also at the end of a line, 
is obviously omni wearing an s originally intended for vero (a mistake for veros). 
Lindsay first threw some light on this passage by seeing the source of the corruption, 
but odd though it may seem, he reads vero, thus sinning against not only M.’s sense 
but his own light! 


4 It would perhaps ease dives to take sis as 
concessive, cf. 3. 5. 8, 5. 15. 6, but this is a much 
rarer construction in M. In that case the 2nd 
person would not be generic but refer to Milichus. 


t Cf. 4. 14. 7. 

2 Heraeus may of course nevertheless be right 
in saying that quae est is itself a corruption. 

3 e.g. at 9. 79. 5, 6. 
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Before leaving Milichus let me try to explain 1. 4. The inverted commas should 
include the iam: “I am no longer in love,” you will say: ‘that too is a luxury.’ This 
means that since Milichus is no longer in love with Leda, he will have to pay her 
heavily to keep her quiet, the irony in luxuria being that the luxury retains its 
expensive aspect after it has lost its pleasurable; cf. 9. 4 where one Aeschylus is 
mocked for having to pay more now for his mistress’s silence than he did for her 
favours. (At 2. 60. 3 1am should surely also be included in the inverted commas: 
‘this (castration) is now not allowed’, i.e. ‘now that Domitian has forbidden it by law’.) 


Hiatus. Did Martial allow hiatus or the lengthening of a short syllable before a 
vowel? I am inclined to think not. There are only two clear cases of it and three 
questionable ;' and if it was a licence he tolerated, there would surely be more ex- 
amples in over ten thousand lines. The three questionable cases are 3. 3. 4, 9. IOI. 4, 
and 14. 77. 2. The first can almost certainly be discounted: the poem is absent from 
BA, and it is regarded as spurious by all the recent editors.” 

The second, domuit aurea, is probably to be explained as a lengthening by analogy 
(a wrong analogy) with other perfects, such as transit (2. 64. 3); cf. 10. 60. 1 petiit. 
Ovid also frequently lengthens short 3rd sing. perfects before vowels. 

The third is: st tibi talis erit qualem dilecta Catullo Leshia plorabat, hic habitare 
potest. BA plorabas. Here, I think, the second vocative (reading plorabas) is perfectly 
possible, as a poetic variant for Leshta plorabat; cf. 11. 57. 1-2, where there are also 
two vocatives referring to different persons in the same sentence. 

It seems probable that one of the remaining examples is also not genuine. 10. 89. 1 
Iuno labor, Polyclite, tuus et gloria felix. Heinsius suggested I. twus, P., labos ; but surely 
we should read tuus, tua gloria. The et is very insipid ; and there is an exact parallel at 
14. 46. 2, where T has sum tua. tu, and BA and CA sum tua. st: tu evidently fell out 
after tua, and st was put in as a stopgap. Surely et is the stopgap here.? 

The fifth example is one which cannot easily be explained away: Maximus ille tuus, 
Ovidi, Caesonius hic est (7. 44. 1). Is it not just possible that M. wrote: Maximus hic 
tuus ille? Cf. 12. 52. 3, hic situs est, hic ille tuus, Sempronia, Rufus. But I admit that, if 
this is so, I cannot see how the corruption occurred. 


1. 34.6 raraque Submemmi fornice rima patet. So the manuscripts: nearly all the 
edd. read Summoeni till Lindsay showed that this was a pure invention; cf. 3. 82. 2, 
II. 61. 2, 12. 32. 22, where the manuscripts all read summemmianus or some obvious 
corruption of it, the editors swmmoenianus in each case, three more pure inventions. 

But what is Submemmi? Yet another adjectival form? (Lindsay in J. of Phil. 
XXIxX, p. 59, speaks of the problem as one of spelling only.) Should we not read sub 
Memmi fornice, under the arch of Memmius, i.e. in the brothel, cf. 11. 61. 2 and 4, 
where fornix in the sense of ‘brothel’ occurs just after the word Summemmianus? I do 
not know where the arch of Memmius was, but nor does Lindsay know where the 
Submemmis fornix was ; and it seems much more likely that the word Summemmianus 
was formed from the phrase sub Memmi fornice (‘Burlingtonian’, as it were, from the 
Burlington Arcade) than that it subsisted as an adjective side by side with Submemmis. 


2.6.9 haec sunt aut meliora st qua nescis. “These, Severus, are the epigrams which 
you, who are now tired of them, used to copy down; these are they which you used 
to carry about everywhere on single sheets ; these are they or others, better, that you 
don’t know of.’ But the poems which Severus does not know of cannot be amongst 
those which he carried about and copied down. And even if such an illogicality were 


tial, p. 60. 
3 Cf. note 3 on p. 16. 


' I discount Sp. 28. 10 as certainly corrupt. 
? And see Lindsay, Ancient Editions of Mar- 
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possible for Martial, this sentence can scarcely mean it : it can scarcely mean haec (vel 
his meliora quaedam quae nescis) sunt ea quae, etc. Surely we should read: haec sunt ; 
aut meliora si qua, nescis : ‘these are they ;' or if there are any better ones (sc. by any 
poet), you don’t know them,’ i.e. there aren’t any better poems—just as we say ‘If 
there is a better book than this one, I don’t know it.’ (It may even be the case that 
when S. urged the publication of the poems (ll. 1 and 17), he then said of them: sz gua 
meliora sunt, nescio, and that here M. is echoing S.’s own words.) 


2. 14. Selius wants to be asked out to dinner. He hurries desperately from one 
resort to another in hopes of finding a friend whom he can persuade to invite him. 
Eventually, as it is getting late, he returns to the place he started from, the Porticus 
Europae, where stands the picture of Europa being carried off by the bull. ‘O Bull,’ 
says Martial, ‘in God’s name (fer te), and in the name of the girl you are carrying, do 
you ask Selius to dinner.’ Did anyone, even Herrick, ever write a prettier humorous 
poem? And how could anyone suppose that Martial was thinking of a veal bull in 
the arena? 

But the commentators are not satisfied: an epigram must have a point, and the 
point must have wit, and we must search for it. Listen to Paley searching: “The 
allusion is to the sport of the pilae. . .. The sense then is, “do you ask him to dine with 
you and give him such a hearty reception (by tossing and shaking) that he will never 
trouble us more’’.’ Friedlaender puts it with less display of reason: “Der Stier soll 
Selius zur Mahlzeit laden, d.h. S. soll einem Stier in der Arena vorgeworfen werden’. 
What is the proper function of a commentator here? To abstain from comment. 


2. 69. 8 si vir es, ecce mega. Martial never elsewhere uses ecce with the imperative ; 
nor can I find that anyone else does.? Read ive nega. The corruption was no doubt due 
to haplography: tre for tréire ; and ecce is a stopgap.’ 


2. 86. g—10 turpe est difficiles habere nugas | et stultus labor est ineptiarum. ‘Because’, 
says M., ‘I don’t deal in reversible verses, echoes, galliambics, and so on, it does not 
follow that I am a bad poet. These difficiles nugae are disgraceful.’ The general sense 
is clear, but turpe est habere, ‘to have difficult trifles’, is, if not meaningless, absurdly 
flat. Surely Martial wrote avere, ‘to yearn after’. The verb is found in Tacitus, Silius 
Italicus, and Valerius Flaccus, though not in Martial himself. The corruption to 
havere is nothing : ave is regularly spelt have in our manuscripts of M.; and this verb, 
moreover, is frequently confused with habere, cf. 9. 7. 4, 11. 106. 1, etc. 


3. 49. 1 Vetentana mihi misces, ubi Massica potas. ubi is never elsewhere used in 
M. in the sense of ‘whereas’. Surely we should read #b1. The zapa mpoodoxiay is very 
much in Martial’s manner: we expect misces and get potas. For the confusion of ut 
and tii cf. 13. 58. 2. For tibt potas cf. 7. 54. 8 dormt tibi. 


3. QI. 9-IO exciduntque senem spondae qui parte iacebat ; 
namque puer pluteo vindice tutus erat. 


The eunuchs plot to castrate the beautiful slave whom they meet in company with 
his old master (the discharged soldier) apparently at an inn. They ask the boy where 
he is sleeping. He guesses their game and lies (i.e. he tells them his master’s sleeping- 
place instead of his own ; or else (for it is not made clear which is the fact) he tells them 
534. 89.635. 4. 1; 6. 10. 4; 8. 27. 2; 12. 17. 35 14 
46. 2,and Housman’s emendations of 2. 36. 3 and 8. 


46. 4. 
+ Nor of ‘when’ (except possibly at 1. 53. 9). 


1 For the abrupt haec sunt cf. 10. 104. 16; and 
for the si gua construction cf. 1. 34. 4. 
2 Juv. 12. 24 ecce .. . audi is not quite parallel. 
3 For stopgaps in our MSS. see 1. 103. 7, 114. 
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the right place, but subsequently changes places with his master). They then come 
and excidunt, etc. parte spondae, ‘a part of the couch’, seems curiously feeble after the 
sleeping-place has already been given such an important place in the story; and 
namque is meaningless, and can only be given a meaning by translating parte ‘in his 
part of the couch’. Moreover the reading is by no means certain: T has cum parte 
taceret. I suggest that M. wrote gua parte iacebat (= ea parte qua, cf. 6. 18. 4); and 
that the ga fell out before a, and was then variously replaced, by the ancestor of 
T with cum and by the ancestor of B4 and C4 with gui. The sense then is: ‘They 
mutilated the old man in the part of the couch in which he was lying ; for the boy was 
safe in the protection of the inner side.’ 

4. 43. 7-8. Whatever M. meant by the strange ellipse in ll. 5-6, he clearly did not 
mean by it anything to which the oath in ll. 7-8 is appropriate; for ll. 5-6 must 
express a wish, and to swear an oath to a wish is feeble. Surely the oaths in ll. 7 and 8 
were sworn to a statement, and I would place these lines after 1. 1. 

How did they become displaced? I suggest by the homoearchon iuro per,! which 
caused I. 3 to be at first omitted and then copied down later in the poem. One might 
expect an omitted line to appear at the end only ;? but often it appears in the middle, 
cf. 7. 31. 10, which appears in CA as 12, 1. 88. 4, which appears in C4 as 8, 9. 27. 3 in C4 
as 8, 10. 76.4 in B4 as 8, all these being caused by homoearchon; and 6. 42. 14, which 
through homoeoteleuton appears in C4 as 11, this time early. If this is what happened, 
then the scribe may have put a sign indicating that 1. 3, copied out as 1. 8, was to be 
put after 1. 2; and the sign was misinterpreted so that 1. 2 was brought down instead 
of 1. 3 being brought up. For such misinterpretations see pp. 13-14. 

The connexion of thought will then be: ‘I did not call you a cimaedus, Coracinus. I 
swear it by this and that.’ I am not so rash, nor such a liar. If I did, may I be pun- 
ished by this or that. But what did I call you? A small thing but one which’, etc. 


4. 64. 31. Neither vos nor nunc is necessary to the sense, but haec is. Should we not 
read vos haec omnia? 


4. 86. 9-11 si damnaverit, ad salariorum | curras scrinia protinus licebit, | inversa 
pueris arande charta. 


‘If you’, says M. to his book, ‘can please the great critic, Apollinaris, then you need 
never fear being turned into wrappers for mackerel. But if he condemns you, then 
you may forthwith run to the fishmonger’s boxes, fit only to have your back scrawled 
over by boys.’ 

There are three plain objections to the text: (1) no schoolboys ever got their 
scribbling paper from fishmongers. Paley’s explanation is that the salarit would write 
their accounts on the back of it. But 1. 8 clearly suggests that the purpose of its con- 


signment to salar1t would be to wrap up fish. It might, alternatively, be urged that — 


l, 1x has no connexion with the fishseller’s, but merely suggests another base use for 
the book. But, if so, the transition to the bookseller’s is very abrupt, and particularly 
inartistic coming as a climax to a scene which is set in the fishseller’s. 


' Alternatively the homoeoteleuton 1 and 4 27. 2, where R’s Gaure is due to the likeness of 


may have caused the trouble; i.e. the scribe went (locup)lett and tibi. 
on after 4 with 5 and 6, then back to 2 and 3, and 2 As seems to have occurred at 12. 14. 3-4; 
then his signal of restoration was misinterpreted, _ see p. 22. 


3 Tumores and furores were presumably 
punishments for lies, which he calls down upon 
himself if what he says is false. For the first cf. 
the Greek notion that blisters on the tongue were 
caused by lying.. 


cf. BA’s omission of two lines at 7. 10. 12, 13; also 
2. 7. 6-7; I. 109. 15; 6. 42. 14; 8. 33. 123 7. 92. 53 
Il. 32. I, 45. 33 12 Ep. 133 14. 25, 35, 98, 162, and 
perhaps 13. 38, omitted by B4 owing to the like- 
ness of -antibus hedis to -ondibus horti, and 8. 
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(2) scrinia are book-boxes, not fish-boxes; cf. 1. 2. 4, 3. 2, 66. 6; 4. 33. 1; 6. 64. 10; 
14. 37. 

(3) licebit is meaningless: we want mecesse ertt. 

Now Il. 9-10 read like a parody of Catullus’ ad librariorum curram scrinia, etc. 
(14. 17); but if they are, they are an aimless parody. Is it not possible that M. was 
here not parodying but quoting Catullus, that he wrote ad librariorum, and that these 
words and the lines before them fell out owing to the homoeoteleuton with salartorum ?! 
In the missing lines M. may have said something like this: ad salariorum | tbis; seu 
veniam petas, libelle, | per nostram veterem sodalitatem, | tunc fortasse aliqua minore 
poena | tu multaberis: ad librariorum, etc. Not only do the problems of the salari and 
the scrinia thus disappear, but Jicebit means what it should: ‘you will be allowed to 
run to the bookseller’s shelves’, says M., suggesting that perhaps something not so 
disagreeable after all is to happen to the book. But no. Its fate, M. goes on, is one 
second only to fish-wrapping—to be sold as scribbling-paper for schoolboys. 


multas in digitis, plures in carmine gemmas 
invenies ; inde est haec, puto, culta manus. 


5. 11. 4-5 


This is an elegant pun on the word manus which seems to have escaped the com- 
mentators: in reference to the jewels on Stella’s fingers it means: ‘these, I fancy, are 
what makes this hand cultured’; in reference to the gems in his poetry it means: 
‘these, I fancy, are what makes this handiwork (i.e. his poetry) cultured’. For haec 
manus = this handiwork cf. 8. 51. 2; Tac. Amn. 1. 61. 3 (in the plural). 


Calliodorus habet censum—dquis nescit ?>—equestrem, 
Sexte, sed et fratrem Calliodorus habet. 
‘Quadringenta secat’ qui dicit oixa pépile: 
uno credis equo posse sedere duos? 
3 Rutgers seca Paley pepile: alii alia 


5. 38. 


The text is, I believe, right here, but has been mispunctuated. I suggest reading a 
comma or semicolon at habet (2) and a full-stop at dicit (3) :2 ‘but C. also has a brother; 
this brother says: ‘‘Calliodorus divides up his 400,000 between us” ’. M. then turns 
to C. and says: ‘Go and divide figs! Do you really believe’, etc. 


qui potuit Bacchi matrem dixisse Tonantem, 
ille potest Semelen dicere, Rufe, patrem. 


5- 72-3 


What is the meaning of this poem? Presumably some mutual friend or enemy of 
Rufus and Martial had referred in a poem to Jupiter as the mater Bacchi because 
he bore him in his thigh. Semele pater is the reductio ad absurdum of that vile 
phrase. 


quare ego non sudo, qui tecum, Zoile, ceno? 
frigus enim magnum synthesis una facit. 


5. 79. 5-6 


enim cannot answer a question, certainly not in the language of Martial. I suggest 
quare? ego ...ceno;. For the abrupt quare cf. 2. 49. 1, 4. 85. 1. “You changed your 
dinner-suit, Zoilus, eleven times during dinner. Why? I, who dine with you, don't 
sweat ; for a single dinner-suit (which is all I have) produces a remarkable coolness.’ 


explanation. (No one seems to have noticed his 
repunctuation of 1. 7: unus, cum sitis duo, C., 
sedetis? This, with Markland’s sedebis, seems to 
me to be right.) 


1 For losses through homoeoteleuton see note 1 
on p. 17. 

2 I see that G. Friedrich suggested taking quz as 
relative to frater, as I do (Philol. 1909, p. 98), but 
he then prints 1. 3 without stops and without 
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6. 14. 1-4 versus scribere posse te disertos | affirmas, Laberi: quid ergo non vis? | 
versus scribere qui potest disertos, | fnon scribatt, Laberi: virum putabo. 


Schneidewin’s conscribat in 1. 4 is to me unconvincing, and no one has satisfactorily 
explained virum putabo, not even Housman. I would accept Duff’s non scribit, and 
would suggest that a fifth line has dropped out by homoearchon with Il. 1 and 3, 
which ran: versus scribere qui nequit disertos: ‘the man who can (i.e. merely says he 
can, like you) write clever verses, but doesn’t, I will suppose to be a man who can’t 
write clever verses.’ For the ‘triolet’ effect cf. 7. 26. 1 and 10; 4. 43. 1, 4, 11. For 
the asyndeton fotest scribere, non scribit, cf. 6. 41. 2, 48. 2; 7. 18.6; Luc. 1. 290 partiri 
non potes orbem, solus habere potes. The corruption to scribat may well have been 
caused by an aé in the margin which was intended to show that the meaning was at 
non scrtbit, but was taken as a correction of scribit to scribat. The converse corruption 


at 
can be seen at 10. 102. 3 where T has dtcttat for dicat (evidently through dicit) ; and see 
my note on 1. 117. 15 above. 


6. 28. 10 gut fles talia, nil fleas, viator. This is the last line of an epitaph. It can 
only, in this context, be translated : ‘You, traveller, who weep at such things, may you 
have nothing to weep at,’ though the main clause would more naturally mean: ‘may 
you weep at nothing’. But surely M. wrote: mi fles: ‘if you do not weep at this, you 
would not weep at anything’. The corruption presumably came through mil fles talia 
nil fleas; and the first nal, being nonsense, was altered to gut. (ni only occurs twice 
in Martial and causes trouble both times, being confused with ne at 5. 34. 6 and with 
nist at 11. 90. 8.) For nt = si non, cf. dispeream ni scis mentula quid sapiat, 11. go. 8. 


6. 77. 7-8 non aliter monstratur Atlans cum compare ginno 


quaeque vehit similem belua nigra Libyn. 


‘Carried in your litter by six porters, though you are poor and young and strong, 
Afer, you look as absurd as if you were to walk naked in the forum, as absurd as an 
Atlas matched with a small mule, or a black elephant ridden by’—what? A black 
African, say the editors. 

Sense can be made of this simile only by supposing that ‘as a little man? on a little 
mule or a black man on a black elephant excites a laugh, so also does a strong and 
lusty youth borne by other lusty youths’ (Paley). But surely this is impossible: 
people may laugh at a young man carried by young men, but if they do, they are not 
laughing at two incongruous objects; and here, surely, it is the contrast between the 
two objects, as is clear from 1. 6, that Martial has in mind. Now Aidlas, if we take it in 
the sense of a giant, gives this contrast ; therefore if there is anything wrong, it is in the 
pentameter, for what can be less incongruous than a black African ona black elephant ? 
Moreover if Martial had wished to say ‘a black African’ here, he would surely have 
said: nigrum Libyn.3 But, however that may be, M. must have chosen some word 
more appropriate to the following proportion: giant:small mule::x:elephant. What 
is x? Surely a dwarf. Friedlaender sees this, for he translates ‘ein kleiner Mohr’, but 
adds ‘similem in Bezug auf die Farbe’. However he then supplies us with the right 
word by quoting Sen. Ep. 84. 41 elephantem minimus Aethtops tubet subsidere in genua 


* Cf. Munro’s hypothesis of an omitted line at _ previous line but one. 
2. 73, which he supplies most ingeniously. For 2 For Atlas = a dwarf the edd. compare Juv. 
other cases of homeoarchon cf. 1. 53(T’somission 8. 32. 
of two lines), 88. 4; 7. 31. 10; 9. 27. 3; 10. 76. 4; II. 3 Housman (on Juv. 14. 269) would read 
32. 1; 12. 55. 5, 10, 59. 8; 14. 10, 95 (omitted by  similem, but his only parallel is 12. 31. 6, where 
BA), and especially 7. 45. 11, which B4 has  similes may well mean ‘like to one another’, not 
omitted from its likeness to the start of the ‘like in colour to the dove-cot’. 
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et ambulare per funem. minimum Libyn ; a tiny African controlling the circus elephant 
is just what M. would have seen at Circenses exciting the admiration (monstratur) of 
the crowd. 


7. 18. 13-14 


dic aliquid saltem clamosoque obstrepe cunno 
et, si adeo muta es, disce vel inde loqui. 


‘Say something to hide the noise of your clamosus cunnus, and, if you are so dumb 
<that you can’t say anything), then learn to speak from there.’ But these two im- 
peratives, dic and disce, must surely be alternatives ; e¢ is as inappropriate a join as if 
Hamlet were to say: ‘And if thou must needs marry, marry a fool.’ For et read aut; 
cf. 4. 61. 14 sile tandem; | aut, si tacere lingua non potest tsta, | aliquando narra quod 
velimus audire. Just as that means ‘Be silent, or, if you can’t, ——’, so this must 
surely mean ‘Speak, or, if you can’t, ——’. A pair of alternatives in the imperative, 
conveying a dilemma, is a favourite conclusion of M.’s; cf. 1. 91, 103, 109; 2. 47; 4. 61; 
5. 38; 7- 54; 12. 97. 10; and in the negative 1. 57 ; 11. 61, 99. For the confusion of e¢ and 
aut in our manuscripts cf. 4. 55. 5; 6. 16. 4; 7. 72. 4. 


9. 39. 3-6 hac (sc. luce) et sancta mei genita est Caesonia Rufi: 
plus debet matri nulla puella suae. 
laetatur gemina votorum sorte maritus, 
contigit hunc illi quod bis amare diem. 


Caesonia is assumed by Friedlaender and others to be Rufus’ wife, but I think she 
was his daughter, first, because 1. 4 is a compliment to Caesonia’s mother, and it seems 
more likely that Martial would pay such a compliment to his friend’s wife than to his 
friend’s mother-in-law ; secondly, because M. could not possibly have used puella (4) 
if he had Rufus’ wife in mind. maritus (5) (i.e. Rufus) looks back to matr1. Thus M. 
means: ‘On this day R.’s Caesonia was born; no maid owes more to her mother 
<than she does to hers.>. And R. for his part rejoices, etc.” Admittedly sanctus is 
usually applied to wives, but M. applies it to maritus at 11. 53. 5. Might he not also 
use it of a daughter? 


9. 90. 6. frontem ruber. I know of no other instance in Martial, fairly common 
though it is elsewhere, of the accusative of respect with an adj. Should we not read 
rubens? The same confusion occurs at 4. 66. 8 and 5. 8. 5. 


10. 37. It is generally supposed (e.g. by Gilbert, Fried., Heraeus) that in this poem 
M. asks us to imagine that he is staying with his friend Maternus at Laurentum on a 
farewell visit before going to Spain ; and this is certainly true of ll. 5—19, in which he is 
evidently urging Maternus to leave Laurentum, where living is dear and bad, and to 
come to Spain. But Il. 1-4 suggest that Maternus may have some commission for 
Martial to carry out in Spain ;! and this clearly implies that Maternus is staying in 
Italy. We therefore have a prima-facie case for thinking that Il. 1-4 do not belong to 
the same poem as Il. 5-2o. And this becomes stronger when we consider the junction 
between Il. 4 and 5: (1) the unfinished sentence in 1. 4 (repeated in 1. 20) is quite un- 
paralleled in M., (2) ll. 5-8 ask whether Maternus thinks it better to haul up a few 
frogs in the Laurentine marshes than to fish in Spain, where you throw back every- 
thing under 3 lbs. Such questions beginning with an (see Juv. 10. 100; 14. 18) = 
‘or do you think it better?’ are usually presented as alternatives, one of which is so 
evidently preferable to the other that the person addressed must be supposed a fool 
for not preferring it. The alternative here is ‘living in Spain’. But Martial has not in 


' si quid mandas can mean nothing else, for, the word in any other sense; cf. 104. 8. 
apart from its sense of ‘assign’, M. does not use 
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ll. 1-4 suggested that Maternus should do so; in fact he has implied that he is staying 
in Italy. (The same argument applies, though not so forcibly, even if we take an 
merely as asking an ordinary, and not an alternative, question.) 

Surely the only possible explanation is that between Il. 4 and 5 there has been a 
loss not only of the main clause answering to 1. 4’s conditional, but more—perhaps 
even of the end of one poem and the beginning of another ; in which case in the first 
Martial told Maternus that he would perform any commission for him in Spain, and 
in the second he urged him, while on a visit to him at Laurentum, to come and live 
in Spain. 

But what, you may say, of 1. 20, an evident quotation from 1. 4? Would Martial 
quote his own words from another poem? I do not know; but there are grounds for 
suspecting 1. 20: in the first place, the unfinished sentence, as we have seen, is un- 
paralleled ; further, the second poem, as much as we have of it, is a close comparison, 
sentence by sentence, between Italy and Spain; but after 1. 19 the Spanish counter- 
part is missing : after ‘in Laurentum your meals come from the city market’ we expect 
a sentence saying ‘in Spain you eat your own produce’. Possibly the missing sentence 
started with Callaicum ; in which case the scribe’s eye may have been caught by the 
homoearchon in 1. 4 so that he copied it out by mistake instead of the original last line. 


‘donavi tamen,’ inquis, ‘amico milia quinque 
et lotam multum terque quaterque togam.’ 


This is the manuscripts reading, though P and some others of the B4 group read 
lotam, ut multum (‘as a big gift’?), a fantastic reading which the edd. have surely only 
accepted because multum is nonsense. But close the inverted commas after quin- 
que, and multum makes perfect sense. M. is mocking Calliodorus: ‘You compare’, 
he says, ‘your relationship with your friend’ (who is perhaps M. himself, for amicus 
often = ‘client’) ‘to that of Pirithous with Theseus or Pylades with Orestes. Non- 
sense: you cannot hold a candle to either.’ ‘All the same’, says C., ‘I have given my 
friend five thousand sesterces.’ ‘Yes’, adds M., ‘and three or four times a much- 
washed toga!’ (As tferque quaterque is ironical, there is no need to alter with Haupt 
to ve... 


10. 47. 12. “Be content to be what you are and prefer nothing.’ This can just 
be battered into meaning ‘wish no change’; but it is hard to read this line without 
wondering if M. wrote nihilque maius. We then look at the excellent app. crit. of 
Lindsay and find that the B4 MSS. actually read malus or maius, though the latter is 
no doubt a guess. But surely malus is evidence for maius and against malts: Ll for 4 is 
very common; cf. especially 45. 4 and 12. 25. 6. malis would easily arise from the 
proximity of velts. 


10. 56. 5 non secat et tollit stillantem Fannius uvam. How you can remove a sup- 
purating uvula without cutting it I don’t know, and I doubt if even Fannius could 
have told us. Nor, if you could, would this be Martial’s Latin for it. Read tmsecat, 
‘cuts into’, or possibly consecat, ‘cuts off’. 


perdet te dolor hic: habere, Publi, 
mores non potes hos et hos ministros. 
11 dolor BA and edd.: pudor C4 


Publius has no right, thinks Martial, to object to his looking at P.’s beautiful 
cupbearer during the meal; and he asks Publius to exchange him for a rough stable- 
boy, so as to free him (M.) from suspicion (7-10). Now what do the last two lines mean ? 
To decide between pudor and dolor we have nothing to help us except the require- 
ments of sense (though C4’s pudor may possibly be the older reading). The clue must 
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10. 98. II—12 
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lie in the last sentence, which is evidently either a comment on, or more probably an 
explanation of, the cryptic first. Friedlaender says that dolor = ‘Eifersucht’ ; and this 
suits suspectus (7); but it leaves us asking what hos mores, etc., means. That P.’s 
jealousy and his beautiful slaves are incongruous? In which case the point is simply 
that P. cannot have beautiful slaves and at the same time avoid being jealous of his 
guests, who will certainly gaze at them. But dolor really means not ‘jealousy’ but 
‘resentment’, ‘mortification’, ‘chagrin’; and this is not a quality belonging to P.’s 
mores. pudor, on the other hand, is ; and if we read it, and take it as used ironically, it 
gives a much subtler point to the poem, besides supplying a meaning for mores: ‘this 
pudicity of yours (i.e. to which you pretend) will be your undoing: you cannot be 
pudicus and at the same time have slaves like this one’.' 

But there is a further point. Whether we read dolor or pudor, perdet is the wrong 
word. There is no question of Publius being ruined or undone. Surely Martial wrote 
prodet, ‘will betray your true character’. per and pro were both indifferently contracted 
to , so the change is negligible. 


10. 100. 5-6. The best reading here is: habeas licebit alterum pedem Ladae, | inepte, 
frustra crure ligneo curres. curris (CA) might possibly stand with /icebit, but there is 
only one other example in M. of /icebit used as a concessive conjunction and followed 
by a present tense in the main clause, viz. 8. 64. 5. 

alterum pedem Ladae could not mean ‘one foot as swift as Ladas’’ (Paley and 
Stone, Ker) unless crure ligneo could mean ‘the other foot’. But it cannot. The whole 
must, I think, mean: “Why, you fool, do you mix up my verses with yours, herd 
foxes with lions, and try to make owls into eagles? Though you have a second Ladas’ 
foot’, i.e. the foot of a second Ladas, ‘in vain will you try to run with a wooden Jeg.’ 
M.’s verses are the foot, his plagiarizer’s are the leg. (One would naturally expect 
altertus ; but M. never has an anapaest outside the first foot of a scazon.) 


II. 1. I-4 quo tu, quo, liber otiose, tendis | cultus Sidone non cotidiana? 
numquid Parthenium videre? certe: | vadas et redeas inevolutus. 


‘It is no use’, says M. to his book, ‘your going off to see Parthenius: he is too busy 
to read you.’ The text of ll. 3-4 is supposed to mean: ‘To see P.? Certainly: go and 
return unopened.’ 

But (1) this is very abrupt for ‘certainly, but, if you do, you must go and return 
unopened’ ; (2) certe in M. (used six times elsewhere) always means ‘at any rate’. Objec- 
tion (2) will still apply to any repunctuation such as certe vadas. 

I suggest that we should read: numquid P. videre certum est?, i.e. that cerié was 
read as certe: ‘Are you determined to see P.? You would go and return, etc.’ For 
certum est, with t#b+ unexpressed, cf. 3. 38. 13, 5. 60. 3. 


quanto tu melius, quotiens placet ire fututum, 
quae verum mavis dicere, Paula, viro! 


II. 7. 13-14 


“What will you do now, Paula, when you want to go to a lover, since you cannot 
now say you have orders to go to Caesar?? Will you try various other lies? Some 
other wanton might say she was going to Sinuessa’s baths (to cure hysteria). How 
much better do you do (13-14), who prefer to tell your husband the truth!’ But the 
last couplet makes nonsense of the rest of the poem, throughout which M. is asking 
what lies she will tell now. I suggest that we should read guae malis, i.e. st tu malts 
as at 100. 2-3 (and see Housman in C.R. xxxix, p. 203) : ‘How much better would you 
do if you were to prefer to tell your husband the truth!’ 


' The point of Il. 7-10 then would be that M. and take ugly ones. But of course he will not. 
2 Because Domitian is dead. 
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12. 14. I-4 parcius utaris moneo rapiente veredo, 
Prisce, nec in lepores tam violentus eas. 
saepe satisfecit praedae venator et acri 
decidit excussus nec rediturus equo. 


‘Pray don’t’, says M. to Priscus, ‘go riding so desperately after hares.’ Then after 
enumerating the dangers of this sport, he says: 


g-I0 si te delectant animosa pericula, Tuscis 
(tutior est virtus) insidiemur apris. 


‘If spirited danger is your delight, let us snare Tuscan boars instead.’ This one 
would naturally suppose to be the end of the poem, but in a further couplet 


II-I2 quid te frena iuvant temeraria? saepius illis, 
Prisce, datum est equitem rumpere quam leporem 


Martial goes on, with astonishing lameness, to ask why P. likes frena temeraria, ‘rash 
bridles’, and to repeat the gist of what he described in Il. 3-4. Surely ll. 11-12 are out 
of place, and should be restored to their position after ll. 1-2, from which they fell 
owing to the homoearchon Prisce in ll. 2 and 12 (really 4). Further, frena temeraria, 
‘rash bridles’, is almost meaningless after ll. g—10, but placed after ll. 1-2, it looks back to 
parcius utaris rapiente veredo ; and leporem (12), too, is eased by the proximity of im 
lepores (2): ‘Use your hunter more sparingly, and do not rush so violently after hares. 
Why do you delight in the rash bridle (i.e. a bridle adjusted for rash speed)? Its effect 
is more often to destroy the rider than the hare.’ M. then (3-4) describes in detail how 
the hunter has often been destroyed. 


12.60 and 60 b. It was rash of Gruter to join Il. 7-14 with ll. 1-6. They are no doubt 
on the same subject (M.’s birthday), but they cannot belong to the same poem, 
because (1) ¢e in 1. 14 should then mean the birthday (to which the poem is addressed), 
but it obviously cannot ; (2) the construction of a series of infinitives beginning with 
pallere (7) and summed up by haec perferre (13) is unparalleled in M. The only possible 
explanation is that ll. 7-14 belong, as the manuscripts say they do, to a different poem 
from ll. 1-6, and that in the missing introductory lines there occurred (1) a person to 
whom ¢e referred, (2) a verb on which the infinitives depended. Possibly the poem 
began with the word natal1, and the homoearchon caused the omission. 


12.61.11 frons haec stigmate non meo notanda est. ‘You need not be afraid, Ligurra, 
that I will stoop to writing a poem about you. Go and find some poet who writes 
verse with chalk or charcoal in the jakes. frons haec, etc.’ But haec has to mean that 
brow of yours, which should be ista.2 We should read hoc (corrupted to hec) : “your brow 
should be marked by this brand, not by mine’. The same confusion occurs at 7. 26. 3; 
II. 27. 13, 86. 6; 14. 144. 1; and of course e for o is common. 


13. 1 and 2. These two poems are out of place here: (1) they have nothing to do 
with xenia. (2) They seem to be fragments; at any rate 1 is evidently two fragments, 
ll. 1-4 being about his old poems, which are to go to wrap fish and be replaced by new 
ones, ll. 5-8 being an explanation of why M. is not interested in gaming, his gaming 
being poetry. (3) 3 is evidently the dedicatory poem to the xem1a. (4) Between 3 and 
4 we have in Q the advertisement stating, among other things, that book 13 now 


' For omission or transposition through 2 M. uses iste for ille and even hic, but not vice 
homoearchon, see note I on p. 19, and through _—-versa (haec aures at 7. 26. 4 is clearly corrupt). 
homoeoteleuton note 1 on p. 17. 3 


ae 
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begins. This advertisement occurs in Q at the end of every book, but here it appears 
between 13. 3 and 4 as well as at the end of 12. This seems to suggest that poems 1 and 
2 crept in between the end of 12 and the advertisement which divided 12 from 13 in 
Q’s archetype, having been displaced, no doubt, from somewhere in books 1 to 12. 
(5) But the most conclusive evidence comes from the title-headings. We have reason 
to think that the headings in 13 and 14 are those which M. says he wrote himself. 
Our manuscripts do not always exactly agree in the readings they give of them, but 
the discrepancies (mostly merely in spelling) are far less in these headings than in 
those of 1-12. When we come, however, to look at the headings of 13. 1 and 2 we 
find complete chaos in the manuscripts: for 13. 1 A4 has AD LECTOREM, B4 DE DELE- 
CTATIONE SCRIPTURAE, CA has none; for 13. 2 A“ has none, B“ AD LECTOREM, C4 XENIA. 
Does not this suggest that these two poems were written out here without headings in the 
archetype of our manuscripts, and that they were later given headings or left bare 
according to taste? And how did they come to be without headings? Surely most 
probably by being displaced from their context, as they would be if they were not 
whole poems but only fragments. 


14. 27 si mutare paras longaevos cana capillos, 
accipe Mattiacas—quo tibi calva ?—-pilas. 


The pilae here are generally supposed to be balls of soap with which to dye the 
hair, as German women did (cf. 8. 33. 20). But what of calua? What woman dyes 
her hair through fear of baldness? Friedlaender says there is a reference here to an 
anecdote of Augustus who derided his daughter Julia for pulling out her grey hairs; 
i.e. that the fear of baldness comes from this habit. But this is far-fetched ; and one 
would need further evidence that this was a common habit and a common fear. And 
indeed if it was common, there would not be much wit in Augustus’ remark. 

Now Bé gives Crines as the heading of this poem and Safo as the heading of 26. 
Is it not possible that this is right, and that this poem, not 27, accompanied a gift of 
German hair, whose object was to hide baldness? In that case mutare means not to 
‘dye’ but to ‘alter’, and we should read Mattiacos pilos for pilas. For pilus = hair of 
the head, cf. 5. 49. 7. 

Now what of 26? It has always been supposed that 1. 2 means: ‘you will be able 
to be smarter with captive hair (which I am sending herewith)’. But the whole poem 
might well refer to a gift of Chattica spuma, as indeed is suggested by 1. 1: ‘Chattic dye 
gives a burnish to German locks: you will be able (with this dye) to be smarter than 
the hair of captives’ (a compendious comparison). 


excipient apros expectabuntque leones ; 
intrabunt ursos, sit modo firma manus. 


14. 30. I-2 


expectabunt is surely an extraordinary word. “These spears’, says M., ‘will inter- 
cept boars; they will also’, he says, ‘pierce bears.’ Surely between these two verbs 
he cannot have intended to say that they would await lions. I suggest exceptabunique, 
a rare word, but, I think, possible here as a metrical variant for excipient. For the 
confusion cf. 5. 30. 2 CA suspiciende, BA suscipiende ; 9. 28. 8; and especially Stat. Theb. 
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1 But in any case there seems to have beena__if not earlier (see Lindsay, Joc. cit., pp. 53-4). 
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omnia dum uolumus, facimus quaecumque, probari, 
utque suis nullus non faueat uitiis, 
lenito titulo parcum se dicit auarus, etc. 


18. fau muttits (* and dots in darker ink) A, as above edd., fauet et wittis Baehr., 
fauet ah! uitiis Manitius. It was left to Purser to stop the rot and to point out that 
the true reading is that of the first hand of A, viz. fauet in uitiis. This gives us the 
required indicative, and the later hand’s correction is easy to account for. P. explains 
that ‘fauet = fauet sibi, the sibt being easily supplied from suis’. There is, however, 
more in it than this. We have here a typical example of the vulgar encroachment of 
in on the case usages ; very similar is Petron. 52. 1 ‘in argento plane studiosus sum’, i.e. 
‘very keen on silver’ (quoted by Schmalz-Hofm., p. 537). It is to be questioned, 
indeed, whether A is not to be followed also in 1. 198 ‘ne facias aliis quidquid fieri tibi 
non uis, | inque aliis facias quod tibi uis fieri’ (tmque A ‘uix recte’ Ellis, idque B edd.). 
The above passage is further improved if we read atque, tentatively suggested by 
Purs., for utque (A). 


2. 17-19 


2. 27 f. contentum uexet quaecumque iniuria, nulli, 
si male pertuleris, par quoque redde malum. 


27. contempitum A Bell., contentum Ellis. 28. simile A, st male Marténe Ellis Bell., 
st mala Commire. This passage (cf. 1 Thess. 5. 15 ‘uidete ne quis malum pro malo 
alicui reddat’) is not satisfactory either in E.’s or Bell.’s text. In 28 it seems clear that 
the right reading is Commire’s st mala ; mala is required to balance malum,' while male 
is entirely obscure (for the error cf. 1. 139 nubile B, nobtile A, for nubtla). As regards 27, 
the passage is vastly improved if we discard the irrelevant contemptum of A, which 
Bell. preserves, and adopt E.’s correction, contentum. All is, however, not yet well, 
for E.’s punctuation yields an inappropriate sense. We must place a semicolon after 
iniuria, taking guaecumque as an indefinite pronoun (= quaelibet ; so in 1. 135 and 183) ; 
the weight of the sentence thus falls on contentwum, i.e. ‘let any wrong which afflicts 
you find you calm’; cf. 2. 95 ‘quidquid id est uariis quod wexat corpora saeuis... 
contento poteris sustinuisse animo’. 


dulci praeterea frenos impone palato, 
ne sapor antiquum saeuiat inlecebris. 

illos caelorum donis regnisque potitos 
fecit mortales ambitiosa gula. 

dum magis in uetitum ruimus cupimusque negata 
et, quod difficile est, hoc potius uolumus. 


46. antiquii seutat A, antiquum (‘fort. seruiat’) Ellis, antiquus Marténe, antiquis 
Commire Bell., antiquum (= antiquorum, sc. Adae et Euae) serutat Manitius. None of 
these readings seems to me to represent either natural Latin or natural sense. Purser, 
who defends E.’s text, is surely right in insisting on the retention of saeusat, which is 
used characteristically ; he aptly compares Juv. 5. 94 ‘dum gula saeuit’ ; note too Apul. 
Met. 4. 7 ‘merum saeuienti uentri tuo soles auiditer ingurgitare’. antiquum is also 
convincing, i.e. ‘be frenzied as of old’.? It is over znlecebris that difficulty arises (and 


™ For the change of number cf. 1. 526 ‘ore __uias’ (see C. F. W. Miiller, Synt. d. Nom. u. Akk., 
ferens falsum, pectore uera premens’. p. 84; but he strangely misunderstands 1. 318, 
2 A striking instance of this type of accusative quoting only the words rectum continuare utas). 
occurs in 1. 318 ‘quae rectum ducunt continuare In 1. 543 ‘ceu non casuras immensum (A, im- 
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it arises in any reading which retains saewiat). P. suggests that the line may mean 
‘lest the taste may feel its furious craving of old at the presence of dainties’, and thinks 
that inlecebris is an instrumental ablative ; but such an interpretation is very far from 
satisfying. We may remove the difficulty and add a picturesque touch to the sentence 
by reading 7 latebris. 

49. It is difficult to see what force dum (‘car’ Bell.) can have. We should expect 
rather a word to contrast with zllos (i.e. Adam and Eve, already anticipated in anti- 
quum) in 47. tum, proposed by Manitius, is not satisfactory. I suggest nunc, placing 
a semicolon after gula in 48. 


2. 189 f. 


praetereo gladiis quantum, quantumque ruinis 
igni grandinibus fluminibus liceat. 

O. has dwelt on the numberless deaths occasioned by the Vandal invasion of Gaul 
(A.D. 406), and now refers in general terms to the universal presence and inevitability 
of death, enumerating some of its agents. 

190. graminibus A, grandinibus Schurtzfl., ignis seminibus Hitchcock. A’s reading, 
which Bell. contrives to retain as = ‘poisons’, is out of the question (see Purser’s note), 
and S.’s conjecture, grandinibus, read by Ellis and approved by Purser, is a great 
improvement. Bell.’s objection to the latter that while hail damages crops it does not 
in general kill men is not, however, without relevance. Hail might be an injurious 
component of a storm: cf. indeed Claud. Donat. Aen. 4. 160, p. 374. 8 ‘tonitrua con- 
crepunt, nimbi funduntur, grando exitium portat’; but O. seems scarcely likely to 
have singled out hail among the dangerous weather phenomena; the plague of hail 
in the scriptures (Exod. 9), to which Purs. appeals, was certainly no ordinary occur- 
rence. There is the further objection that grandinibus consorts very strangely with 
ignt and fluminibus. The solution is, however, simple: we must correct fluminibus, 
which is strange in any case, to fulminibus and read igni grandinibus fulminibus. We 
thus have the same triple combination of elements as in 2. 350 (where the terrors of the 
day of judgement are described) ‘ac passim flammae fulgura grando ruent’ ; the scrip- 
tural plague of hail, it may be noted, was accompanied by fire and thunder. grando 
and fulmen are linked together also in the further work attributed in the manuscript 
to O., viz. Orat. 17 ‘uenti pluuiae grando fulmina’ (so Baehr. Bell. rightly, flumina A 
Ellis), an echo perhaps of Lucr. 5. 1192 ‘uenti fulmina (flumina codd.) grando’ ; cf., too, 
Tert. Nat. 2. 5 ‘ut fulmina, ut grandines’, Aug. Ciu. 22. 22 ‘grandine fulmine’, Liv. 2. 
62. 1 ‘foeda tempestas cum grandine ac tonitribus’, etc. 

Purs. in his note ad /. refers to 2. 350 (quoted above) and suggests that the line 
‘might tend not only to support S.’s emendation grandinibus, but to urge us to alter 

fluminibus into fulguribus: but we cannot suppose that the invasions of the Vandals 
were accompanied by phenomena as awful as O. supposed the day of judgement would 
be’. He forgets that the poet is no longer referring to the Vandals, but, as 185 ff. make 
clear, to the universal presence of death in all its forms. It is, however, fulminibus 
that our alteration must be. 


sic hominum res est: pereunt quaecumque geruntur, 
proficit et moritur quod sibi uita trahit. 

sed fac uiuacis spatia haec tam longa senectae, 
orbis ut immunis funera respicias, 

sero licet ueniat, ueniat tamen ille necesse est 
qui non in totum finis abesse potest. 


2. 207-14 


mensas B) construis arces’ we must surely grauiore casu | decidunt turres’), not, as Ellis 
take inmensum with casuras,i.e.‘doomedtosuffer _ Bell. Miller (1.c., p. 111) and the Thes. sipiass: 
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nam quae nascuntur, crescunt post atque senescunt, 
et senio fessis nil nisi mors superest. 


O. has been stressing the inevitability of death and has just compared the course 
of human life to the gradual consumption of a wax candle. 

207. geruntur (A) is very unsatisfactory; the poet is concerned not with the ruin 
of men’s achievements (if that is what p. g. geruntur may be taken to mean), but with 
elemental life and death. We must correct to genuntur (= nascuntur in 213) ; cf. Lucr. 
4. 143 ‘nunc ea quam facili et celeri ratione genantur (edd., gerantur OQ) | perpetuoque 
fluant ab rebus lapsaque cedant’, id. 4. 159 ‘genuntur’ (edd., geruntur OQ), id. 3. 797 
‘geni’ (see Ernout ad l.). The language of the passage has a strong Lucretian flavour 
(with 207 f. and 213 f. cf. Lucr. 3. 445 f. and 457 f. ‘gigni pariter pariterque uidemus | 
crescere et, ut docui, simul aeuo fessa fatisci’, etc.), and the use of the old form geno 
is fully in keeping. Another late writer who uses this form is Arnob., viz. Nat. 4. 21 
‘genitur’. For the line cf. 1. 290 ‘utque hominum res est, hoc uenit, illud abit’. 

208. proficit (A), though entirely appropriate, is ruthlessly altered by Havet and 
Bell. into deficit. The verb is here used in the sense of ‘grow’, ‘increase’; cf. Prud. 
Symm. 2. 315 f. ‘tardis semper processibus aucta | crescit uita hominis et longo pro- 
ficit usu’. 

It will be observed that the substance of 207 f. is repeated in 213 f. and that q. 
genuntur (207) corresponds to q. nascuntur (213), proficit (208) to crescunt (213). 

209 f. Bell. makes fine nonsense of these lines, translating ‘mais supposons que ta 
vieillesse vivace se prolonge assez pour te permettre d’assister intact a la ruine de 
l’univers’. The reader may enjoy such a lively old age that he survives the end of the 
world, only ultimately to die, presumably alone! The phrase funera orbis here means 
‘deaths occurring in, or suffered by, the world’; funera mundi in 185 has the same 
sense ; for the line cf. 237 f. ‘toto penitus uelut orbe remoti | spectamus toto quid- ~ 
quid in orbe perit’. 

In 209 it is hard to see what force we can ascribe to haec. We should emend to e 
(read as ec aud corrected to hec, i.e. haec), i.e. ‘also’ to introduce a further point. 
Trans. ‘But suppose, too, that you enjoy so long a span of vigorous old age that you 
(go on) regard(ing) the world’s deaths unscathed’ (tmmunis = impunis). 


27 


2. 231 sed nos, decurso primaeuae flore iuuentae. 


decurse A', decurso A, decusso Baehr. Bell.; primaeuo A, primaeuae Ellis. 

I see no justification for altering the blameless reading primaeuo. The expression 
brimaeuo flore iuuentae occurs also in Sil. 1. 376 (though in 16. 405 we find primaeuae 
f.1.), Avien. Arat. 178, Carm. epigr. 1398. 1 in the same verse-position, and also in Sen. 
Phaedr. 620; cf. Virg. Aen. 7. 162 ‘pueri et primaeuo flore iuuentus’. 

Still less justification is there for Baehr.’s deplorable decusso, readily swallowed by 
the impressionable Bell., who thinks (p. 60) that ‘decurso formerait avec flore une 
image incohérente’. The same mixture of metaphors, now outworn and scarcely 
regarded as such, occurs in Ambr. Hex. 3. 11. 48 ‘breui . . . decurso aetatis flore’, and 
Juv. 9. 126 ff. ‘festinat enim decurrere uelox | flosculus angustae miseraeque breuissima 
uitae | portio’. A passage which might have given Baehr. and Bell. food for thought 
is Lucr. 3. 1042 ‘Epicurus obit decurso lumine uitae’. 


hos tenebrae iuges caeca sub nocte manebunt : 
his lumen ftunc flamma seuera dabit. 


A description of Hell. Jum’ tunc (A) is a teaser, and no satisfactory solution has 
been proposed. It seems to me that the nature of the missing word has not been fully 


1 Cf., however, Luc. 7. 617 ‘in funere mundi’ = ‘at the death of a world’, 
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appreciated, and it may be useful to indicate what it is likely to be. In 275 thereisa 
strong emphasis on the intensity of the darkness which will envelop some sinners; it is 
perpetual and shrouded in blind night. We are then told that for others the awful 
flame will emit a light. It seems reasonable to deduce that the darkness of the one 
region is contrasted with the light of the other, just as in the ensuing verses blazing 
furnaces are contrasted with constricting ice. This is followed up in 281 by a reference 
to the discors ... natura gehennae. What we miss in 276 is an adjective which serves 
to heighten the contrast between darkness and light. None of the solutions proposed 
realizes this requirement; ¢enue (Commire) and modicum (Galdi) indeed have the 
reverse effect and may be dismissed at once; of the others, viz. toruum (Baehr.), 
cunctum (Haverfield), taetrum (Purser), maestum (Thomas, Bell.), tantum (Biicheler, 
Moricca), none gives the sense we look for. A particularly appropriate epithet would 
be rutilus, which is used by O. of flame in 1. 323 ‘rutilos . . . ignes’, 1. 432 ‘stellarum 
rutilae . . . faces’, and in 2. 369 is applied to Christ’s tribunal; cf. Prud. Cath. 5. 1 
‘inuentor rutili, dux bone, luminis’. It may well be that lumen tunc represents the 
remains of lumrutii, i.e. lumen rutilum; the corruption may have arisen through a 
copyist’s reading tl as 7% (tum), the development being lumruitl < lumruti < lumen 
tunc. 


2, 281 f. et cum tam discors pugnet natura gehennae, 

nominis unius uis tamen est uaria. 

In Hell men experience extremes of darkness and of light,” of heat and of cold. It 
may be worth calling attention to the booby-trap contained in amen (282), into which 
the translators fall headlong, regarding tamen as adversative to cum; thus Bell. 
strives hard but vainly to achieve sense: ‘et quoique ces diverses sortes de tourments 
infernaux s’accordent mal ensemble, ils ne sont que les formes variées d’un méme sup- 
plice’. In 282 there is a strong contrast between unius and uaria,? and tamen must be 
adversative to the concession implied in unius; the force of cum must be causal; 
trans. ‘and since the nature of Hell wars in such discord, though it is but a single 
entity, its force is diversified’. 


2. 299-304 inuidus inpatiens mollis falsator adulter, 
et uini totus, totus et inlecebrae, 
dextram caede nocens, linguam in conuicia promptans, 
peruasor iactans inpius indocilis 
iudicii ante diem poenas dabit, ut neque paruum 
supplicii spatium det mora iudicii. 


301. As above A except prompta. Ellis’s conjecture promptans is wide of the mark. 
The expression in conuicia prompia is naturally applied to the tongue and we must 
certainly preserve the adjective. Moreover, dextram caede nocens cannot stand ; the 
dextra must be the agent, not the recipient, of injury. Nor does Havet’s conjecture 
satisfy, viz. dextra in caede n., lingua in c. prompius. Bell.’s attempt to improve 
matters, viz. dextra caede n., lingua in c. prompta,* only adds to the confusion. And 
yet the solution is already to be found in the appar. crit. of the Migne edition (sug- 
gested, evidently without knowledge of the latter, also by Purser), viz. dextera caede 


1 Still less does Baehr.’s remarkable achieve- _uarias mors ruit una uias’, 286 ‘non. . . excipient 
ment his lamentatum lamna, considered by Bell. unam crimina multa necem’, 354 ‘una in diuersis 
‘une lecon assez ingénieuse’. uox erit agminibus’, 

2 See last note. 4 This he finds himself able to translate by 

3 Q. is fond of such antitheses: cf. 1. 174 ‘(lex) ‘celui dont la main se sera souillée d’un meurtre, 
uno quae cunctis prospicit officio’, 484 ‘unius celui dont la langue aura été prompte a l’injure’. 
innumerum crimen auaritiae’, 2. 192 “et quae per 
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nocens, lingua [nom.]| 1m conuicia prompta, the member being used for the person as, 
for example, in Vulg. Prov. 26. 28 ‘lingua fallax non amat ueritatem, et os lubricum 
operatur ruinas’. For the expression dextera caede nocens cf. Luc. 9. 269 “quis uestras 
ulla putet esse nocentes | caede manus?’ ; cf. too id. 4. 2 ‘martem... non multa caede 
nocentem’, ro. 388 ‘Pompei caede nocentes’, and also Sen. Herc. Oet. goo ‘quorum error 
nocens, non dextra fuerat’. 

304. The sense required is that conveyed by Bell.’s rendering, viz. ‘en sorte que 
l’attente de ce moment ne puisse apporter le moindre retard au supplice’ (neque = 
ne... quidem) ; it is not, however, a sense to be derived from the Latin. We must 
correct supplicit to suppliciis, assuming an error of haplography. spatiwm sometimes 
approximates in meaning to ‘interval’, ‘delay’, ‘postponement’, and is used with dare 
in e.g. Liv. 8. 32. 14 ‘orabant ut .. . irae suae spatium et consilio tempus daret’, Stat. 
Theb. 10. 704 ‘ne frena animo permitte calenti, | da spatium tenuemque moram’, 
Gratt. 413 ‘quodsi dat spatium clemens et promonet ortu | morbus’, etc. 


at parte ex alia blandorum fuerba piorum, 
si nec uexati restituere malum, 

auxilium miseris, uictum tribuere petenti, 
affectum notis, seruitium patribus, (fulgebunt). 


2. 319-22 


319. For the corrupt werba (A) Ellis suggests, but does not read, turba, which is 
accepted by Bell. Galdi' proposes /audanda caterua, objecting to blandorum as being 
an adjective with profane associations. This adjective may, however, bear a highly 
favourable sense = benignus, clemens; it may indeed be applied to the Deity: cf. 
Paul. Nol. Carm. 15. 22 ‘blandus et indignis et dulcis Christus amaris’, id. ib. 18. 297, 
Ps. Rufin. In psalm. 33. 17 ‘bonis quidem blandus est, et propitius: malis uero terri- 
bilis et districtus (wultus dei)’; but we need look no farther for a parallel than O. him- 
self, viz. 1. 208 ‘si quis te nocte uiantem | blandus uicinum ducat in hospitium’. The 
quality of kindliness is well illustrated in the sentences which follow. For the attach- 
ment of an adjective to another adjective used substantivally cf. 1. 521 ‘foedi in 
crimine falsi’ (see exx.? in Kiihn.—Steg. i. 226 and 230, e.g. Cic. Aft. 12. 21. 5 ‘fortis 
aegroti’).2 We cannot do better than read blandorum turba piorum, as E. suggests, 
comparing for the circumlocution 2. 381 ‘iustorum . . . caterua’, 2. 386 ‘inpia . . . turba’, 
Paul. Nol. (?) Carm. append. 3. 35 ‘angelicus populus, patriarchae et turba piorum’, 
Dracont. Laud. dei 2. 166 ‘turba piorum’. 

320. E.’s st for sed (A) does not convince. Marténe’s conjecture, gut, which Bell. 
adopts, is far preferable. I do not see adequate grounds for Havet and Bell.’s suspicion 
of a lacuna after 319. nec = ne... quidem. 

322. Perhaps we should read natis for notis (A) to contrast with patribus. 


2. 369-72 mox rutilum scandens eadem cum carne tribunal, 
quam caelo intulerat glorificans hominem, 
omnia quae reliquis labantur in ordine saeclis, 


quae tunc, quaeue dehinc lege manente fiant (age?). 


The day of judgement. In 372 ¢unc (A), though apparently unsuspected hitherto, 
yields no sense whatever,* and should be corrected to nunc. The passage is, however, 
' Athenaeum, Studii periodici di letteratura e 
storia, Pavia, R. Universita, vi (1928), pp. 41 f. 
2 Correct Cic. Alt. 4. 5. 3 to 4. 3. 5 (inerti 


and its attachment to a substantival adjective is 
much less noteworthy (see Kiihn.-Steg. l.c.). 

4 The meaning assigned to it by Bell., viz. ‘a 
l’instant méme’, is indeed the meaning required ; 
but it is not one possessed by tunc, and it is tunc 
which stands in his text. 


3 Aetna 625 ‘uel solis parsura piis’, quoted as 
an instance by Galdi, is not parallel ; in the latter 
case the attributive adjective is a quasi-numeral 
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still not right ; we should have expected a reference to the past as well as to the present 
and future (cf. 363 f. ‘sed fuit a primi genitum quod tempore mundi | usque diem 
mundo qui modo finis erit’), and it seems likely that a couplet referring to the past 
has dropped out after 370. Such a couplet may well have begun like 371 with the words 
omnia quae and its omission through haplography would be natural enough. Jege in 
372 1 interpret as lege qua res labuntur uel fiunt.: 


A. HuDSON-WILLIAMS. 
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Fleckeisen’s Jahrbb. f. Phil. u. Paddag. cxxxvii, 
1888, p. 395. 


t Since writing this article I have found that 
nunc was in fact conjectured by Baehr. in 


ADDENDUM 


The following should be added to my notes on Book I which appeared in Class. Quart., vol. xliii, 


1949, pp. 130 ff. 
1. 601-6 hinc cohibet totum pacis concordia mundum, 
quae brutis etiam cum ratione datur. 
et cum flammiferis frigentia, mollia duris, 
siccis cum pugnent umida, lenta citis, 
omne per ignotas tacito moderamine causas 
uno consociat foedere pacis opus. 


602. brutis does not here mean ‘beasts’, as it has been generally taken (Barth Baehr. Ellis Bell.), 
a sense which involves an absurd irrelevancy, but ‘irrational things’, viz. the elements, which though 
mutually opposed are by the divine purpose kept at peace; cf. Consult. Zacch. 1. 24 ‘elementa... 
bruta’, Gaudent. Tract. 12. 4 ‘elementorum irrationabilium’. For the general sense and language of 
the passage cf. Ov. Met. 1. 19 ff., Manil. 1. 141 ff., Sen. Nat. 7. 27. 4 ‘non uides quam contraria inter 
se elementa sint? grauia et leuia sunt, frigida et calida, umida et sicca. tota haec mundi concordia 
ex discordibus constat’, Apul. Mund. 19, Claud. 8. 284 ff. ‘nonne uides operum quod se pulcherrimus 
ipse | mundus amore liget nec ui conexa per aeuum | conspirent elementa sibi?’, Dracont. Satisf. 
59 f., Boeth. Consol. 2 carm. 8. 1 ff., 3c. 9. 10 f., 4c. 6. 19 ff. ‘haec concordia temperat aequis | elementa 
modis, ut pugnantia | uicibus cedant umida siccis | iungantque fidem frigora flammis . . . 44 hic est 
cunctis communis amor’ (cf. Plato, Tzm.). After datur we should print a comma instead of the full 
stop read by Ellis and Bell. 

Both here and in 1. 44 ‘geminam . . . uitam (sc. terrenam et caelestem) a domino indultam cum 
ratione homini’ the expression cum ratione must mean ‘with reasoned purpose’. Purser (1.c., pp. 56 f.) 
regards it as = xara Adyov (so Bell.). A closer equivalent is pera Adyov; cf. Plato, Soph. 265 c ri 
dvow yevvay amo twos aitias adrouarns Kai avev Stavoias duovons, 7 peta Adyou TE Kal 
Geias amd Veo byvyvopévns, Menand. Frg. 617 K. “EAAnvés eciow avipes, adyvwpoves, kai pera Aoyropod 
mavra mparrovoiv twos. Contrast Plin. Nat. 2. 43. 113 ‘hinc bruta fulmina et uana, quae nulla ueniant 
ratione naturae’. 

604. We should read compugnent (so Thes., conpungnent A), both because the authority of A is in 
general superior to that of B, which has cum pugnent (so edd.), and because the former is in itself 
more natural; cf. Sulp. Seu. Mart. 14. 2 “compugnantium inter se elementorum’,. 

ERRATUM: In vol. xliii (1949), p. 134, line 1, a bracket should be inserted after ‘punishment’, and 
in line 2 the bracket after ‘reatum’ should be deleted. 
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CATULLUS AND STATIUS: FOUR NOTES 


Catull. 11. 9-12 siue trans altas gradietur Alpes, 
Caesaris uisens monimenta magni, 
Gallicum Rhenum fhorribilesquef ulti- 


mosque Britannos, etc. 


ultimosque is probably sound; cf. 29. 4 ‘ultima Britannia’, Virg. Ecl. 1. 66 ‘et 
penitus toto diuisos orbe Britannos’, Aen. 8. 727 ‘extremique hominum Morini’, Hor. 
Carm. 2. 20. 18-19 ‘ultimi . . . Geloni’ ; passages which suggest that ultimos here is most 
forceful if it is the sole epithet of Britannos. 

I propose Gallicum Rhenum horribilem niue ulti- | mosque Britannos. Alpes... 
Rhenum recalls Virg. Ecl. 10. 46-8 ‘tu procul a patria (nec sit mihi credere tantum), | 
Alpinas a, dura, niues et frigora Rheni | me sine sola uides’ ; and cf. Val. Flacc. 5.. 306 
‘horriferamue niuem’, Stat. Silu. 5. 1. 127-9 ‘tecum gelidas comes illa per arctos | 
Sarmaticasque hiemes Histrumque et pallida Rheni | frigora’. niue lost by a scribe, 
further change would follow. 


Catull. 114. 5-6 | quare concedo sit diues, dum omnia desint. 
saltum laudemus, dum tmodof ipse egeat. 


I propose dummodo homo tpse egeat; for the elisions, cf. 73. 6. 


Stat. Theb. 7. 11-13 . .. seu, quod reor, arma tubasque 
insatiatus obit caraeque in sanguine gentis 
luxuriat. 


Garrod notes: ‘obit Baehrens: habet PwS: auet Schrader: an Aiat? nam plus quam 
“auere”’ arma uidetur qui in sanguine iam luxuriat’. For obit corrupted to habet cf. 
Val. Flacc. 3. 710; the possibility of imsatiatus amat is suggested by the variants 
habet, amet at Mart. 8. 78. 16. 

caraeque (Thracaeque Garrod, tentatively) seems odd in the context, if possible. 
If we emend, I suggest duraeque. The stages of error could have been duraeque, 
claraeque, caraeque ; durus, clarus are variants at Ach. 1. 564, caramque, claramque at 
Theb. 8. 641. Cf. Virg. Aen. 11. 48 ‘cum dura proelia gente’ ; durissima gente, of the 
Thracian Bessi, seems the likeliest reading in Amm. Marc. 27. 4. 11. 


Stat. Theb. 10. 26 ... Mors subitam integri stupet auguris umbram... 

integri Garrod: nigri codd.: ignari Alton, from 8. 225-6 ‘nunc funera rident | 
auguris ignari’. There, however, rident helps ignari. magni? Cf. 9. 205 “Tydeos... 
magni’, 12. 103 ‘magnumque Menoecea’ (Garrod’s tentative numenque Men. seems 
needless), 12. 127 ‘magni memor illa mariti’, Ach. 1. 264 ‘magnum . . . Caenea’. At 


Ach, 2. 127 nigro, magno are variants. 
E. L. B. MEurIG DAVIEs. 
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SPARTAN AUSTERITY: A POSSIBLE EXPLANATION 


THERE are three outstanding events in the internal history of Sparta during the sixth 
century. First, there is the constitutional settlement defining the functions of the 
Crown, the Senate, and the Assembly: this is now generally admitted to have taken 
place about 600 B.c. Secondly, there is the increase in the importance of the ephorate, 
a pseudo-democratic development associated with the ephor Chilon and the year 556. 
Thirdly, there is the decline in Spartan material culture ; this process begins shortly 
after the turn of the century with the abandonment of gold and ivory work, and 
culminates shortly after the middle of the century in an almost total collapse of 
artistic and cultural standards." 

This decline is usually supposed to have coincided with the increased militarization of 
Spartan life, and to have been reflected in literature by the difference between Alcman’s 
Sparta, with its purple-robed maidens and its garrulous, convivial citizenry, and the 
enormous barrack described, perhaps in exaggerated terms, by Xenophon. By the 
commonly accepted theory, Chilon or some other contemporary reformer would have 
brought the change about deliberately, in order to retain the Spartiate hegemony over 
rebellious subjects and discontented allies. A variant of this view would describe the 
556 revolution as an egalitarian, almost puritanical, movement within the Spartiate 
aristocracy itself.2 Both of these views involve some difficulties. 
| First of all, the Eunomia of 600 is usually regarded as a final settlement ; the rise 
of the ephorate is not regarded by ancient authors as having been directed against the 
Eunomia, or as having had equal importance with it. Secondly, the decline of Spartan 
luxury does not seem to have been quite contemporaneous with the militarization of 
Spartan life. We know that considerable military, and probably some economic, 
reform took place early in the reign of King Archidamus ;3 Herodotus, whose infor- 
mants could remember a time earlier than this, shows us a Sparta which, apart from 
having retained its monarchy, differed little from other aristocratic states. Thirdly, 
Sparta’s Peloponnesian power in and immediately after 556 seems, apart from one 
obscure reference in the Rylands papyrus, to have been still comparatively small. 
Tegea had only been defeated with difficulty ; there is little reliable evidence for any 
widespread system of alliances in the Peloponnese ;* and, if we are to interpret Hdt. 


1 For the Eunomia see Wade-Gery, C.Q. 
XXXVii. 62, xxxviii. 1 ff.; the attempt in C.A.H. 
iii. 558 to establish a direct and immediate 
connexion between the Eunomia and the 
Second Messenian War is now abandoned. For 
Chilon’s reforms, Dickins, J].H.S. xxxii, “The 
Growth of Spartan Policy’, is still the most 
authoritative document. The status of the helots 
(see Kahrstedt, Griechisches Staatsrecht, 57; 
Ehrenberg, Hermes, lix. 39) seems to have been 
settled well before 600. For archaeological refer- 
ences see Artemis Orthia, /.H.S. supplementary 
volume, 1929. 

2 Lenschau, Kilio, xxx. 275; Berve, Sparta, 38; 
Glotz, Histoire grecque, i. 367-73; Bury, History 
of Greece, 130 ff.; Gomme, Commentary on Thucy- 
dides, 105; Ehrenberg, R.E., Zweite Reihe, iii. 
1380-3. 


3 Wade-Gery, loc. cit. xxxviii. 118; Ollier, Le 
Mirage Spartiate, i. 15 ff. 

4 Busolt (Lakedaimonier, i. 238 ff.) followed by 
Ehrenberg (loc. cit. 1380, 10-30) deduces a great 
deal from Hdt.’s phrase rods dAdovs moddpous 
evruxéovres (1. 65. 1); the reference to the sub- 
jection of ra 7oAAa ris in 1. 68. 6 does 
not necessarily refer to a period long antedating 
Croesus’ appeal, unless we are to take 78y as 
referring to the situation during the war with 
Tegea; in which case it is rather an overstate- 
ment, for Argos and Arcadia were ex hypothest 
still independent, and apart from Messenia in 
subjection and Elis attached by an alliance, and 
a possible (but completely undocumented) under- 
standing with post-Cypselid Corinth, we have no 
indication of any large terrestrial confederacy. 
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SPARTAN AUSTERITY: A POSSIBLE EXPLANATION 33 


1. 82 in the normal sense, Argos still seems to possess Cape Malea and Cythera!—a 
control which Chilon himself bitterly resents. 

Nevertheless, we cannot deny that Sparta is regarded externally as the most im- 
portant State in Greece. With Sparta Oriental kings make alliances; and it is to 
Sparta that the eastern Greeks, as later the Samian opponents of Polycrates,? appeal 
for protection. Sparta, as a cultural and religious centre, makes some claim to have 
been the capital of Homeric Greece.? She has connexions in Italy, Cyrene, Egypt, 
Lydia, and the islands—and this at a time when oracles can still describe Argos as the 
leading military State in Greece proper.* Sparta itself is a cosmopolitan city: poets, 
musicians, even philosophers, come there from all over the Greek world ; temples are 
built and adorned by the greatest experts of the day ; even when gold and silver dis- 
appear from the offerings to Artemis Orthia, equally skilful crattemanship 4 is shown in 
lead, bone, and probably less durable materials.‘ 

What brings about the change? 

First of all, the earthquake and its results; the military reorganization after 
Dipaea ;° the strains of the two Peloponnesian wars—all these can account for many 
of the details in Xenophon’s picture ; other details are clearly fictitious.? But even the 
Sparta of Leonidas differs from the Sparta of Aleman. We cannot, of course, say that 
corruption and political assassination were fifth-century innovations: far from it. 
But we can certainly say that the Sparta of the Persian Wars was not the cultural 
centre which it had been a century earlier. Even without the archaeological evidence, 
we can hardly imagine an Alcman or a Terpander at the court of Cleomenes and 


Demaratus as Herodotus describes them. 


But there is one very surprising statement in Herodotus which does not seem to 


™ There seems to be little justification for 
taking Hdt.’s #v (1. 82. 2) as a pluperfect (Rawlin- 
son) or a remote past (Sleeman, Sayce) ; Macaulay 
and Godley take it as an ordinary imperfect 
describing the contemporary circumstances. 
Strabo (8: 3. 33) tells us that Pheidon had ‘re- 
stored the heritage of Temenus’, presumably from 
Spartan encroachment during the First Messen- 
ian War; nor do we hear of any Spartan recovery 
earlier than this, unless with How we date Phei- 
don in the early eighth century. Strabo’s phrase 
€s mAeiw yépn has led most historians to suppose 
that Pheidon did little more than recover seced- 
ing fragments of the Argolid, but the ‘parts’ may 
well have included the stretch of Cape Malea 
removed by Spartan encroachment. The tri- 
partite division of the Peloponnese should most 
naturally imply that each of the brothers was 
assigned one of the three capes. For Chilon’s 
view cf. Hdt. 7. 235 ; Dickins, op. cit. 24. See also 
Cavaignac, Sparte, p. 33. 

2 Hdt. 1. 82, 141; 3. 463 4. 47. 

3 The author of the Odyssey (21. 15-19) clearly 
visualizes Messenia as belonging to Sparta, and 
(4. 513 ff.) Sparta as the headquarters of the 
royal family; perhaps Aegisthus’ semi-indepen- 
dent tenure of Malea may be taken as implying 
that in the poet’s time Cape Malea was, or in the 
poet’s opinion ought to have been, independent 
of Sparta? The narrative in 3. 255 ff. seems to 
show some confusion between Sparta, Mycenae, 


4599.21 D 


and Argos; 249 would seem to imply that Aga- 
memnon and Menelaus lived together ; such also is 
the most natural interpretation of Aeschylus, Aga- 
memnon, 410 ff., 618-19, 675 ff. The pro-Spartan 
passages might have been written between the 
First Messenian War and the battle of Hysiae, or 
after Pheidon’s death; perhaps even after 546, 
though this would seem rather late for the insertion 
of passages which (especially 4. 514) seem integral. 

* See Parke, Delphic Oracle, 424, n. 3, for 
references to oracles ascribing masculine supre- 
macy to Argos. These can hardly have been 
much earlier than Delphi’s rise to panhellenic 
importance during the First Sacred War. It is 
odd, in view of this oracle and the story of Helen, 
that Homer only once (Od. 13. 412) applies the 
epithet to Sparta. 

5 Wace, Artemis Orthia, pp. 250 ff., 270 ff.; 
plates CXCIV, CXCVII. 

6 Ziehen, Hermes, |xviii. 218-37 ; minimized by 
Gomme, op. cit. 133, 299. Cf. also Wade-Gery, 
C.Q. xxxviii. 125, ad fin. It is also noteworthy 
that in Eupolis’ time the Spartans had discarded 
the heraldic emblems on their shields, as shown 
on the Orthia figurines, and simply used the 
civic Lambda; Eupolis, fr. 359. Kock’s supposi- 
tion, that this referred to the Persian War, is 
unsupported by internal evidence. 

7 See Kosten, Inquiritur quid Xenophontis Lac. 
Pol. valeat ad Lacedaemoniorum instituta cogno- 
scenda, passim. 
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have attracted as much attention as might have been expected. Cyrus, receiving an 
ultimatum from Sparta, contemptuously dismisses the Spartans as being, in effect, a 
nation of shopkeepers.' This remark, of course, is not necessarily historical, and even 
if genuine may have been misinterpreted by the hearers; but to a Greek of the fifth 
century this contrast between Spartan luxury and Persian austerity must have seemed 
the wildest paradox. But this paradox may help us to understand certain questions. 

If we imagine, as the literary and archaeological evidence, slender as it is, allows 
us to imagine, that the Sparta of the middle sixth century was a commercial state 
with Eastern trade-relations, still governed by the rules of the Eunomia, we shall see 
the following picture. 

The kings, supported by the Senate, hold the initiative in foreign affairs, though the 
Damos, organized in the Assembly, has the right of veto; and opposition, even if 
unsuccessful, is not regarded as treasonable.? Almost certainly the kings dabble in 
foreign trade ; we know that they hold a monopoly in Spartan leather, and from their 
possession of all public squares we may deduce that market dues, and probably 
harbour dues, are a royal perquisite.2 There seems, however, to be no State treasury,‘ 
and the land tax paid by the helots does not go into the royal pocket ; for some time— 
probably since the Second Messenian Wars—it has been divided among the Damos. 

The Damos itself, proud of a perhaps fictitious® claim to Dorian descent, would 
consist of absentee landlords organized as a standing army. The considerable differ- 
ences of wealth within the Damos would imply that its members had private estates 
as well as helot rents, for few people could grow rich on the margin between helot rents 
and club subscriptions, supposing these to have been already compulsory.’ Like 


1 Hdt. 1. 153. 1; ibid. 2 shows that Herodotus 
himself quite clearly took this remark to refer to 
trade. Professor Wade-Gery, however, makes the 
interesting suggestion that the phrase duvivres 
anata ought rather to refer to litigation: 
Cyrus, as the protector of religion, is avenging 
the gods against their blasphemers, and as a 
Mazdaist (Hdt. 1. 136. 2) is defending the Truth; 
and his reply is an insulting parody of Ter- 
pander’s dixa evpydyua. It is true that the 
Spartan Agora was primarily a place of judge- 
ment (Pausanias 3. II. 2, 10, 12. 1, 3), but the 
rigid division between a political and a com- 
mercial Agora was apparently confined to Thes- 
saly (cf. Wycherley, How the Greeks Built Cities, 
p. 67, or Ar. Pol. 1331*) ; the small-goods market 
in Pausanias 3. 13. 6 is not the only Spartan 
commercial centre. Furthermore, litigation was 
at least not unknown among Medes (Hdt. 1. 96. 
2) and, though the weakening effect of commerce 
was a commonplace, there are few other refer- 
ences to the incompatibility of litigiousness and 
military valour. Finally, even if Cyrus’ reply has 
been generally misunderstood, a litigious Sparta 
is almost as remote from the customary idealiza- 
tion as a commercial Sparta. 

2 Wade-Gery, op. cit. 

3 Kahrstedt, op. cit. 15; Hdt. 6. 56, 57. 1 ad fin. 
As every animal killed for eating was sacrificed 
(cf., among a multitude of instances, Romans 
p. 14. 2) this means that the kings had all the 
leather in Sparta except for the hides of animals 


which had died of old age or by accident. 

4 This deficiency gives rise to some puzzling 
questions in connexion with Plut. Lysander 17, 
Diod. 14. 10. 2, 15. 31. 2; was all the money spent 
locally? But it seems to be well documented— 
Plut. Ap. Lac. 217b, Thuc. 1. 80, 4 ad fin.— 
which, however, Kosten regards as an exaggera- 
tion. Cf. Petit-Dutaillis, De Lacedaemoniorum 
Reipublicae Supremis Temporibus, 49. 

5 This seems to me to be the likeliest explana- 
tion of the seventh-century disorders, though the 
Seandouvas of Tyrtaeus 6 (Bergk) seem to be, not 
the kings, but individual noblemen—for similar 
Brandschatz cf. Iliad 22. 120. The distribution 
of land-tax among the nobility, and its with- 
drawal from the Crown, would have originated 
the legends of Lycurgan communism. It is pos- 
sible, though perhaps unlikely, that the Egyptian 
model may have been copied in the seventh 
century as it certainly was in the third. 

6 The Dorian story, briefly mentioned by 
Tyrtaeus, was not universally accepted among 
the Western Greeks; Antiochus of Syracuse, 
F.H.G. 14, ascribes the beginning of helotry to 
causes very similar to those suggested by 
Kahrstedt, op. cit. 

7 For differences in wealth see Kosten, op. cit. 
28-47, and references. Busolt (Griechische 
Geschichte, i. 524) imagines private estates in 
perioecid territory ; but the literary and archaeo- 
logical evidence does not exclude privately 
owned property in the Eurotas valley itself. 
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other archaic aristocracies, they were forbidden to engage personally in trade, though 
some of them may well have had disguised commercial interests. Their position as the 
fighting force gave them a natural right of veto in foreign policy; and they would 
choose the ephors, who would naturally strive for all the power they could exert 
within the framework of the Eunomia.' Internally the Damos might be divided into 
political factions, especially between the supporters of the two royal houses ; the names 
of certain Eurypontid kings, and stories of pro-helot tendencies in the Agiad house,? 
would imply that the Eurypontid party usually held a majority in the Assembly. 

The Perioikoi were subject directly to the kings; the helots had financial, and 
probably some personal, obligations towards individual Spartiates, but they, too, 
looked to the Crown—especially the Agiad Crown—for protection. The helots might 
save money, and profit from the high standard of living enjoyed by the community as 
a whole, but the chief beneficiaries would be the Perioikoi—the inlanders with their 
industrial production, and the coast-dwellers with the direct profits of overseas trade. 
With the vigorous mercantile marine, there would be a strong Royal Navy, manned 
by serfs of a particular type.? These, though socially and politically inferior to the 
military nobility, would probably have some voice in their own political units. 

Sparta imported gold, amber, and ivory. Not from the Western markets, certainly ; 
nor, exclusively, from Egypt—though friendly with Cyrene, she was not represented 
at Naucratis.* With Thrace, Sparta seems, unlike Athens and Corinth, to have had 
no relations before the end of the sixth century. There remains the Asiatic trade: 
and we know that Sparta’s name was familiar, not only to the Greeks of Asia Minor, 
but to the trading monarchs of the East. 

In the middle of the sixth century these trading monarchs fell victims to the bar- 
barians of the interior ; goods and money, formerly sent over the Aegean in return for 
Spartan products or services, went instead to Persia as tribute ; and Persia very soon 
extended her aggressions against the Greeks of Asia. We know that Sparta sent a 
protest,° which was rejected ; we do not know whether the kings accepted this rebuff 
or whether they proposed war which the Damos vetoed. In any case the Damos had 
only just finished a war nearer home, against Argos, which it had won at the very 
moment when the kings were losing their Eastern markets. 

The decay of the Eastern trade meant the decay of the perioecid towns ; Gythium 
became a mere naval base—the navy itself remained powerful.? The merchants and 
craftsmen grew poorer, and lost their social esteem ; their skill was slower in disappear- 
ing.’ Gradually Laconian pottery deteriorated ; perhaps the better potters moved to 


5 It is surprising that Argos, with its exceilent 
harbour at Nauplia, and its virtual control of 
Aegina as well as Cythera, did not take more part 
in trade and diplomacy in the East. Can the 
Argos of the early sixth century have been what 
Sparta later became—a landlocked, unenter- 
prising military oligarchy? For the importance 
of Thrace to the Athenian economy, and the 
later results of its loss, see Ar. Oecon. 13477; 
Glotz, Histoire grecque, i. 463. 

© Hdt. 1. 82, 83; their willingness to help 


1 Dickins, op. cit. 19 ff. 

2 Wade-Gery, C.A.H. iii. 556; cf. also Ehren- 
berg, Hermes, lxvii. 292; but, for Polydorus, cf. 
Pausanias 3. 3. 2, and Hermann, De Statu Lace- 
daemoniorum ante Lycurgum (Marburg, 1840), 
pp. 23 ff. 

3 Dawkins, Artemis Orthia, 214, and plates 
CIX-Cx ; though the thalassocracy is traditionally 
dated later ; Eusebius, ap. Myres, ].H.S. xxvi. 99. 
The Desposionautae, like so many social groups 
in Laconia, are only a name to us. 


* Sparta does not seem to have taken any 
direct part in the Lelantine War or in the com- 
mercial and military relations with Egypt in which 
Corinth wasso prominent: but the Spartan interest 
in Tarentum, Locri, and Cyrene implies either the 
benevolence of Corinth or sufficient strength at 
Sparta’s disposal to neglect Corinthian hostility. 


Croesus contrasts oddly with their refusal (ibid. 
152. 2) to give more than diplomatic aid to Ionia. 
7 Myres, loc. cit.; Holm, Hermes, xxci. 241. 

8 For excellent workmanship in Spartan lead 
see Artemis Orthia, plates cxciv ff. For gradual 
degeneration of pottery see Droop, ibid. 94-5, 
and B.S.A. xxv. ii. 46. 
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Cyrene. The Crown lost much of its income from customs and monopolies; being 
poorer, it was less able to deal with its more unruly subjects. Unlike Hippias in 
similar circumstances, it could not raise direct taxes; and the ephors, by intrigue and 
blackmail, could maintain and increase the powers won for them some years earlier by 
a skilful political campaigner. 

As the powers of the Crown diminished, the powers of the Damos grew, absolutely 
as well as relatively. Argos was crippled; very probably cities neighbouring on Argos 
now entered the alliance of Sparta. Cynuria and Cape Malea were now Spartan pro- 
perty ; we may assume that taxes formerly paid to the Argive Crown were now divided 
among the Spartan Damos. No longer would it be better for Sparta if Cythera were 
under the sea; Cythera was administered by a, presumably elected, Spartan official.' 
The loss of Asiatic gold would not worry the Damos; trade in silver, probably Aegine- 
tan, currency was not yet illegal,” but corn probably formed a currency—as we know 
that it did in Egypt—more easy to handle than the bars of iron from the perioecid 
mines. It is true that the Spartiates could no longer afford to display conspicuous 
expenditure in their clothes; but the prestige of their arms enabled them to make a 
virtue of necessity—a virtue, however, which the Athenians did not imitate until the 
loss of the Thracian gold-mines and the democratic revolution made such simplicity 
both fashionable and necessary.3 

Having no surplus for ornament, the Damos had no surplus for culture. No more 
cosmopolitan artists or intellectuals were seen on the Eurotas. The festivals ceased 
to be a display of conspicuous wealth or painfully acquired musical skill; some of 
them degenerated into slapstick comedy, others into a display of athletic prowess or 
military efficiency. The intellectual tone was boorish, redeemed by shrewd humour 
and a genuine admiration for manly achievement. 

It should be noted that the Damos were no mere swashbuckling militarists like the 
mercenaries of the third century. Landlocked communities with territory sufficient 
for their needs are seldom aggressive ; and the Spartan nobility of the fifth century 
showed a bucolic isolationism which has been criticized both in ancient and in modern 
times.* Other peasant characteristics may be noted: the religious sense of the classical 
Spartan nobility may be contrasted with the cynicism of the archaic aristocracies as 
occasionally expressed in the Jizad.5 Avarice is, unfortunately, too common a failing 
for us to be justified in equating Spartan avarice with the peasant’s grasping love of 
his land, but the suspicion of foreigners, the secretiveness, and the indifference to 
intellectual values fit a State of overgrown peasants rather than a commercial city 
such as Athens or Corinth. Even in a smallholders’ democracy such as Arcadia® or 
inland Attica these characteristics would have been out of place ; they are suitable to 
a city ruled by priests and absentee landlords, as was Sparta after the loss of her 
Eastern markets, just as they were suitable to the Egypt with which Sparta still seems 
to have kept some commercial and cultural contacts, and which the later Sparta in 
so many ways resembled.’ 

To sum up, we would suggest that the decline in artistic and cultural standards in 
Sparta resulted not from the Eunomia of 600 B.c., nor from any deliberately organized 
cult of pseudo-democratic austerity, nor from any doctrinaire attempt to lower the 


1 For the Cytherodices see Thuc. 4. 53. 2; 111 f., etc. 
Kahrstedt, op. cit. 73, 229. 5 For this well-known characteristic, see, for 


2 Plut. Lysander 17; Kosten, op. cit., chap. ii. 

3 Thuc. 1. 6. 3-4. For Thracian gold-mines cf. 
Hadt. 6. 46. 33 7. 1123; 9. 75. 

4 Hdt. 9. 7. 2; Thuc. 1. 69. 1, 71. 4; Preston 
Epps, ‘Fear in the Spartan Character’, Classical 
Philology, xxvii. 12-29; Cavaignac, op. cit., pp. 


example, Leaf, Homer and History, 262-3; Murray, 
Rise of the Greek Epic, 268-74. 

© See Polybius, 4. 20, for the unexpectedly 
high cultural level of Arcadia. 

7 Plato, Laws 2. 656 d-e; Ollier, op. cit. i. 58; 
Roussel, Sparte, 194. 
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standard of living as a prerequisite for military efficiency ; still less from any inherent 
failing in the Spartan character ;' but that the reverse was the case—the cultural and 
economic decline, resulting from what was, in effect, a military and diplomatic failure 
shifted the balance of economic and political power in the State, and changed Sparta 
from a commercial monarchy to an aristocracy of absentee landlords ; with the effect 
that a city formerly distinguished as a centre of culture and the arts became simply 
the administrative capital of a country populated by superstitious peasants exploited 
by almost equally uncultured noblemen: neither of which classes had any interest in 
maintaining the high cultural standards which had adorned the capital and court of 
a generation earlier. 


H. W. STuBss. 


* e.g. the doctrinaire hostility to commerce __ reason for their refusal to adopt a precio 
us-metal 
suggested by Blakeway, C.R. xlix. 185, as a currency. sap 
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IS PLATO’S A CASTE STATE, BASED ON RACIAL 
DIFFERENCES? 


THIs is partly a verbal question, depending on the meaning of the word ‘caste’. I pro- 
pose to assume that if we say that a State is a caste State we imply at least two things: 
(1) that its members are divided into mutually exclusive endogamous classes, and (2) 
that no one may be transferred from one class to another—unless possibly to a lower 
class. The State which Plato describes in the Republic satisfies the first of these condi- 
tions. Dr. Popper, who believes that it is a caste State,’ maintains that it also satisfies 
the second. In addition he contends that the original basis of the class division is 
racial. My object in the notes which follow is to argue that both these contentions are 
false. 
I. Interchange between classes in the Republic. 

Dr. Popper argues? that membership of a class in the Republic depends entirely, 
or almost entirely, upon birth, the only possible exception being that a member of a 
higher class may be reduced by the rulers to a lower one, if he is found to be of inferior 
quality. The system does not permit of anyone being promoted to a higher class than 
that to which his parents belong. Dr. Popper does not deny that Plato directly contra- 
dicts this by laying down the rule that ‘if in these classes (of artisans, etc.) children are 
born with an admixture of gold and silver, they shall do them honour and appoint the 
first to be guardians, the second to be auxiliaries’, but he contends that Plato rescinds 
this rule in later passages ; these later passages, he thinks, represent Plato’s real views ; 
and he suggests that Plato’s initial statement to the contrary is due to his reluctance 
to proffer his racialism at once in its more radical form since he knew it to be against 
the democratic and humanitarian tendencies of his time. 

In examining this contention we must first consider the later passages in which Dr. 
Popper alleges that the rule about promotion is rescinded.? These are 434 a-c and 547 a. 

(1) 434 a-c. The sentence to which Dr. Popper appears to be in the main referring 
is b 9 toc 2, Tpiddv dpa yevav Kai eis GAAnAa peyiorn TE 
BAdBn TH Kai dpOdrar’ av mpocayopevorto Kaxoupyia. His translation is? 
‘Any meddling or changing over from one class to another is a great crime against the 
city and may rightly be denounced as the basest wickedness.’* This sentence which at 
first sight certainly seems to confirm Dr. Popper’s view must be interpreted in the 
light of the passage which immediately precedes it. aAX’ ye, oluat, Snusrovpyos wv 
eis TO TOD Eldos Lévat, 7) TOV Tis eis TO TOD 
Kat dvAakos wv, Kai Ta GAAHAWwY 6pyava peraAapBavwor Kai Tas TYLds, 7 
6 mavTa Tatra mparrew, TOTE Oluat Kai coi SoKxeiv Tavryv THY TOUTWY 
peraBoAny Kai elvat TH (“But I fancy when he that is by 
nature a craftsman or a money-maker of some kind is so elated by his wealth, or his 
large connections, or his bodily strength, or some such qualities, that he essays to enter 
the warrior class; or when one of the warriors aspires to the counselling and guardian 
class when he is unworthy of it, and these take one another’s tools and privileges, or 
when the same man tries to combine all these offices, then, I fancy, you think with 
me that such change and meddling among those classes is death to the city.’®) 


™ ‘The Open Society and its Enemies’, vol. i * O.S., p. 41. 


(subsequently referred to as O.S.), p. 39. 5 The relevant parts of this sentence are cited 
2 O.S., pp. 123-4. The translation in this para- by Popper in another connexion, cf. ibid. p. 78. 
graph is of Rep. 415 c. 6 The translations are A. D. Lindsay’s unless 


3 O.S., pp. 195-7. otherwise stated. 
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This sentence cannot be fairly claimed to rescind the rule about promotion. What 
is condemned is not that anyone should try to enter a higher class, but only that 
someone who is unworthy of membership of the higher class should do so. This is 
unquestionable in the case of the warrior who aspires to be a guardian; he is not said 
to bring ruin to the city in all circumstances but only dva£tos wy, i.e. if he is unworthy 
of becoming a guardian. But the same qualification is surely implicit in the previous 
clause which refers to the attempt of a member of the lowest class to become a warrior. 
Even if the words avagvos wv cannot be taken as applying directly to this clause also, 
there are two indications that such a qualification is intended: (i) it is the person who 
is by nature (dvcec) a craftsman or money-maker who must not attempt to enter the 
class of warriors ; but 415 makes it clear that a person may be by nature a warrior, for 
example, even though his parents belong to the lowest class, and it is evident that the 
clause we are considering does not apply to such a one since it is about those who are 
by nature craftsmen, etc., not about those who are not by nature craftsmen; (ii) 
erratpopevos 7) 7) 7) GAAwW Tw ToLodTw (‘elated by his wealth or his 
large connections or his bodily strength or some such qualities’): none of the reasons 
mentioned here would justify promotion to a higher class, and it seems not unreason- 
able to interpret 7) adAAw tw rovovrTw as meaning ‘or some other irrelevant considera- 
tion’. Thus there seems to be implicit in what Plato says about attempts to rise from 
the lowest class to the middle class the same qualification as is explicit in the following 
clause which refers to members of the middle class who aspire to become guardians. 
Similarly in the last clause it is not amy change which is death to the city but ravrnyv 
Thv peTaBoAny, i.e. a change in which someone enters a class of which he is not fit to 
be a member. But the sentence first quoted (which did seem to support Dr. Popper’s 
view) appears, when read in its context immediately after this one, merely to be a 
résumé of what has just been said. Details and qualifications are omitted, but the 
impression given is that this is merely for the sake of brevity and not because Plato 
intends that the qualifications should no longer apply. For these reasons I think it is 
untrue that this passage rescinds the rule stated in 415; if anything it implicitly re- 
affirms the rule. Incidentally, Dr. Popper’s translation, ‘Any meddling’, etc. quoted 
above, is surely too strong. The text is not aoa 7 woAvmpaypoovrvn «rd. but simply 
7)... moAvTpaypoovvn Kai weraBoAn, and Lindsay’s ‘meddling and interchange’ is more 
reasonable. I think that conceivably one might interpret 1 woAvmpaypootvn Kai 
peraBodAn, in b g, as referring directly to ravrnv . . . weraBoAnv Kai 
in b 6-7, and thus as meaning ‘the meddling and interchange of which we have been 
speaking’, but I should not wish to press this point. 

(2) 547 a. In the context in which this passage occurs Plato is explaining how the 
State which he has been discussing could come to decay. He says that the rulers, 
despite their wisdom, will be ignorant of the number which is the secret of successful 
mating. As a result they will arrange some marriages at the wrong seasons and the 
children of these marriages will be ill-natured or unlucky. ‘The best of them will be 
appointed by their predecessors, but when they come into their fathers’ powers, they 
will be unworthy, and, although guardians, will begin to neglect us. First of all music 
will be esteemed too lightly by them and then gymnastic, and so your young men will 
come to forget the Muses. Beginning in this way, they will show themselves indiffer- 
ent guardians in the task of assaying your different races,' which are the same as 
Hesiod’s gold and silver and bronze and iron. So iron will be mixed with silver and 
bronze with gold, and inequality and inharmonious discrepancy will arise, results 


' yévn. No argument could be based on the (in Plato) in contexts in which no racial connota- 
words which Plato uses for the classes of the tion could reasonably be suspected. 
state. Examples of all of them are to be found 
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which always produce war and strife wherever they occur. Such we must declare to 
be the ancestry of sedition wherever she arises.” 

547 a, to which Dr. Popper refers us, begins in the line before the sentence, ‘So 
iron will be mixed, etc.’, and it is evidently this sentence of which he is thinking when 
he writes. “But in 434 b/c, and even more clearly in 547 a, this permission (to rise to a 
higher class) is withdrawn ; and in 547 a any admixture of the metals is declared to be 
an impurity which must be fatal to the state.’ The second part of this statement is 
indisputably true: in the passage quoted from Plato any admixture of the metals 7s 
declared to be fatal to the State. But I maintain that this implies that the rule about 
promotion still holds good rather than that it is rescinded. Dr. Popper thinks that the 
passage rescinds the rule only because of what is in my opinion a mistake about the 


interpretation of the allegorical terms ‘gold’, ‘silver’, ‘bronze’, and ‘iron’. In order to . 


corroborate my assertion that 547 a does not rescind the rule about promotion it is 
therefore necessary to explain how I believe these terms are to be interpreted and 
why I think Dr. Popper is mistaken about them. 

First, let us quote the relevant part of the myth in which the metals are introduced. 
“You in this city are all brothers, but God as he was fashioning you put gold in those 
of you who are capable of ruling ; hence they are deserving of most reverence. He put 
silver in the auxiliaries, and iron and copper in the farmers and the other craftsmen. 
For the most part your children are of the same nature as yourselves, but because you 
are all akin, sometimes from gold will come a silver offspring, or from silver a gold and 
so on all round. Therefore the first and weightiest command of God to the rulers is 
this—that more than aught else they be good guardians of and watch zealously over 
the offspring, seeing which of those metals is mixed in their souls; if their own off- 
spring have an admixture of copper or iron, they must show no pity, but giving it the 
honour proper to its nature, set it among the artisans or the farmers; and if on the 
other hand in these classes children are born with an admixture of gold and silver, they 
shall do them honour and appoint the first to be guardians, the second to be auxiliaries. 
For there is an oracle that the city shall perish when it is guarded by iron or copper.’3 

It seems obvious from this passage that the names of the metals are intended to 
stand for the types of character that make people fitted for membership of the respec- 
tive classes in the State. “God. . . put gold in those of you who are capable of ruling.’ 
Thus broadly speaking ‘gold’ stands for wisdom (or the possession of it), ‘silver’ for 
courage, and so on. ‘Sometimes from gold will come a silver offspring’ means that 
sometimes from parents who are wise (and therefore members of the ruling class) will 
come an offspring who is not wise but only courageous (and therefore fitted only to be 
an auxiliary). 

If this interpretation is correct, the meaning of the passage quoted from 546-7 is 
surely plain. Asa result of inopportune marriages there will be at some time a genera- 
tion of inferior citizens. The existing guardians will be forced to choose the best of 
these as future rulers, but even the best available will be unfitted for the guardian’s 
most important task of ‘assaying your different races... gold and silver and bronze and 
iron’, that is to say, of deciding which of the succeeding generations have the types of 
character which qualify them to be rulers, auxiliaries, or artisans, and of assigning 
each citizen to his appropriate class. ‘So iron will be mixed with silver and bronze with 
gold’, i.e. there will be assigned to each class some citizens whose characters are 
appropriate to a different class ; and this will give rise to strife and sedition. 

There is nothing here which rescinds the rule about promotion. What is con- 
demned as giving rise to sedition is the assigning of citizens to the wrong classes. This 
might happen in either of two ways as a result of (1) a failure to relegate children of 


3 Rep. 415 a-c. 


Rep. 546 d-547 a. 2 0.S., p. 197. 
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an inferior character to a class lower than that to which their parents belonged, or (2) 
a failure to elevate children of a better character to a higher class than that of their 
parents. The most that could be said is that Plato may have had the former failure 
mainly in mind, but there is no evidence that he would not have been equally cen- 
sorious of the latter; indeed approval or even condonation of a failure to promote 
would have been inconsistent with the premisses from which he is here arguing. 

If then Dr. Popper thinks that Plato’s statement, that any admixture of metals 
is fatal to the State, shows clearly that the permission for members of the lower 
classes to be promoted is now withdrawn, this can only be because he is interpreting 
the allegory of the metals in an unusual way. The inference which he draws from 
547 a would, it seems to me, be valid only if the names of the metals did not stand for 
types of character at all but merely denoted the original members of the three classes 
and their respective descendants ; that is to say, if ‘gold’ were applicable only to the 
original rulers and their descendants, ‘silver’ only to the original auxiliaries and their 
descendants, and so on. If this were so, then 547 a would prove what Dr. Popper 
thinks it does prove. For its meaning would be, ‘Children of farmers will be put in the 
same class as children of auxiliaries, and children of artisans in the same class as 
children of rulers, and inequality and inharmonious discrepancy will arise’, and this 
would indicate fairly clearly that the rule about promotion was rescinded. But such 
an interpretation would be quite untenable. It would make nonsense of much of the 
passage in which the allegory is introduced. Thus the sentence, ‘Sometimes from gold 
will come a silver offspring, or from silver a gold and so on all round”! would have to 
mean that sometimes from people who are descended from rulers will come an off- 
spring who is descended not from rulers but from auxiliaries, etc. In fact to rescind 
the rule about promotion would have been otiose, since the statement of the rule itself 
would have been self-contradictory. 

So neither of the passages which Dr. Popper alleges to rescind the rule about promo- 
tion does rescind it, and we must conclude that the rule represents Plato’s final opinion 
on this question in the Republic. Two points may be added: 

(1) The rule is repeated in 423 c-d. This of course is before either of the passages 
which Dr. Popper thinks withdraw the permission, but it conflicts with his 
suggestion that the rule was mentioned only to deceive equalitarian sympathies 
and was intended to be forgotten as soon as possible. 

(2) The Timaeus, in what one of the characters says is a summary of a previous 
discourse by Socrates, outlines briefly a state which seems identical with that 
of Republic Books 2-5. There is, apparently, to be interchange between the 
classes: the rulers are to promote those who are worthy of promotion and re- 
place them by unworthy guardians. 

II. The origin of the ruling class 1n the Republic. 

Dr. Popper contends that in the Republic the ruling class is intended to be of 
different racial origin from the other inhabitants of the ideal State. This view cannot 
have very great plausibility apart from Dr. Popper’s theory—which we have seen 
reason to reject—about the impossibility of interchange between classes once the city 
has been constituted. None the less it may be worth while to consider it independently. 

Dr. Popper’s arguments,‘ if I interpret them correctly, may be summarized as 
follows. (1) In the early books of the Republic Plato is describing a very ancient form 
of society, certain features of which were still discernible in existing States, for ex- 
ample, in Sparta. (2) Plato indicates in the Laws that he believes the ruling class in 
Sparta to have been descended from nomad hill shepherds who settled in the Pelopon- 


4 Ibid., pp. 42-3. 


2 Tim. 19. 3 O.S., pp. 41-3. 
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nese under the name of Dorians, and he hints that this settlement was in fact a violent 
subjugation. (3) In the Republic Plato gives a ‘mythological yet very pointed descrip- 
tion of the conquest itself, when dealing with the origin of the ‘‘earthborn’’, the ruling 
class of the best city’. (4) The earthborn are identified in the Statesman with the nomad 
hill shepherds of the period before the settlement. 

I think it is evident that the force of this argument lies, if anywhere, in (3). The 
other considerations, even if we accept Dr. Popper’s thesis—that Plato is describing a 
primitive form of society, can have only corroborative value. By themselves they 
would be unconvincing. I shall therefore confine myself to examining (3). 

Let us begin by quoting the relevant passage in Dr. Popper’s book. ‘In a parallel 
passage in the Republic Plato gives us a mythological yet very pointed description of 
the conquest itself, when dealing with the origin of the ‘‘earthborn’’, the ruling class 
of the best city. . . . Their victorious march into the city, previously founded by the 
workers, is described as follows: “After having armed and trained the earthborn let 
us make them advance, under the command of the guardians, till they arrive in the 
city. Then let them look round to find out for their camp the spot that is most suitable 
for keeping down the inhabitants, should anyone show unwillingness to obey the law, 
and for holding back external enemies, who may come down like wolves on the fold.” ’ 
Dr. Popper calls this a ‘short but triumphant tale of the subjugation of a sedentary 
population by a conquering war horde’. In a note referring to the translation just 
quoted he says! that the decisive passage [in support of his view that the ruling class 
were to be of a different origin from the founders of the city whom they were to 
subjugate forcibly] states that ‘the earthborn must look round to find for their camp 
the most suitable spot (literally) “for keeping down those within’’, i.e. for keeping 
down those already living in the city, i.e. for keeping down the inhabitants’ . 

To all this there are various objections. In the first place, the myth of the earth- 
born does nothing to show that the ruling class is to be of a different origin from the 
other citizens; if anything it supports the contrary view, since the members of dif- 
ferent classes are referred to as adeAdpoi (415 a 3) and ovyyeveis (415 a7). Dr. Popper 
thinks that the myth does indicate different origins only because he identifies the 
earthborn (ynyeveis) exclusively with the ruling class. In this, however, he is quite 
mistaken. That all the citizens, and not just the ruling class, are to be thought of as 
ynyevets is proved conclusively by 414 e 5-6, where it is said that the rulers must 

In the second place, the passage which Dr. Popper quotes as describing the ‘sub- 
jugation of a sedentary population by a conquering war-horde’ need not be interpreted 
in any such way. The passage? reads as follows: 7peis 5€ rovrous Tovs ynyevets 
Tpodywpev yyoupevwr TOV apxovTwr. eABdvres 5é ris mdAEews 
Tovs Te Evdov av KaTéxouev, Tis TOis 
Te Los AUKos Emi Tis tor. It should 
be noted (1) that it is rovrous rods ynyevets who are to be armed, not necessarily all the 
ynyevets, aS Dr. Popper’s translation would suggest; (2) that the passage need not 
imply that the rulers are to enter the city now for the first time, and that they have not 
been there all along ; €AOdvres 5€ . . . which Dr. Popper translates ‘till they arrive in the 
city’ can mean at least equally well ‘Let them go and see... .’. 

Finally, there is the clause 60ev tous re €vdov xrA. In the note in which he says that 
this is decisive Dr. Popper quotes it in such a way as to suggest that the contrast is 
between the original inhabitants (those within) and the new rulers, who have come 
from without to keep them down. But the contrast, as the re in each clause shows, is 
really only between those within and rovs é£wHev, the enemies from without against 


T O.S., p. 197. 2 The italics are Dr. Popper’s. 3 Rep. 415 d-e. 
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whom the rulers are to defend the city. Further, caréyew, though it may of course 
mean ‘keep down’, need mean no more than ‘restrain’. Remembering also the 
qualification, ei ris Trois I think the passage need mean 
nothing more sinister than that the rulers are to find a suitable place from which to 
enforce the law within the city and keep off external aggressors. 

This theory of a distinct origin for the ruling class seems, therefore, to be un- 
supported by any evidence in the Republic. Indeed, one may go farther and say that 
what indications there are of Plato’s views on this question really point in the opposite 
direction. We have already seen that (contrary to Dr. Popper’s interpretation) this is 
so in the case of the myth of the earthborn, but it also seems to me to be an implica- 
tion of the fact that Plato in Book 2 is at great pains to describe what he thinks is the 
initial qualification for membership of the ruling classes. It is a certain sort of 
character which is required : origin and ancestry are not mentioned. It is not possible 
to avoid the implication by saying that Plato only meant that this was the sort of 
character which education was to aim at inculcating in those destined by birth to be 
the future rulers; for Plato distinguishes clearly between the original character in 
virtue of which a person will be chosen as suitable for education for leadership and the 
type of education which he is to receive. After saying that the future guardian must 
be naturally (rjv dvow) a lover of wisdom, spirited, swift and strong he goes on odros 
pev 51) av ovtws Urrdpxot. Opépovras 5x) Kai tiva tpdrov The 
distinction between original character and education is quite definite. 


J. A. FARIs. 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF ANTIPHON’S SPEECHES 


Two firm points in the chronology of Antiphon’s speeches are VI JTepi rod yopevrod in 
419/8' and the Defence (Ilepi rijs peraordcews) in 411/0.2 Speech V ITepi rod ‘Hpwdov 
govov is now generally dated between these two ;3 only the vaguest attempts have been 
made to date I Kara ris pntpvias; there is‘no general agreement on either the date 
or the authorship of the Tetralogies. The main purpose of this paper is to adduce 
linguistic as well as external evidence for the dating of V in the neighbourhood of 414 
and to show grounds for dating I between VI and V. Its secondary purpose is to apply 
some of the results gained in this inquiry to the fragments and the Tetralogies. 


1. The date of Speech V 

(i) External evidence. V has an upper terminus in the revolt of Mytilene (76), 
which occurred in 428 (Thuc. 3. 2. 1). The speaker was young enough at the time of 
the revolt for the 5vafoA% of his accusers to be directed not against his part in it but 
against his father’s (74-9). At the time of the speech he can plead forensic inexperience 
(1-3), but does not couple this with a plea of youth except in contrasting himself with 
his father: yépwv pév exeivos dor’ euot BonBeiv, vewrepos 7) Wore Sivacbar 
€“auvT@ Tywwpeiv ixavds (79).4 One might say, therefore: under eighteen at the time of 
the revolt, at the very least twenty-five at the time of the speech ; which would give 
419 aS an upper terminus. But the plausibility of this deduction is diminished by the 
reflection that being accused ofa crime of violence, and that, too, after drinking wine, 
he would not, if very young, draw attention to his age; one of the prosecution’s 
arguments in a similar case in the Tetralogies is: dp£at mapoweiv tovs vewrépous 
mpeopuTépwv €oTL* TOUS yap TE TOD yévous TE 
7 TE THs erraiper TO Ovpa@ yapilecOa (IV. y. 2). 

Ta THS TOAEWS KOWAa (SC. amd THY onpeiois) morevovTES 
aopards Svampaccecbe (81) is not likely to have been said in an Athenian court im- 
mediately after the Sicilian disaster ; which makes autumn 413-spring 412 an improb- 
able date. But complimentary generalizations are not suppressed indefinitely by 
untoward events, and a date between spring 412 and spring 411 is not ruled out. 

érépous Op@ . . eis THY idvras Kai oiKodvras év Tots Huerepors (78) 
perhaps points to a time when Athenian support of Amorges had led to open hostili- 
ties with Persia, i.e. after 414. But the word zoAéuor should not be pressed so hard as 
to exclude an earlier date: the Persians who intervened at Colophon in 427 (Thuc. 3. 
34. 1), for example, could hardly be called anything but zoAé€uso. Nor should we 
necessarily suppose that the Athenian capture of Antandrus in 424 (Thuc. 4. 75. 1) 
altogether obliterated resistance by Mytilenaean exiles in Asia Minor.$ 

When every allowance is made for difference of circumstances between V and VI, 
they show great differences in forensic technique; and of the two V is more familiar 


1 B. D. Meritt, The Athenian Calendar in the 
Fifth Century B.c. (Harvard, 1928), pp. 121-2. 
Curiously enough, Aly, Philologus, Supplbd. xxi, 
Heft 3, p. 160, had arrived at the same conclusion 
by identifying the Aristion of VI. 35 with the 
archon of 421/o. The attempt of W. Vollgraff, 
Mnemosyne, 1948, p. 257, to date VI to the late 
summer of 411 involves emending eixoa: in VI. 44 
and mpw&rnyv in 45, making a mountain out of the 
linguistic molehill wAetv 7 (44), misinterpreting 
meptaxnros in Ar. Av. 1404 (cf. Ar. Thesm. 319!) 
and—as it seems to me—misunderstanding the 
political conditions of 411. 


2 Thuc. 8. 68; [Plut.] Vit. Ant. 22. See also 
W. S. Ferguson in Mélanges Glotz (Paris, 1932), 
i, Pp. 349-66. 

3 So 417-414, Schmid-Stahlin, Geschichte der 
griechischen Literatur, i. 3 (Munich, 1940), p. 107, 
following Blass. 

4 Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit, i? (Leipzig, 
1887), p. 178, n. I. 

5 P. S. Breuning in C.Q. xxxi (1937), pp. 67 ff., 
takes V. 78 to refer specifically to the capture of 
Antandrus by the exiles and so dates the speech 


to 424. 
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ground to readers of Andocides and Lysias. In VI the kernel of the case is the state- 
ments of the witnesses (between 15 and 16); there is virtually no enlarging on these, 
or weighing of probabilities, or discussion of the prosecutors’ arguments, or anticipa- 
tion of objections; the bulk of the speech is an exposition of the antecedents of the 
case. V appears to represent a rhetorical advance on this comparatively primitive 
method.! But before we drew chronological conclusions from this comparison, we 
should need to know far more than we do or can know about the facts of each case. 
It is, after all, the facts that determine the treatment of the evidence. 

(ii) The passages common to V and VI. The external arguments being thus incon- 
clusive, it is necessary to substitute linguistic evidence, comparing the language of V, 
VI, and the Defence, and then of I, V, and VI. But there is one matter to be cleared 
up first. In arguing from the language it will sometimes be necessary to quote from 
those passages in V and VI which are nearly identical ; VI. 2-6 ~ V 14, 87-9. Attempts 
have been made to show that not Antiphon, but a later hand, transcribed these pas- 
sages from V into VI or from VI into V. Wilamowitz? believed that Antiphon wrote 
VI. 3-5 and utilized the passage in writing V. 87, while a later hand added VI. 2 and 6 
by transcribing from V. 14 and 88-g—an attractive solution, which absolved Antiphon 
of some irrelevancies and inconsistencies. But such absolution is not imperative, 
provided we do not set too high a standard of intellectual precision for the orator and 
his audiences. And from the linguistic point of view Wilamowitz’s transcriber would 
have to be credited with two unusual and perhaps irreconcilable qualities. On the one 
hand, he would resemble that Aldous Huxley character whose conversation revealed 
‘a kind of perverted alchemy . . . turning the purest gold to lead’, for the version of V 
is throughout more polished, subtle, and precise than that of VI. On the other hand, 
he would need an eye for some details which do not become apparent except after 
detailed linguistic study. Thus: 


(a) VI. 2: rods vopous . . . mavres av KdAAoTA vopwr Kai 
~ V. 14: vouous . . . mavras av oluar KdAduoTa amdvrwv 
Kai dowrTara. 

ofwat occurs only once in VI (15), but is abundant in V. Elsewhere in V the 
superlative plus the genitive takes dmdvrwv (V. 17), and so also VI. 48, but VI shows 
two examples (7, 33) of the rarer omission of azdvrwv. 

(b) VI. 2: dep péyvorov onpeiov vopwv Kadds Keysevv. 

~ V. 14: Omep péywoTov onpetov Kadds 

VI. 6: dp0ds pév yap yrwobdvra eoriv Tob dovéa 
Tov pi) alriov duapria Kal acéBeva eis Te TOUS Deovs Kai TOUS vdopous. 

~ V. 88: dpbds pév yap Tyswpia TH povéa Sé Tov 
dpaptia Kai eis Te Tovs Beods Kai «is Tods 
vopous. 

On the whole, V does tend to insert éors where VI leaves it out, and where we 
should expect it to be left out. So V. 95 pdorov... €oTw.. . KaTrapaprupjoa ~ VI. 1 
novorov .. . V. 46 péyas yap 6 Kivduvds ~ VI. 3 6 ody aywr . . . ; 
the rare dvayxy in V. 6, the clumsy yap Kowdv avd 
Kowedv in V. 13. 

(c) VI. 2: 6 xpdvos yap Kai Ta KaAds Exovra 


war’ ov Set duds... wabetv ei KadAds Exovow 7 py KTA. 
e A 4 A ” > 4 > 
~ V. 14: 6 yap xpdvos Kak 7) eumrerpia Ta KaADS Exovta Tovs avOpu- 
mous’ wor’ ov Set tuds ... KTA. 


™ Cf. Wilamowitz, Sb. preuss. Akad. 1900, pp. No. 8, Berlin, 1931). 2 Loc. cit., pp. 413 ff. 
410-11, and especially F. Solmsen, Antiphon- 3 But cf. (ed.) H. M. ten Berge, Antiphon’s 
Studien (= Neue philologische Untersuchungen, Zesde Rede (Nijmegen, 1948), pp. 25-36. 
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Antiphon’s fondness for a compound verb where a simple verb might suffice has 
often been remarked on—necessarily with the proviso that a prepositional prefix is 
rarely entirely otiose, but adds something that would otherwise be omitted or ex- 
pressed at greater length'—but this tendency is more conspicuous in V than in VI. 
VI shows only e&eAdyxovow once where we should expect éAéyyovow (47), arovéuovow 
(9) while V prefers véwew, and the common Greek pe@ odmep auvéxAerrov (35). V is 
particularly fond of ‘superfluous’ or ‘refined’ 33, 54, 
duedpevyev 60, Svaxwduvevew 63, SvuaxwAvovres 82), mpo- 4, 85, mpo- 
woeirero 61, mpiv . . . 67, . . . TOU iaxvovTos 
93), and ovv- 39, 53, 93, THS ovves- 
apapreiv 76, cvvarrwAecay pera . . . 82). Asecond point in the same passage: the order 
duds Kai vopipws in VI. 2 may be paralleled by ws dpiora eSuvayny Kai 
in VI. 11, while V does not split a pair of adverbs in this way. 

(d) VI. 62 Svadepovra eorw emi rots adAois. 

~ V. 88: 7 Kai emi 

With V’s version cf. V. 23 waAAov GAAwy Kai bn’ Euod—a construction 
not in VI. 

I propose, therefore, to adopt the hypothesis that Antiphon wrote V. 14, 87-9 at 
the same time as the rest of V, and VI. 2-6 at the same time as the rest of VI. 

(iii) V and the Defence. There exists just enough of the Defence? to make a comparison 
with V and VI fruitful. I do not suggest that a fragment of similar length would in all 
cases be enough to go on; only that it is enough in this particular case. In the com- 
parison I propose to take as yet no account of Speech I, and I shall consider linguistic 
phenomena of two types: those common to V and the Defence but absent in VI, and 
those which appear in the Defence and are more prominent in V than in VI. The use 
of the latter category is justified by the fact that a papyrus fragment is, linguistically 
speaking, a strictly random sample of a literary work. It must be granted at the 
outset that these phenomena are of most unequal value, and that proximity in time 
is not the only explanation of linguistic community between two works. But let us 
look at the facts first and explain them afterwards.’ 

The papyrus begins in the middle of a rhetorical question, to which an indignant 
negative answer is given: [aipefeis apfar Svexeipica [x]ai 
evOuvai por ds ededoi[Ke]w, 7 atysos [F]v, Kaxodv [rt] das 7 di[K] 
ede[Soixljew ; od d4[7a] eywye 

dixnv emupperrovoar I take to mean a ‘loaded’ suit, i.e. ‘a suit which would obviously 
go against me’.* The word émppézew is found only in poetry. The metaphor reminds 


1 See H. Weise, Kon. Mar. Gymn. Stettin 
Osterprogramm, 1890, p. 13; C. Cucuel, Essaz sur 
la langue et le style de ’orateur Antiphon (Paris, 
1886), pp. 14-16; E. Bignone, Studi sul pensiero 
antico (Naples, 1938), p. 178; and (ed.) S. Wijn- 
berg, Antiphon’s Eerste Rede (Groningen, 1938), 
p. 116. The ‘subtle’ prefix seems to have been 
commented on by Aristophanes as early as 427; 
fr. 198 (Aa:raAfs), ll. 7-9: 

A, ri brorexpaiper Kai avdpas Aéyes 

xadoxayabiav adoxotvras ; 

B. oip’ & Opactpaye, 

tis THY ; 

2 P. Gen. 164-7, ed. pr. J. Nicole, L’ Apologie 
dAntiphon (Geneva, 1907). Nicole’s edition con- 
tains a facsimile of fr. 1 (cols. i-iii) ; I should like 
to express here my gratitude to Prof. Victor 


Martin for his kindness in procuring me a photo- 
graph of the remaining three fragments (usually, 
but misleadingly, called cols. iv—vii) and for 
answering my inquiries about readings. Many of 
Nicole’s supplements are bizarre; for the im- 
provements of others, see the editions of Thal- 
heim (Teubner), Gernet (Budé), and Maidment 
(Loeb). I shall quote throughout from Gernet’s 
text for cols. i-iii, from my photograph for the 
remainder. 

3 F. L. van Cleef, Index Antiphonteus (Ithaca, 
N.Y., 1895) is invaluable, a lexicon as well as 
an index. Cucuel is interesting, but statistically 
often misleading. There are some useful notes 
by H. Richards in C.R. xx (1906), pp. 148-53. 

4 Not, as Gernet, ‘un procés privé qui fat 
imminent . 
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us of the dz. in V. 76: ovre yap éxAumeiv edpdomws elyev But V in 
addition uses several words not found elsewhere in prose, among them several which 
are poetic, e.g. dxeords (91), dmepwev (41), dpoddos (29). VI has its peculiarities of 
vocabulary, but they are in no sense poetic. 
The papyrus continues: 
Col. i. 15-24: add’ ws [xp]juata ; ws [zploydvwr 
ka[Kov] Tt buds. . .] 
which justifies Thalheim’s supplement [ds aipeBeis dpfac in ]. 1. The ante- 
cedents of 1. 1 being lost, we do not know whether «s throughout this passage is causal 
or illative. If the former, the lost portion must have contained something to give the 
sense éyw d€ Tivos av Evexa Tis GAvyapytias ;? There is a close parallel to this 
use Of ws in V. 63: Epyov mor’ av avr’ exeivov ; méTEpa Ws 
pev TH owpari Svaxwdvvevew, exeivos 5€ xrA. and a less close one in 
V.71: wn per’ opyis Kai ws ovK av yévowTo ErEepor Tovnpdrepot 
avpPovAn. This usage is not found in VI. In V. 63, as in the papyrus, the rhetorical 
question is answered by od ira. The method of introducing and rejecting a series 
of suggestions with aAAd is found also in V. 58-9. This technique is not employed 
in VI. 
ws may, on the other hand, be illative, the sense of the lost portion being, for 
example, ri obv wore Tijs oAvyapxias ;—though I confess that I find 
this by far the less likely of the two alternatives. The Defence shows two other 
examples of illative ws; col. ii. 16-19: A€yovow of ws avvéypadov KrA. and 
fr. 1: KaTrnyopnKev Ws Kal 6 mammos, and no example of illative 
(ov in col. vii. 7 must = “because’). To argue now that V uses ws far more than VI is 
perhaps to have one’s cake and eat it; it is best to postpone discussion of illative cs 
until we come to the dating of I, for which the question is much more relevant. 
Continuing with the papyrus: 
Col. ii. 14-iii. fin.: dAAa 57 A€yovaw of Kariyopo ws cuvéypaddv te Sixas aAAots 
Kal ws €xépdawov amo TovTou* ovKobv ev ev TH ovK av Hv pole T]odTo, [év 
77H Klai 6 eis [....] Tod A€yew, ev pev TH OAvyapxia 
ovd[e]vos EweAAo[v] aftos ev 7H Snuoxpar[i]a woAAod. déple] 54, mas 
eixo[s] eorw [é]ue émOupetv ; ody olds 
eliuc], od yryvwoKew Ta [€]uavT@ [povos] ‘AOn[vaiwr . . .;] 


Many points here call for notice. 

Col. ii. 14, dAAa peév 54. This is not found elsewhere in Antiphon, but xai pév 57 
occurs twice in V (51, 63) and not in VI. 

Col. ii. 22, odxodv. V uses ovKovv (67) and pj ody twice (46, 71). No conjunction of 
ovv with a negative occurs in VI. 

Col. ii. 24, od« dv Hv ot Tobro. It seems most natural here to take jv as = e€mv. VI 
has eleven examples of e€eivar, none of efvas in that sense; V, on the other hand, has 
€or, = e£eote (73 bis, 94) and Fv = e€fv (31, 50, 52), as against six examples of éefeivas 
(13, 16, 47, 48, 61, 90). The Defence, like V, shows a mixture; #v here, é€dv possibly 
in col. vii. 12.3 

Col. iii. 4, tod Aéyew. V has twenty-one examples of the articular infinitive, VI 
none at all. 

Col. iii. 12, dépe 5, mas eixds OAvyapxias Col. vi. 14 possibly adds 


2 Cf. Lys. 20. 3. 

3 So Nicole. On my photograph I can read 
only #o###[, which Prof. Martin confirms. ‘Lit- 
terae praeter O incertae’, Gernet. 


cipdmws A pr., evpomws A corr.”, edp’ N. 
Schémann’s edrdépws is uncalled for. evpomos 
exists (Anth. Pal. ix. 543), and cf. wadAippomov 
Eur. El. 492. 
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another example of dépe 57.! V. 36 has: dépe yap 57 viv Adywv ; 
There is no example in VI, despite plentiful use of rhetorical questions. VI does not 
use eixds as the Defence does here, but only the adverb eixérws (29) and the attributive 
participle : rovs re Adyous dpiv eixdras aropaivw (31). But V, in addition to a variety of 
adjectival, adverbial, and substantival uses (25, 26, 37, 43, 45, 49, 59, 60, 63), has eixos 
#v in the senses ‘it is probable that . . .’ referring to a past event (26, 27, 28), ‘one might 
have expected that...’ (74), and ‘ought’—part moral, part logical (48) ; eixds €or 
in the senses ‘it is reasonable to. . .’ (50) and ‘it is right that . . .’ (73) ; and eixds with- 
out the verb in the sense ‘one has a right to expect that . . .” (4). Thus V approximates 
to the Defence in its use of eixés without ever quite reaching eixds é€ors = ‘it is prob- 
able that ...’. 

Two final points from the Defence. Col. iv. 4 reads e]i ye dp8a&s [8:a]oxometobe. 
Antiphon’s taste for the ‘otiose’ compound, especially in V, and there especially for 
verbs in d:a-, has already been discussed. Col. vii. 6-9 reads: kat yu[vaixes] cai ma[tdes 
€]ueAro[y VI uses only with the future infinitive (21, 25 dis, 
35, 30, 37), but V once (91) with the present. 

What explanations are there, except proximity in time, of this linguistic com- 
munity between V and the Defence? Community of genre may be ruled out: V and VI 
answer charges of murder, the Defence one of treason. There is no community of 
ethos; the elderly and distinguished Athenian who spoke the Defence had more in 
common with his wealthy Athenian client of VI than with the frightened young 
Mytilenaean of V. Is it that V and the Defence represent Antiphon’s ‘artistic’ style, 
VI a conscious departure from this in the direction of plainness? This can hardly be 
maintained in view of the overt artistry of much of VI.? Is it then that V and the 
Defence represent simply a style to which Antiphon might periodically revert from 
reasons known to himself but lost to us? I should feel more confidence in this explana- 
tion if the phenomena which they share constituted a homogeneous style, but they do 
not. elvac = and expressions like émppémovoay are characteristic of 
tragedy, but pév 57, xai 54, and interrogative 57 are all characteristic 
rather of prose and comedy.? And what about eixés? The impossibility of positing a 
‘style X’ as an explanation will become much clearer when we turn to a comparison 
of V and I. 

2. The date of Speech I 

‘Meinem subjektiven Gefiihle nach scheint sie zwischen den Tetralogien und den 
beiden grésseren Reden zu stehen.’* Many of us have felt the same. The closing 
words ofyar Kai Trois trois péAew ot Hdiknvrar Conjure up a picture of an 


t Nicole read ] ¢ep[. The letter-space before ¢ 
appeared to me in the photograph to be vacant, 
the papyrus being broken in such a way as to 
make any letter but o (which is written very high 
and very small in this papyrus) impossible. But 
Prof. Martin, in reply to my inquiry, decided for 
}depl. 

2 Especially the gnomic tendency of 1-6 and 
15, the sacrifice of precision of meaning to brevity 
and form in % yap avayxn éxdotw icxupo- 
€ori ris eAAovons (25), like 
TouTous pev avrovs te oddv 
amoAvépevov (31), and the tumid rhetoric 
of the closing sections. See farther, ten Berge, 


PP. 22-4. 


3 Cf. J. D. Denniston, The Greek Particles 


(Oxford, 1934), pp. 217, 394-5. There are other 
phenomena shared by V and the Defence, but 
not significant in the present connexion. For 
example, both use Avorredeiv (V. 10, Def. col. iii. 
21), but VI neither AvoreAcitv nor ovpdépew. 
Again, V uses a variety of nomina agentium in 
-rns, and fr. 1 (Thalheim) seems to show a 
similar taste: xarnydpnKev ws oracwwrns,  <Kal> 
Kai 6 mdmmos 6 .. . OUK Gv TOUS pev TUpar- 
vodvras of mpdyovor KoAdaat Tods 
Sopuddpous But Harpocration’s inter- 
pretation is surely wrong here; oracwirns does 
not mean Sopuvddpos; rather Sopuddpos is a con- 
temptuous word for cracwrns 
cf. the Marxist use of ‘lackey’. 
* Wilamowitz, Hermes, xxii (1887), p. 198. 
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age of primitive superstition and simple piety. The youth of the speaker, presumably 
just SoxipacGeis (I, 30), has perhaps been responsible for a tendency to think of the 
writer also as young. Hence those who have offered any opinion on the date of the 
speech have dated it early.! The linguistic evidence, however, will be seen to suggest 
something quite different. 

(i) I-V—Defence. To take first the criteria already examined in determining me 
relationship of V, VI, and the Defence: 

(a) elvac = e€eivar: the relevant passage in I is hardly to be translated into statistics : 
ev ols pev yap eLovaia hv cadds eidévar mapa tis ev ols odk 
qv rodr’ (6), where in the second member is obviously 
facilitated by the presence of éfovoia in the first. The words which follow may provide 
a case of #v = but the interpretation is difficult : cairo tobro . . . 

(6) Articular infinitive: none in VI, three in I (5, 8, 28), twenty-one in V. 

(c) etxds: I seems here to stand between the usage of VI and that of V, as a com- 
parison of these three passages shows: 


VI. 27: Sixacov Kata TovTwy TO adTo TovTO OTL 
> A 
Hv airia. 
~ I. 10: pot Sixarov Sti Kai Sixaiws petépxo- 
pas KTA. 
~ I. 11: Tatra elvat ws eiciv Evoyor TH 


Elsewhere, ofov eixds is used parenthetically (17, 18), and eixds Fv ‘one might have 
expected (logically and morally) that .. .’ once (2, cf. V. 74). The one case in I in 
which eixés would have to mean ‘it is probable that . . .’, referring to the present and 
past, is textually suspect : obv rovrwv . . . adrov €id€vat KTA. (7) at the end 
of the section attacking the defendant’s motives repeats the sense of the preceding 
sentence 7@s dv eyywpet TovTwy eidévar ; anti- 
climactically and makes ody meaningless.3 

(d) pev 5H, 5H, do not occur in I. 

(e) In its use of compound verbs I shows similar tastes to V, exploiting particu- 
larly avri- (avréomevde mpos 7, and where Would be more 
appropriate, 8); cf. dvadavnodpevov 13, améomevcav and éexmivovow 20, émepwranv and 
ETOLTL@LAL IO. 

(ii) I-V-VI. I pass now to phenomena not hitherto discussed, since they do not 
appear in the Defence fragments. It is necessarily hard to draw conclusions from a 
mere study of the distribution of words and constructions between three speeches. 
Uneven distribution resting on difference of topics (e.g. vdcos, Aysjv) is obviously not 
significant. At the other extreme, the distribution of certain normally common words 
is so odd that the element of chance involved must be great. Almost any word for 


' Schmid-Stahlin, i. 3, p. 104; (ed.) J. H. 
Thiel, Antiphons erste Tetralogie (Groningen, 
1932), p. 22; Maidment, p. 12; Blass, pp. 193-4, 
and Aly, p. 159 treated it as undatable—with 
which, to judge from his silence, Wijnberg seems 
to agree. 

2 See Wijnberg ad loc., who decides for # final 
and = oades, and J. Sykutris, Kperixa eis 


3 Non-inferential odv with an interrogative can 
mean ‘but...’ or ‘well then, if that is so.. .’, but 
I can find no example of its meaning ‘I mean to 
say,...’ (as it would have to mean here). Thal- 
heim (followed by Wijnberg) rescued the sen- 
tence by inserting it after rov 7pyérepov in 6; 
which necessitates taking odv as = ydp (impos- 
sible), unless «ai od is altered to xairo (unpleasant 
Avruddvra (Athens, 1925), pp. 4-7. Thalheim’s # and unlikely). The sentence is surely a doublet, 
(= e£f) dAn@as had been defended at length by as Matzner saw; cf. VI. 51 ~ 47-50, or Dem. 
J. Kohm, Neue Antiphonstudien (Wien, 1899), 9. 7-8. 
pp. 1-3. 
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whose distribution over a mere three speeches chronological significance is claimed 
can. be relegated to one or other of these categories. I propose, therefore, to discuss 
words of three classes only: (i) those to which the passages common to V and VI are 
relevant ; (ii) those for whose use there are really abundant opportunities in all three 
speeches ; (ili) those which appear in alternative forms. 

Since it will sometimes be necessary to convert absolute figures to ratios, it should 
be noted that the ratio in length I: V: VI is 1:3°6:2. 

(A) (a) Where VI. 5 has rijs re . . . adrod te Tob dAnBois V. 87 omits the 
first re. V has two other examples of single re (18 bts), and I has one (26), but VI has 
none.! 

(8) VI. 2 has rod xarnyopodvros where V. 14 has tod xarnydpov. V appears, as 
against VI, to have a strong tendency to substantival rather than verbal expressions, 
and this is especially noticeable in its use of the substantival periphrasis ; and I shares 
this tendency.? Substantival periphrases are of three main types: in the first, an 
abstract noun is used as object with zovetofat, Exew, xpijoGar, etc. ; in the second, an 
abstract noun is subject of evar, yiyveo@ar, etc. ; in the third, a nomen agentis, or some- 
times an adjective, is predicate of efvat, yiyveoOar, etc. In their use of the first type, I, 
V, and VI show no significant differences. In the second type, VI has two examples, 
yevéobar tov Odvatrov madi 19 and doyoAia Hv po. 12. I has efovoia Hv 6 and 
Sinyjoacbar ws yeyévnta Sdots Too 18. V has eleven (24, 35, 
57 bis, 79; 4, 9, 22, 65, 66, 76, 94), of which the last seven are abstract nouns in -os; 
which recalls zepi Suxdlere I. 3 and . . . THY 
azroumduoiv pov V. 9. In the third type both I and V are rich, VI poor. The antithesis 
is illustrated by dpvetoGar VI. 50 ~ dzapvos elvar I. 9, 10 and efapvos elvar V. 51. I and 
V both use ryswpds periphrastically (I. 2, 4, 21; V. 37); I uses also doveds efvar+gen. 
(3, 4, 10, 11), BonBos elvart+dat. (2, 4, 22), while V uses avroyeip elvac+gen. (47, 62) 
and similarly xarjyopos (35), ovppaxos (37, 43, 86) and ovpmAous (21). A special group 
of periphrases involves nom. ag. in -rns ; so Bacavorys I. 10, 11, V. 32, Suxaorys I. 12, 
V. 47, 94, vopobérns V. 15, V. 47, 85, 94, emerysntys V. 32, dofaorys and yvwpiorns 
V. 94. 

(y) VI. 2 mdvres dv émawécevav ~ V. 14 mdvras Gv dpodoyjoa. I, like V, uses 
olwat abundantly, VI only once (15). 

(8) VI. 5 pr) 6 ryswpjowv  ~ V.87 dAAws Te Kai O A dubious 
case, this, for the meaning is different ; but it should perhaps be noted that dAdAws te 
Kai occurs elsewhere in V (32) and also in I. 5, but not in VI. 

(B) (a) Common particles: 


Actual figures Ratio 
VI I V VI I V 
ye ‘ ‘ 6 12 37 6 24 20 
yap . 33 21 97 33 42 54 


(8) Demonstrative pronouns. The manneristic 70670 pev . . . robro 5€ does not occur 
in VI at all. In I it occurs twice (1, 11), and rod7o pév uncoordinated once (9). In V the 
complete pair occurs twelve times (5, 11 bts, 26, 31, 50, 52, 53, 54, 67, 81, 82) and rodro d¢€ 
uncoordinated six times (13, 69 bts, 76, 82 bis). 


phrases are rarely the exact equivalents of plain 
verbs, but are used to avoid ambiguity or clumsi- 
ness: ‘un mezzo ingegnoso e speciale di cui non 
tutti saprebbero servirsi o non si servirebbero con 
uguale frequenza’ (Bignone). 


1 See H. Schafer, De nonnullarum particu- 
larum apud Antiphontem usu (Gottingen, 1877); 
pp. 13 ff. Here and below I ignore re .. . wai. 

2 See Cucuel, pp. 25-8; Bignone, p. 180, n. 1; 
Wijnberg, p. 111. Naturally substantival peri- 
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The ‘prospective’ demonstrative (e.g. V. 31 ofuat duds robro, . .) 
occurs three times in VI (1, 17, 28), three times in I (2, 5, 6), and fifteen times in V (s, 
21, 31, 39, 46, 50, 60, 63, 64, 65 bis, 66, 71, 84, 94). 

The ‘resumptive’ demonstrative (e.g. V. 2 o5 . . . . . . 
oddev pe whéAnoev 7) éu7rerpia) occurs nine times in VI (6, 9 bis, 10, 33, 34, 38, 41, 47), SiX 
times in I (4, 7, 17, 23, 25, 27), and twenty-three times in V (2 bis, 8, 9 bis, 10, 15, 28, 
30, 32, 33, 38, 42, 46, 48, 53, 54, 62, 69, 75, 79, 89, 92).? 

These data may be set out in tabular form thus: 


Actual figures Ratio 
VI I V VI I V 
Prospective demonstrative . ; ; 3 3 15 3 6 8 
Resumptive demonstrative . ‘ , 9 6 23 9 12 13 


(y) Relative pronouns. Two usages are chronologically relevant ; és = éxeivos ds 
(e.g. VI. 4 dv Kreivn twa Sv adros and ds = a demonstrative plus a particle 


(e.g. VI. 12 & éyw S€5wxa riv Ovyarépa = 


exeivw yap KTA. OF Kai éxeivw xrA.). In the 


former usage the neuter, in the latter the masculine and feminine, seem to show 
uneven distribution over the three speeches: 


Actual figures Ratio 
VI I V VI I V 
Usage (i): masc. and fem. . , , 6 5 9 6 10 5 
neut. . ‘ 24 10 15 24 20 8 
Usage (ii): masc. and fem. . ; ; 19 8 10 19 16 6 
neut. . 9 3 13 9 6 7 


(Cc) (2) VI uses exclusively -r7-, I and V exclusively -oo-.? 
(8) VI uses odda once (18), never cadds; I uses cadds twice, V once, neither 


uses cada. 
(y) VI uses 7#v once (25), elsewhere éav ; 


I and V use only é€av. 


(5) VI uses three times, once ; I has ed0éws mapaypihua (20) ; V has 


mapaxphua seven times, edOds never. 


(e) odx A adda B and equivalent formulae: od« A adda B: six times in VI, five in I, 
sixteen in V. odx A B dé: once in V. A od B dé: once in VI. A pév od B 8€: twice in V. 
B A: once in I. B xai odk A: once in V. B A: once in V. B peév A ob: 


once in V. 


kai émPeBovAevpéva améAeyyxev is 
probably not an example, though Thalheim 
prints a comma after émPeBovdAevpéva. 

2 Thiel, Antiphons erste Tetralogie, p. 11, n. 2, 
explains the use of -oo- in I and V as due to the 
speaker’s nationality ; he rightly points out that 
the speaker of I must be illegitimate. Agreed, 
but we do not know that his mother was non- 
Athenian, and, even so, why should he use his 
mother’s pronunciation rather than his father’s? 
In any case, Antiphon used drva in the speech 
mepi rob (fr. 27), which was pre- 


sumably spoken by a Lindian, as the zepi 70d 
ZapoOpdxwy Popov was by a Samothracian (jpeis 
fr. 50); but the Rhodians used -oo- (Bechtel, Gr. 
Dial. ii, p. 631; cf. Schwyzer D.G.E., No. 284, 1. 
12). The fact that Thucydides uses drra but 
elsewhere -oo- does not show that early Attic 
prose could not use deca, dooa; in [Xen.] Resp. 
Ath. 2. 17 all MSS. have deca (which Kihner- 
Blass, i, p. 612 wants to emend). The other 
common orthographic criterion, fvv|ovv, is un- 
helpful: I, V, VI all use ovv-, except for gvv- once 
in V. 87 and four times in V. 93; I do not know 
the reason for this distribution. 
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I here seems to stand with VI in avoiding the variety of V. 
(¢) Final conjunctions: 


VI I V 
ws ‘ I ° 
Omws 2 7 

(n) wore and ws = wore: 

VI I V 
@ore 6 I 12 
ws = wore . I I 


(0) Illative as and dru: The actual ratio of ws to dru is 2:19 in VI, 3:7 in I, 17: 24 


in V. But bare statistics in such a case tell us little. ws and or: are rarely synonymous, 
the general rule being that 67 introduces undisputed fact, ws allegation, falsehood, 
error, generalization, opinion, recommendation, etc.' As a corollary of this funda- 
mental division we naturally find that verbs of knowing and perceiving tend to take 
6rt, while verbs of saying can take either. A further distinction is that ws is used to 
give the meaning ‘how’ or ‘on what grounds it can be said that . . .” and consequently 


ancien (Paris, 1946), pp. 152 ff. Cucuel, p. 95, is 
too dogmatic about Antiphon’s usage, explaining 


is commoner than or: after such verbs as d:ddoxew. But when all allowances have been 
made for semantic difference, there remain certain cases in these three speeches which 
show that in I and V gs is gaining ground from ort. 


After and onpeiov: 

VI. 27: ef . . . mpoxAnow edevyov, adra av Tatra Kat’ 
OTL GAnOns Hv 7 aitia. 

11: 7a avipdroda . . . mapadobva, eyw dé 7) 
avra av Taira TeKunpla TrapEixovTO ws OvK Evoxoi Eliot TH 

VI. 27: Sixawov Kata TovTwv TobTO yevéaBar STL ovK 
GAnOjs airia airubvrat Kar’ 

~ V. 83: & af peydAa por rexunpia elvat aitias, OTL ovK pov 

~ V. 38: Kara TovTwr elvat TadTa Tadra ws ovK 
airiay émépepov 

~ I. 11: eixds elvar ws eiaiv Evoxot TH 

VI. 43: Ore adrovs, onuetov: DiAroxparns yap KTA. 

~ V. 61: rexpnpuov ws abrov yap KrA. (rexun- 
ptov ort is found also in VI. 41, 43, V. 63.) 

After paprupetv and its equivalents. 

VI. 32: adroit xara oddv adradv pdprupes eyévovro ovddev Sixavov . . . 

~ V. 9: ws peév od Kaxodpyds cit . . . adrot odrou TovTou ye paprupes yeyevnvrat. 

~ V. 27: ovyywpd rovTwv Adyw, Tapexdpevos péev TOs papTupas Ws 
eféBnv Tod mrAoiov. 

After dodeuxvivas : | 

VI. 15: dmodeiEw exéAevoa meiv rov maida KrA. 

~ V. 64: ds odv odk adres eis. . . KTA. 

After Aéyew: In V Aéyew or introduces statements whose truth is implied by the 


defendant, A¢yew ws allegations, usually with an implication that they are false. But 
in VI and I Aéyew ore introduces allegations, viz. : 


VI. 21: . . . adrod eyud. 

I. 15: Ore Kai dduxotro bro Tob maTpos Tod 

VI. 17 wrongly and VI. 21 and V. 27 uncon: 
vincingly. 


See H. Fournier, Le Verbe ‘dire’ en grec 
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That the aorist A€fa: did not at this time necessarily take oz: is shown by III. y. 9: 


Kai ws od mpémer . . . adrovs Kaxdv afwicba. 

These are the facts on which I base my belief that Speech I was delivered after VI 
and before V. Chance has obviously played some part in producing the linguistic 
relationship I have described. But one fact seems to rule out the possibility that 
chance is wholly responsible : the absence of data pointing to any order of the speeches 
other than VI-I-V. V and VI share a few particles which do not occur in I, but not 
one of these has instances numerous enough to be significant. But two objections have 
still to be met: that the language of I is a great deal more poetic than that of V,! and 
therefore does not suit the dating of I between VI and V; and that the whole character 
of I is unsophisticated and primitive. These objections are, in fact, both met by a 
consideration of the peculiar character of the case against the stepmother. It is 
excessively weak, resting as it does upon unsupported hearsay evidence ; so weak that 
it could not come before a modern court.? The writer therefore perseveringly obscures 
the real issue (e.g. 5, 25) and makes a studied assault on the jury’s emotions. The 
religious threat at the close serves this purpose; so do the half-lines of verse (e.g. in 
19-21). The case determines the treatment ; and that treatment is no evidence for an 
early date unless we believe that by the ninth decade of the fifth century the Athenian 
juror was immune from exploitations of his sentimentality and superstition. Does 
anyone believe this? 


3. The Fragments. 

The purpose of this section is to examine those of the fragmentary speeches for 
which any chronological evidence at all may be thought to exist (a condition which 
excludes, for me at any rate, frr. II, IV, V, XII, XIII, XIV, and XVII)3 and in parti- 
cular to see how far linguistic and external indications are in accord. Obviously one 
cannot with any confidence date a speech by a word, or even half a dozen words ; and 
lest I should sometimes seem to be doing so, I emphasize that I offer the linguistic 
evidence for neither more nor less than it is worth. I propose to call the periods of 
Antiphon’s activity characterized respectively by VI and I-V ‘early’ and ‘late’. 

Fr. III, riv Anpoobévovs ypadjv. This Demosthenes was the strategos, 


-according to [Plut.] Vit. Ant. 20. He left Athens for Sicily in the summer of 413 


(Thuc. 7. 20. 2) and did not return. No linguistic evidence. 

Fr. VI, Kara ‘Immoxpdrovs. In [Plut.] Vit. Ant. 21, our only notice of this speech, 
the manuscripts read rod iarpod orparnyod. The fact that with such a name the cor- 
ruption otparnyot > iarpoé is more likely than the reverse should not outweigh the 
statement of [Plut.] that Antiphon efAev adrov €& épjov. We do not know enough 
about épHyas dixac to know whether judgement by default could go against the defen- 
dant in his unavoidable absence. It is hard to believe that it could, and equally hard to 
imagine the strategos Hippocrates letting a case go against him by voluntary absence.* 
The doctor is therefore a more probable victim than the strategos, but a third and less 
well-known Hippocrates is also a possibility.5 In either case the speech is not datable. 

Fr. VII, riv KaddAiov &deéw. Fr. 20 exhibits poupodoyyfoa, a type of word 
recalling the rare ywpodguAet of V. 78. Late period? 


Aly, pp. 158-0. Hippocrates because he had just been 
2 Cf. Thiel, Mnemosyne, 1927, pp. 333-4. killed at Delium. For this he adduces the not 
3 I follow Thalheim’s numbering of the frag- very happy parallel of Phrynichus. 
mentary speeches (Gernet gives only a selection). 5 [Plut.] may mention the speech because 
* Aly, pp. 161-2 suggests (i) a textual corrup- Hippocrates was a famous man, or because it was 
tion, ermoxparoverovotparnyou > ummoxparoverpa- a good one; the context makes it extremely diffi- 
myov by haplography, then :zmoxparovorouarpov _ cult to decide, but I incline very slightly to the 
by correction, (ii) that the case was lost by former alternative, 
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Fr. VIII, Kara Aavorodiov. The only Laespodias of the period known to us is the 
strategos of 414 (Thuc. 7. 105. 2; Ar. Av. 1569) ; which is not a good reason for dating 
the speech also in the neighbourhood of that year.' It contained references to 
Galepsus (fr. 22) and Oesyme (fr. 24), which revolted in 424/3 (Thuc. 4. 107. 3), Galepsus 
being recovered by Cleon in 422 (id. 5.6.1). It is possible that Laespodias took part as 
a soldier in the latter operation and that his conduct was referred to disparagingly by 
Antiphon ; which gives a hypothetical upper terminus. 

Fr. IX, [epi rod AwSiwv Popov. Where a speech on tribute is concerned one 
naturally thinks of the assessment of 425/4; perhaps too readily, for the Lindians may 
have made a special plea on another occasion ; and it may have succeeded or failed. 
They paid ten talents in 432/1, fifteen in 421/o and 418/7 ; of their payment in the inter- 
vening years we know nothing. So far as our records go, 434/3 would be a suitable 
year, when the tribute of Lindus and [Ted:fs ex Awvdov, unlike that of Camirus and 
Ialysus, was higher than in 443/2 (we do not know how the 438/7 assessment affected 
Rhodes), but this is to treat a defective record as a full one. Note that the speech uses 
arra (fr. 27); early period? 

Fr. X, ‘Yaép Muppov. Uses arra (frr. 34, 35) ; early period ? 

Fr. XI, ITpds NuxoxAéa. Hyperbolus is mentioned in it (fr. 45) ; in what connexion 
we do not know. This gives a vague upper terminus. 

Fr. XV, ITepi rod Lapolpdxwv dopov. This speech raises the issue of linguistic 
dating sharply. The external evidence is this: we have an upper terminus, for fr. 52 
reads 7pé0noav yap map’ jpiv, and the appointment of éxAoyfs throughout the 
Empire was ordered by a decree of 426/5.2, We do not know how Samothrace fared in 
the assessment of 425/4;3 the last recorded payment by Lapofpaxes is in 429/8 ; from 
421 onwards Drys, Zone, and Sale, which previously had presumably paid in a syntely 
with Lapobpaxes, appear separately in the tribute-lists. It is tempting to assign this 
speech either to 425/4 or to 421, supposing that when the syntely was broken up the 
separate assessment of Samothrace was unduly heavy and was appealed against. But 
the linguistic evidence points the other way. Fr. 49 KxarwxioOnoav S€ avaynn, ovK 
émOupia THs vncov Shows the B od« A formula, and we saw that VI and I each show 
only one exception to od« A adda B, exceptions being plentiful in V. Since fr. 49 is, 
from the point of view of formulae of negation, a random sample, consistency requires 
us to suggest a late date. Again, fr. 51 shows a complete identity of structure with 
fr. 1 of the Defence: 

fr. 51: av Ths pev Tov GAAwy Tadaitwpias Tis 5é operépas 

owrnpias ovK 

fr. 1: odK« Gv Tovs TUpavvodvTas of mpdyovor Tovs 5é Sopupdpous 

nouvaTnoav. 
Since the subject of fr. 502—the poverty of Samothrace—would suit any occasion on 
which an appeal against the amount of tribute, or an apology for deficient payment, 
might be delivered, it seems to me that we should follow the positive linguistic evi- 
dence so far as it goes and resist the temptation to assign the speech to either of the 
two dramatically suitable occasions of which we know. 

Fr. XVI, IIpos ’Epaciorparov. Internal and external evidences are here in harmony. 
The striking = (fr. 59) recalls edpéaws of V. Externally: we 
know from Athen. 397c that the peacocks which constituted the subject of the case 


! Though Schmid-Stahlin, i. 3, p. 102, n. 1 425/4 (Athenian Tribute Lists, ii, p. 43) some 
does not hesitate to do so. amounts are preserved, and some fragmentary 
2 J.G. i2. 65; for the latest text see Athenian names, but nowhere both a name and an 
Tribute Lists, ii, p. 52. amount. There is no regular order of names in 
3 In the Thracian panel of the assessment of the panel. + So Maidment, p. 292. 
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were the property of Demus, son of Pyrilampes. Pyrilampes was still alive in 424 
(wounded at Delium, Plut. Mor. 581£) and Demus was still in the Ajos KaAds stage in 
423/2, to judge from Ar. Vesp. 98—unless Aristophanes was willing to be out of date 
a little for the sake of the pun with «nyds xadds.' This all suggests 422 as the earliest 
possible date of the speech; but we can bring it down by several years. In fr. 57 
Antiphon says that the exhibition of the peacocks has gone on for ‘over thirty years’. 
Peacocks, an Indian bird, were a typical present from the Persian King to ambassadors 
(Ar. Ach. 61-3) ; Pyrilampes had been to Persia as an ambassador (Pl. Charm. 1584), 
but hardly before the Peace of 449. The speech must therefore have been delivered 
after 419. 

Fr. XVIII, Kara ®iAivov. The Philinus prosecuted is likely to have been the one 
prosecuted successfully in 420/19 by the speaker of VI (VI. 35). It is perhaps worth 
while protesting against the widespread assumption that the proposal rovs @jjras 
omAioat (fr. 61) referred to in this speech was necessarily (a2) made shortly before the 
time of the speech, (5) occasioned by a crisis; it may equally have been a long-term 
proposal to alter by State expenditure the ratio of light-armed troops to hoplites. 

Fr. XIX, [Ipods The word (fr. 65) in the sense ‘use some- 
thing public’ reminds us of dyveveu (VI. 4) and rprBwrevopevor (fr. 33). Faint evidence 
for the early period. 

Fr. XX, Kar’ "AdxiBiddouv Aowdopiaz. Not a speech, but a political work.? The 
linguistic evidence is negative—fortunately ; we are spared the difficulty of deciding 
how far difference of genre would affect the issue. The general tendency has been to 
associate the work with the period between the Peace of Nicias and the Sicilian 
Expedition, the period in which Alcibiades was rising to political dominance. But 
there is another period which has not been adequately considered: the four months’ 
rule of the Four Hundred, when elements in the oligarchy hostile to Alcibiades en- 
sured that the original intention to recall him should not be carried out (Thuc. 8. 70. 1 
~ 53, 65. 2). The two historical arguments in favour of this date are separately slight, 
but may add up to something. Many of the revolutionaries of 411 were genuinely in 
favour of recalling Alcibiades, as they showed by doing so immediately after the split 
in the governing body (Thuc. 8. 97. 3); and a priort we should expect them to attach 
importance to reversing what had been a resounding success of their enemies in 415. 
This being so, if Antiphon were already known as a writer of car’ ‘AAxiBiddov AowWopiat, 
would he have gained the important place he did in the early days of the revolution ? 
Secondly, is Antiphon likely to have entered the political arena in so forthright a way 
as early as 415? Is this really consistent with the impression of his political life we get 
from Thuc. 8. 68. 1? 

I suggest the following as a chronological scheme of Antiphon’s speeches: 

422/1 Upper terminus of xara Aaorodiov. 

421/0 

420/19 Kara Pirivov. 

Upper terminus of zpos ’Epaciorparov. 
Approximate lower terminus of rod Awdiwv dépou, 


419/8 VI mepi rot yopevrod. 
Mippov, mpos Pidtrmov. 


418/7 

vie In this region: mpds Kaddiav, rob 
415/4 \V wept dévov. 

414/3 


* But not much out of date, for Demus was Wilamowitz, Hermes, xi (1876), pp. 295-8, is most 
active as a trierarch ¢. 390 (Lys. 19. 25). plausible but not relevant to our present con- 
Its identification with the by siderations. 
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413/2 Lower terminus of Anpocbévn. 
412/1 


Surprise at the apparent brevity of Antiphon’s career as an orator must be tem- 
pered by the reflection that the evidence for the dates of several speeches included in 
this scheme is most tenuous, that for seven speeches there is no evidence of any kind, 
and that the twenty-odd titles we possess represent only two-thirds of the speeches 
allowed by Caecilius ([Plut.] Vit. Ant. 15) to be genuine works of Antiphon. 


4. The Tetralogies 

I do not want to add very much to the already considerable literature which has 
accumulated on the Tetralogies, but certain issues should be formulated in the light 
of the evidence discussed above. Either the Tetralogies are by Antiphon or they are 
not. Either they are written in the language their author would have used before an 
Athenian court at the time of their composition, or they are not. These two issues are 
to a great extent—though not absolutely—independent of each other. 

Let us test first the hypothesis that they are by Antiphon and in his forensic 
language. If this is true it should be possible to date them linguistically. (Estimates 
of their date have varied widely, from c. 440 to c. 400.)! In fact, we shall find the 
linguistic evidence conflicting ; part of it suggests a date before VI, part the neighbour- 
hood of V. It would be tedious to examine their position in relation to every one of the 
linguistic criteria discussed above ; I shall confine myself to the most important. 

The evidence for a date before VI is: 


(i) The demonstratives. roéro pév . . . rodro S€ is not found in the Tetralogies ; 
nor is the prospective demonstrative. The resumptive demonstrative occurs 
only six times in all (II. y. 4; III. 8. 6; IV. y. 2; IV. B. 2, 5. 7, 9), of which the 
last three are examples of ei . . . o§rws, which is not found at all in VI-I-V. 

(ii) ye is rare; only eight times in all. 

(iii) The substantival periphrasis of the type abstract +dative is lacking. 

The evidence for a later date is: 

(i) Illative ws and 67. The ratio is 4:4 in II, 4:5 in III, 3:4 in IV, which brings 
them into close relation with V. 

(ii) The articular infinitive occurs eleven times in all ; four times in IT, five in III, 
twice in IV. 

(iii) The use of etkés. The abundance of this word and all its derivatives in II 
must be discounted to a great extent, as the case there turns upon probabili- 
ties. III uses eixdrws once (8. 1) and etkés-+-accus. and infin. = ‘it was only 
be expected (as in fact happened) that .. .’ once (ibid.). IV uses eixorws 
twice (a. 3, 8. 1), the adjective in eixdor texpnpiors xpwpevos (5. 2), and 
eixérepov €o7.+-accus. and infin. = ‘it is always more probable that .. .’ (y. 2). 

(iv) od« A dAAa B. This formula predominates, but we find also od« A pév B 8€ 
once, B pév A five times, B pév A od three times, and B A 
eight times. 

(v) A fair proportion of poetic words, e.g. dvayvos II. a. 10, Sdopopos III. B. 11, 
mev0os IV. B. 1. 

! For the early dating, see G. Zuntz, Classica Defence, and that their author was ‘ein aus 
et Mediaevalia, ii (1939), p. 142 (who, however, Ionien zugewanderter Schiller Antiphons’). 
misinterprets p7jrwp in I.G. i?. 45. 21); for the Thiel, ed. cit., pp. 19-22, treats 427 as an upper 
later, P. von der Mahll, Museum Helveticum v _ terminus because of what he regards as specific- 
(1948), pp. 1-5 (who believes that the Tetralogies ally Gorgianic influence. Blass, i?, p. 154, 18 
show conscious reminiscence of VI-I-V and the vague: ‘rather after 420 than before’. 
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(vi) A number of ‘refined’ prepositional prefixes, e.g. xai 7a dpOds ecipnuéva 
ddixa elvar IIT. 5. 2, od pev oddé cuvebeAdvTwv 
Kai III B. 8,! III. B. 7. 

(vii) Substantival periphrases with nom. ag., e.g. avatpomeds Tob oixov éyévero II. 
B. 2, eAenoavras atvxiav pov iatpods abrijs II. B. 13, 
KTopes akovoiwv eiciv III. 8. 6, todrov yap BovAevri rod Bavarov 
yeveobar IV. y. 4. 


The conflict thus raised between the evidence for an early and that for a late date 
is accentuated by the absence in the Tetralogies of phenomena common to VI-I-V 
and the presence in them of phenomena not found in VI-I-V. 

(i) Antiphon generally is extremely fond of the complexes adros odros and 6 adros 
odros (nine times in VI, ten in I, thirteen in V), especially in such arguments as adra 
Tatra Texunpia Sixavov yevéobar. But the Tetralogies show only one example 
(II. 13). 

(ii) (2) A number of important words occur in the Tetralogies but not in VI-I-V: 
dpwvew, eykareiv, éyxAnua, Spaév, compounds of -rvy- (arvy- -eiv, -ia, edrvx- -ia, 
dvorvy- -etv), and words in dvo- (Svopevera, SUopopos, Svaxepds). 

(8) Several important words in the Tetralogies are Ionic (v. infr.); some others, 
though not necessarily Ionic, are rare or unknown elsewhere in Attic, e.g. com- 
parative adverbs in -répws, eixdrepov, 

(vy) The substantival formatives preferred are -1a for abstracts, -evs or -rwp for 
nom. ag.; while V exploits -ov.s for abstracts and -rns for nom. ag. 

(5) The Tetralogies use re to excess ; double ve forty-four times and single ve four 
times, as against double te once in VI, single ve once in I and twice in V. 

(e) Most important—but not, so far as I know, remarked on hitherto—they use 
the adverbial participle? to a greater extent than any other Greek prose whatsoever. 
The number of cases in which a verb, finite or infinitive, is accompanied by at least 
one adverbial participle agreeing with the subject is: 86 in II, 78 in III, 59 in IV; 
were they abundant proportionately in VI-I-—V even as in IV, the figures for those 
speeches would be respectively 100, 52, and 189; the actual figures are 48, 23, and 117. 
The Tetralogies are, moreover, particularly rich in examples of participles in asyn- 
deton accumulated around a single verb, even when there are also numerous articular 
participles to be accommodated; II. y. 2 will serve as an example that is almost a 
caricature: elite yap mpooivras Tivas mpoiddvres of adrovs 
wxovto dhevyovtes mpdTepov 7) amédvoav, of Gv avrois, Kat Tov 
ndpov, tov ye Oepdmovra, ds Eumvous apleis eT. Euppova evpdortes, 
avaxpivavres Tovs épyacapevous HyyeAav av Hpiv, Kat odk av aitiav elyev. I do 
not know anything in Greek quite like that. Verbs accompanied by at least two 
adverbial participles in asyndeton agreeing with the subject occur thirty-six times in 
the Tetralogies, evenly distributed over the three sets of speeches. As one might 
expect, temporal, locative, and causal clauses are correspondingly rare; four in II, 
three in IV, none whatever in III. VI-I-—V, on the other hand, show the proportions 
normal to classical Greek prose. 

It thus seems impossible to fit the Tetralogies into Antiphon’s linguistic develop- 
ment as we have so far understood it. There remain two hypotheses to be considered :* 


on Mytilene and that at Camarina. 


2 I follow the classification of Kihner-Gerth, 4 About the theoretical fourth possibility, that 
li, pp. 46-50 and 77. they are by an unknown author but not in his 


3 The closest parallels are to be found in some _ normal forensic style, obviously nothing can be 
Thucydidean speeches, particularly the debate said. 


™ See Thiel, ed. cit., p. 20. 
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that they are not by Antiphon; or that they are by him but not in a language that he 
would have used in the courts. 

To take the second hypothesis first : the Ionicisms are the crux of the matter. The 
picture of an Ionian composing three sets of speeches in Attic but forgetting, or not 
knowing, that Attic normally said and is an unrealistic one." 
The Ionicisms must be deliberate ; either deliberate retention by an Ionian or deliber- 
ate imitation by an Athenian. Whichever is the case, the cause will be either conscious 
preference of the Ionic words by a man linguistically fastidious (probably under 
Prodican influence) or the domination of a genre of fictitious speeches in Ionic. The 
case for Ionian authorship is greatly weakened by the fact that not only are the 
circumstances of the three cases Attic, and the law presupposed in them Attic,? but 
the language is in some respects thoroughly Attic, using, for example, odarrdpevov 
IT. 8. 8, and frequently xaftordvar+double accusative = ‘render’, for which Hero- 
dotus uses exclusively zovetv and zovetobar. In favour of the theory that the Tetra- 
logies represent the imitation of an Ionic genre by an Athenian is the fact that most 
of the purely Ionic words—as distinct from those which may as well be labelled tragic 
as Ionic—are legal words. This is certainly true of xaraAauPaveww = ‘condemn’? 
(from which the writer produces also xaraAmpuos), dzecxds ‘unlikely’ (cf. Hipp. V.M. 
4), and xaradoxeiv = ‘suspect’, and to some extent true of avayvyywoKew = ‘persuade’ 
and the formula (?) cadds yap oitdapev IT. a. 3. The unusual (but not necessarily Ionic) 
ot exefepyopevor II. a. 2 is also obviously forensic. 

These facts suggest that the Tetralogies were written in imitation of an Ionic 
genre—the model perhaps being at more than one remove from them—and [onic 
legal and forensic keywords retained just as Ionic scientific words appear in the frag- 
ments ascribed to the Sophist Antiphon. At the identity of the original Ionian rhetori- 
cian I cannot guess. One thinks of Protagoras, because the case with which III is 
concerned is said to have been discussed by him with Pericles ;* but there is no good 
reason to believe that his avriuoyia (fr. 5 Diels) were similar in character to the 
Tetralogies, his characteristic language (if the myth in Plato’s Protagoras is any kind of 
parody) is quite different, and in any case the case of IV was a favourite one of Teisias.*® 

To continue with the supposition that the Tetralogies are the work of Antiphon: 
are they early or late? 

The argument zroAAds peydAas eiopépovra (II. a. 12) is evidence for a 
date very late in the fifth century® if the following premisses are granted: first, that 
the argument would not be inserted in a fictitious speech unless it were one already 
familiar in the actual courts ; secondly, that while there may have been eiogopai before 


1 Though von der Mihll still adopts it. rhetoric but would mean that the law did, in so 


Richards, loc. cit., points out some interesting 
differences between the three Tetralogies ; it is as 
though the writer were making a stylistic effort 
that could not be sustained throughout. 

2 This was denied by Dittenberger, Hermes, 
xxxi (1896), pp. 271 ff.; Lipsius, Berichte Sachs. 
Ges. lvi (1904), pp. 192-204 demolished some of his 
most important arguments. Dittenberger in his 
reply, Hermes, xl (1906), pp. 450-70, gave way 
gracefully on several points, but still maintained 
(i) that IIT. B. 10 is inconsistent with the informa- 
tion of Hesychius and & II. 9. 632 on dmenauri- 
opos, and (ii) that if the sentence 6 vdyos, & m- 
orevwy . . . etpyovTt adikws pHre diKxaiws 
dmoxreivew (IIT. B. 9, cf. IV. 5. 8) occurred in a 
fourth-century orator it would not be mere 


many words, forbid Sixasos ¢évos. After this, 
commentators (e.g. Thiel, pp. 13-15) have taken 
refuge in calling the law of the Tetralogies ficti- 
tious or ‘universal’. But I am willing to believe 
the author capable of almost any rhetorical 
exaggeration for the sake of effect. See further, 
Gernet, pp. 6-16. 

3 See Collitz—Hoffmann, Sammi. d. gr. Dialekt- 
inschriften, 4. iv. 2, p. 976. 

4 Plut. Per. 36. 5 Pl. Phdr. 273 B. 

® von der Mihll gives due emphasis to zoMds, 
which is rather overlooked by those who suggest 
428 as an upper terminus and leave it at that, 
e.g. Aly, p. 166, Schmid-Stahlin, i. 3, p. 108, n. 2, 
and W. Nestle, Vom Mythos zum Logos (Stutt- 
gart, 1942), p. 394. 
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427 no one could have claimed zoAAds eiodopas eicevivoya before the end of the war; 
thirdly, that eiofopai were essentially an Athenian phenomenon. The first and third 
premisses may be taken together. Jf the Ionic model used the argument zoAAds 
eiapopas eiceviivoxa, then the Athenian imitator could have used it even if there had 
been no eto¢opai within living memory at Athens. But what we know of Greek taxa- 
tion makes it doubtful whether eio¢opai were familiar anywhere but inastate frequently 
and expensively at war. I conclude that the model did not exhibit this argument ; it 
is therefore an innovation of the Athenian writer. On the second premiss: how many 
are zoAAai? It is a safe inference from Lys. 21. 1-4 that there were only two in the 
critical period 411-404 ; for the speaker there is both very wealthy and punctilious in 
recounting his payments for the city’s good, yet mentions only two eiodopai in that 
period. I do not believe that there were more than four or five eiodopai throughout 
the Peloponnesian War, but the argument zroAAds eiodopas cicevjvoya is readily used 
by Lysias (12. 20; 25. 12; 30. 26) with reference to the war period. The upshot of all 
this is that if by mpHrov Thucydides (3. 19. 1) means the first etodopa 
of the war, the Tetralogies may be early ; if he means the first in the fifth century, or 
in his lifetime, they must be late—after the war, in fact. But there is not enough 
evidence on which to decide for or against occasional eiodopai in the Pentecontaetia ; 
this argument therefore ends in indecision. 

The other argument for the lateness of the Tetralogies rests on the theory that they 
are educational works written by Antiphon as ‘fair copies’ for his pupils at a time when, 
as an experienced Aoyoypddos, he had turned to the teaching of oratory.’ Their lan- 
guage is the strongest argument against this theory. Antiphon was a poor sort of 
teacher if he encouraged pupils to speak Attic as it was not spoken and substituted the 
dark muddled language of the Tetralogies for his normal hard-hitting expositions. In 
any case, did he teach oratory? Caecilius merely inferred (rexpaipera:, [Plut.] V2t. 
Ant. 7) that Thucydides was his pupil. Pl. Menex. 2364 I take to be a Socratic joke; 
no doubt when a well-to-do young man defended himself with unexpected ability in 
the courts people shook their heads and said ‘He must have learnt it from Antiphon’. 
That is not to say that Antiphon may not have dabbled in theoretical rhetoric years 
before he wrote real speeches ; the réxv7n pntopuxn—perhaps neither by this nor by any 
other Antiphon: see Pollux 6. 143—shows in the exiguous group of words quoted from 
it, e.g. doropyia, moAvdiAia, dAryodtAia, affinities with the Tetralogies. 

In favour of an early date: it is hard to believe that a man who had developed, in 
the course of actual speaking in the courts, the expository technique which demanded 
prospective and resumptive demonstratives, roiro peév.. . . rodro dé, and the lavish use 
of adrés odros, could fail to make good use of these in the complicated narratives and 
probability-arguments of the Tetralogies. Granted that their language is in any case 
not that of Attic oratory, we saw that, nevertheless, they are to some extent Atticized ; 
and if elements alien to the model were allowed at all, should we not expect especially 
the usages so peculiarly suitable? 

To sum up: given the existence of eio¢opai in the Pentecontaetia, all the evidence 
is consistent with the hypothesis that the Tetralogies were written by Antiphon, in 
imitation ultimately of Ionic models, at a stage in his career earlier than his writing 
for real litigants ; but if the existence of eiodopai in the Pentecontaetia is denied, then 
Antiphon cannot be held to be the author of the Tetralogies. 

5. Conclusion 

If the lines of investigation I have pursued are, in general, sound, two interesting 

problems are raised. 


™ So O. Navarre, Essai sur la rhétorique grecque avant Aristote (Paris, 1900), p. 148, followed by 
Gernet, pp. 6-7. 
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Can any light be thrown on the ‘mystery’ of the two Antiphons? I doubt it, 
because of the fragmentary nature of the Sophist’s works, their fundamental differ- 
ence of genre from the speeches, and the difficulty of dating them. For these reasons 
the linguistic criteria offered by Bignone and Luria are not cogent.! 

Was Antiphon’s linguistic development purely his own, or was it in response to 
changes in general taste in a period of intense linguistic self-consciousness? Any 
attempt to answer this question is beyond the scope of this paper, but I do not feel 
that it is utterly unanswerable. A detailed analysis of the language not only of early 
speeches, but of dated tragedies and comedies also, would yield the beginnings of an 
answer. We should then be within reach of a solution of a group of Thucydidean 
problems: whether any linguistic development is to be discovered in the total body of 
Thucydidean speeches ; if so, whether it is because Thucydides’ own language developed 
or because he is imitating different languages favoured by Athenian orators at dif- 
ferent periods in the last quarter of the fifth century; or if there is no development, 
whether this suggests any evidence for the time at which Thucydides wrote the final 
version of his speeches. That matters more than Antiphon. 

K. J. Dover. 
BALLIOL COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


1 Bignone, op. cit., pp. 175-215; Luria, Riv. Fil. liv (1926), pp. 218 ff. 


ADDENDUM 


Since the security of Merritt’s reconstruction of the Athenian calendar has been in some respects 
threatened by W. K. Pritchett and O. Neugebauer, The Calendars of Athens, Cambridge, Mass., 1947» 
pp. 7 ff., 97 ff., I should like to restate briefly the evidence for the dating of Speech VI to 4109/8. 

(i) Though the explicit statement in VI. 11 that the speaker’s tribe was Erechtheis looks very 
much like a gloss, the inference from 13~11, on which the gloss will have been based, is a highly 
probable one. Since the speaker’s tribe held the first prytany in the year of the speech, there is a 
strong presumption against the years in which Erechtheis is known not to have held the first prytany, 
Viz. 433/2 (1.G. i”. 295. 10), 426/5 (S.E.G. x. 227. 12), 424/3 (ib. 31), 423/2 (ib. 38), 415/4 (/.G. i*. 302. 61), 
and 414/3 (S.E.G. x. 229. 11). 

(ii) More important, since the speaker was charged on Metageitnion 20 after completing his term 
in the prytanizing tribe all but two days (44-5), the first prytany began on Hekatombaion 15, 16, or 
17. We know that the first prytany of 422/1 began on Hekatombaion 9 or to, since Skirophorion 23 
was the twentieth day of the tenth prytany of 423/2 (S.E.G. x. 227. 79). The dating, by calculation, 
of the first prytanies of neighbouring years is not free from difficulty, as the figures we should exprct, 
given a calendar year of 354 days (384 for an intercalary year) and a bouleutic year of 365 or 366 days, 
diverge from the results of calculation from the preserved figures of loans and interest in S.E.G. x. 227 
and from the fact that the first prytany of 411/o was due to begin on Skirophorion 14 (‘A@. oA. 32. 1), 
But we should expect the first prytany of 419/8 to begin on the fifteenth to seventeenth of a month, 
and of Hekatombaion if—as is likely—one of the years 422/1, 421/0, 420/19 was intercalary. There is 
no other year for which the dating of the first prytany to Hekatombaion 15-17 is free from considerable 
difficulty, let alone indicated by positive evidence, until we pass above 427/6—which is to say, above 
the upper terminus of Speech V. 
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al cite’ | THE MANUSCRIPT TRADITION OF EURIPIDES’ TROADES 
THE text of Euripides’ Troades depends mainly upon the versions preserved in two 
wore to manuscripts, viz. Palatinus 287 (P) and Vaticanus go9 (V). Both these manuscripts 
ssf Any are well known and have been several times collated. Their importance in relation to 
» mot Samy one another and to the other existing manuscripts for the study of the text of Euri- 
y of early pides in general has been frequently discussed and is no longer a subject of major 
—s f an controversy. The notes which follow are designed (a) to put on record a number of 
cydidean corrections to the readings ascribed to P and V for the Troades in the apparatus 
body of  criticus of Prinz-Wecklein and later editors; and (8) to correct and amplify the 
leveloped general descriptions of P and to call attention to certain difficulties in the current 
rs at dif- views of its relationship to Laurentianus xxxii. 2 (L). 
lopment, 
‘the final A. TROADES : Additions and Emendations to Wecklein’s Apparatus 
oats It is generally agreed that for the Tvoades and the Bacchae P preserves a text which 
is of the L type, but which was not available to the scribe of L.' In C.R. Ixii, pp. 105-7 
some old theories about the origin of this text were reconsidered in the light of new 
evidence. The information which is given below is based upon (a) a full collation of 
P’s text of the Tvoades in a photographic reproduction lent by J. A. Spranger,? fol- 
lowed by a re-examination of doubtful points and of the manuscript as a whole in the 
Vatican library ; and (0) re-collation of V’s Troades in the Vatican Library. It will be 
seen that the reliability and accuracy of Prinz—Wecklein’s collation is amply sustained, 
but that, in P particularly, a considerable number of minor alterations has come to 
1e respects light. These corrections rarely, if ever, demand an alteration in the accepted text, but 
fass., 1947 even when they consist, as they often do, of errors and variations of breathings and 
419/8. accentuation they help to give a fuller picture of the habits and reliability of the 
meartene. particular manuscript in which they occur and of the habits of collators. Many of the 
Deca hen variations of accent were, no doubt, known to Wecklein, but neglected in the prepara- 
t prytany, tion of his apparatus. This revision may serve, too, to support Mr. D. L. Page’s 
2. 302. 61), conviction, expressed in the Preface to his Medea, that re-collation of the main manu- 
scripts of Euripides is necessary and would not prove fruitless. To the author, at least, 
g his term the process of re-collation has been thoroughly instructive. 
1 15, 16, or In the following list the previously reported readings of P and V are enclosed in 
phorion 23 square brackets. It should be noted that P normally omits « subscript and adscript 
alculation, and often omits the enclitic accent. Other accentuation is normally accurate. P’s 
id expret, punctuation shows points at the end of lines without reference to sense. Interlinear 
ps9 ~— punctuation sometimes derives from a properly punctuated manuscript. 
woh P = Palatinus 287. p = manus recentiores. 
‘a month, V = Vaticanus 909. v = manus recentiores. 
. There is 2 = Scholiast of V. 
nsiderable W = Wecklein, apparatus criticus (1901). 
ay, above M = Murray (0.C.T.), apparatus criticus (1913). 


B = Parmentier (Budé), apparatus criticus (1942). 
1 dAuvpov P [aA.. .] 22 é€otpdrevoay V:é éotparevoay P 
4 €€00 V [e€ 0d] (nescio cur ‘primitus V’ scripserit 
20 odpov V [odpov] M) 


? After re-examination of L in Florence I am 2 Copies of this reproduction will be found in 


convinced that the Troades was not included in the Bodleian, in the University Library at 
L originally and torn out before it was copied, Cambridge, and in the library of the Hellenic 
as has been suggested. Society. 
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160 
161 
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225 
250 


269 


ai V, correxit v 

O@nceidar V 

Tpwiddwr P, insolite [recte B] 

xaoavopa P: o subscripsit p 

tov P [7ov] 

exBadrotoa viv V, ex viv 

olxov P: olxrov p 

av V [av] 

ex #8’ correxit V 

qKovo’ P: p 

éxepoar P [recte W. ézépoar’ MB: 
V €zepoav te. P igitur non habet 
variam lectionem sed merum 
errorem 

fortasse yepds primitus P, correxit p 

py de P 

or<pois V [recte B] 

x’ airy P: V et lemm 2 (7) 

trav V [dv vel dv WM: dv vel trav B. 
sed cf. 275, 7@ eodem modo 
scriptum 

Kovpa V: coupé lemm. 2 

xpat’ V [xpar’] 

mavois V : superscripsit v. parnp P 
WMB]. zrnvois P. 

mAdyyais V [aAdyas M, neglexit W, 
recte 

Kommpns V, correxit v. vel V 

tAdpov primitus P 

P et V [-waovat] 

méAAovo’ V [aréAdovo’| 

Svotravev of oe . . . Atwovtes P, 
duobus ut videtur litteris omissis, 
nulla rasura. o° V 
[WM false Svoravov 8 ot ge 
exAirovres. B solus spatium no- 
tavit] 

apoow V: yp. moppw 

V: a vel & P [oxndyv 
a W]: popda P 

P [7] 

veatot V : véarou P (sed 202 véator V): 
V 

qKov V | 

7a Sedrepa P [WM rade Sevrepa. B 
recte] 

iwviw P [ioviw]) 

7 et lemm. 2 [7] 

Aevoer primitus P, s subscripto 
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278 
282 
287 
295 


301 


331 


dpacoa P [dpacoe WMB}] 

Aéyoyxa P [AdAoyyxa] 

aixpadwridas P [-ridas] 

pddes V [dudes] 

et lemma 2 [M quod 
verisimilius est, 2 tribuit]. od- 
pata P, false in Sdpara correxit p 

@ duévar’ P, in d 
ex dunv factum] 

atpe V [WM alpe; recte B] 

Tove V [rovcd’] 

7’ V: dAda 7’ P [recte B] 

ovpot V [odpoi] 

76 adv V 

lemm. 2 téis [Schwartz. Schol. in 
Eur. ii ad loc, ffs. B recte] 

eaiperov primitus P, pwre 
superscripto 

8’ avaidadv P, dv ? in rasura 

vexpa@v V et lemm. 2 (Schwartz, op. 
cit. false) 

ayvy V [ay.] 

aupes P, ac superscripsit p 

avpav V 

épwov V [Weck. “epi ut videtur” ; 
sed cf. 573 ut in V scriptum est] 

atper’ P, litteris ac in rasura ex €p 
correctis 

Opépas V [Opepdo’| 

yapov P: yapwy V [false WMB: P 
veram lectionem habuit]: of V 

aBpov V, lemm. 2 = 

audiBordas P ws P [ws] 

édpava [edp.. .] V 

Gpdi V et lemm. 2 
prot] 

Aetdoeis V et lemm. 2 

P 

av te V: ot 7 P [W, ov re & P, 
false] 

pe eis P P, WMB 
false. Cf. V 

xataAeifere P, qui videtur variam 
lectionem apud exemplar in- 
venisse, nisi errorem eradere ob- 
litus est. Cf. M ad loc., qui 
lacunam ante ddxpud 7” proposuit. 
quae lacuna veri similior est si 
xataAeiBere legitur; sed metri 
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causa y’ vel aliud 
huiusmodi legendum est, quod 
nolim proponere 

611 els opas V 

614 760° edyevés P [70 8’ ed. . .] 

625 ovoad primitus P, in cadds 
correctum (cf. 608 potoad @ 7 
Aum) 

642 P [WMB adrijs] 

646 P . . .] 

659 P: €BovdA... p 

670 rasura unius litterae post €Axeu P 

678 aixydAwrov primitus V 

686 adrnv P 

688 yeydv ex y..pudv vel 
factum P 

690 V [zap’ oiay’] 

691 dep P 

710 P [WB recte: M ov6”] 

716 V [ev8ad’ WMB) 

718 émjveceo” vel émyvecoo P 
primitus qui in émjveo 
rasura duarum litterarum correxit 

732 ovvex V 

733 P ex ézixBovov factum 

747 ody’ ws P [ody ws WMB): cf. Chr. 
Pat. 77 ovxi ofdyvov 

751 euas P, perisp. in baryton. mutato 

757 wv veov V véov 

763 appooov V [app .. .| 

771 BpaBdpos P 

811 Kal vavder’... P 

814 xavovwv V [Kavovwv] 

826 dAvac P [WM recte B] fortasse 
ex dAve factum 

860 Mev. V, manu recentissima 

866 gevariarns VP [aris W] 

870 7 V, correxit v 

882 67° av V [drav] 

883 mvovai P [zvoai W] 

887 V, correxit v 

891 P ex -os factum (7080s coni. 
J. Heiland, non recte) 
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909 Adyous P (cf. v. 907) 

913 7Hde P MBW] quod in textu 
stare possit sed probabilius pro 
errore habendum est 

930 V [Ged W] 

941 el7’ P [eir’] 

953 P 

961 mdaci P WM, recte B] 

980 V 

987 jv ovpos P [jr .. .] 

1009 é€zou’ V [er .. .] 

1027 VP [vn’ 70... WMB) 

1043 ovyyivwoKre P 

1045 mp0 Keivwv P 

1097 Surop[tjov fortasse primitus V, « post- 
modo eraso 

1128 éxBéBAnwev V [exBéBnxev W. recte 
M] 

1137 P [70d8’ WM, recte B] 

1141 Ké Spov p, ex Kepdpov vel Kevdpov 
rasura unius litterae 

1144 P [oreddvois 8”) 

1147 mpdooer ameotaAueva P: 
TameoT... 

1163 V, A superscripto: dwA- 
P, o superscripsit p 

1167 dvorvyns ex P 

1168 78ys V 

1212 mpooriOns’ P, @ in rasura scripto 

1214 adeiAer’, in mutatum P 

1239 xo. omisit V sed punctum pro- 
posuit [et 1235] 

1240 V [ovdpoi] 

1243 €orpepé 7 dvw P [W altero 
accentu omisso] 

1257 Aevow V 

1264 dopevot P [dop.. 

1270 glossavit p 

1279 8° pas p[WMB accentibus 
omissis] 

1303 V € W] 

1312 dAdpevos P [oA .. .] 

1315 dace P [dace] 


B. PALATINUS 287, and its relationship with Laurentianus xxxi1. 2. 
Palatinus 287 and Laurentianus Conv. Soppr. 172 are, as is well known, two halves 
of a single parchment manuscript of the late fourteenth century (their relationship 
was first noticed by Robert, Hermes, xiii, pp. 133 ff.). They had already been separated 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century. The Palatine section contains, besides 
three plays of Aeschylus and three of Sophocles, thirteen plays of Euripides and the 


spurious fragment of the Danae. It bears on p. 4 two indifferent hexameters, and on 
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the final leaf ten equally indifferent iambic trimeters and the signature ‘X Julii, 
MDXI Venetiis’ with ‘Musuri’ below it to testify that it passed through the hands of 
Marcus Musurus and of a certain ‘KadpdAos’. (These were transcribed in Kirchhoff’s 
1855 edn. of Eur., vol. i, p. ix. Fora fuller account and a discussion of the handwritings 
see Wuensch, Rhein. Mus. li, pp. 143f. W. suggests that KapAos may be Carlo Marsup- 
pini the younger, a friend of Ficino.) Musurus appears to have used P in the prepara- 
tion of the Aldine edition, and some of the corrections by a late hand which are 
found in the Palatine section, but are notably absent in Laur. 172, are generally 
ascribed to him. | 
Wilamowitz, in Analecta Euripidea, p. 7, described P, rightly I think, as being 
written ‘in membranis satis elegantibus ut etiam in Graecia in usum Italorum eo 
tempore interdum scribebatur’. The parchment is well and uniformly ruled on one 
side only with a dry point. The gatherings are normally of four sheets and are un- 
signed; there is little evidence that they have been cut about and repasted in the 
process of rebinding. [In Laur. 32. ii the opposite is true and the gatherings have been 
much disturbed.] It should be noted, however, that after f. 145 there is an irregular 
insertion of two sheets to make ff. 146-9. The next regular gathering begins at 150. 
Of these four leaves the first two are of the same parchment and bear the same ruling 
as the rest, while the second pair is differently ruled and of a quite different thickness 
and finish. Wuensch, op. cit., p. 142 reports that the original ff. 148-9 have been cut 
away and replaced. The binding is so tight that it is hard to verify this statement. 
There can be no doubt that the text of the plays, with the possible exception of 
ff. 147 and 148, is written throughout by the same hand. The writing varies con- 
siderably in size and spacing, and there is a tendency to exaggerate very greatly 
certain letters, particularly w and 7, when the lines are short. As is typical of four- 
teenth-century writing, there is no consistency in the use of pure minuscule letters ; 
and £, 5, o, 7, and v are written quite indiscriminately in different forms. Normal 
abbreviations are used when necessary, especially to fit in a long line of verse. Accents 
and elisions are carefully marked, though obvious errors occur from time to time and 
the enclitic accent is frequently omitted or misplaced. « subscript or adscript is very 
rare. Speakers’ names, main titles, and a few metrical notes are added in red. Speakers’ 
names are sometimes indicated only by a paragraphus, which has been filled out by a 
later hand (e.g. J.A. 305 ff.). Arguments appear to have been added after the writing 
of the text ; and a blank space remains unfilled on f. 1337, where no argument is found 
for the J.A. The text has been corrected by the first hand. Other corrections, metrical 
notes, and a few glosses are by late hands, possibly including that of Marcus Musurus. 
At first sight the arguments appear to have been added by a different hand, and 
this is, in fact, the judgement of Wilamowitz in his early Analecta, where he dis- 
tinguishes three contemporary hands, one for the text, one for the arguments and 
corrections, and one for the rubrication. Close examination of the facsimile and the 
original convinces me that certainly the arguments and probably the rubrication were, 
in fact, the work of the scribe who wrote the text. In the arguments, not only are the 
joinings similar in type to those of the text, but there are characteristic letters which 
occur in both, in particular an angular B which is quite unmistakable in its general 
style and angular curves. It will be found on almost every page of the text and can be 
seen, for example, in the hypothesis of Bacchae on f. 185v. Differences of spacing and 
appearance are due to the fact that in writing prose in a restricted space the scribe has 
cramped his hand and indulged in more frequent abbreviation, but the change is no 
more remarkable than the frequent variations due to fatigue, a bad pen, or other 
distractions, which can be seen if the pages are turned at random for inspection 


throughout the manuscript. 
The frequent use of an uncial 4 by the rubricator (e.g. 1997), which seems to be a 
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special characteristic, might suggest that here at least a different scribe was at work, 
but it occurs in the text in the main hand at f. 154v, line 4, (cf. the added line at the 
foot of 1657). There is little else to suggest a new hand: see the note é« Tpofnviwv 
yvvatka@y in the rubricator’s red ink on f. 1517 (ad Hipp. 120), the similarity of titles and 
text on 197v (beginning of Cyclops), and the emended line Hipp. 310 on 152v, where the 
identity of the two hands seems particularly clear. v is written as » in a noticeably 
similar way in the text and in the rubricator’s ink where he notes yvwpn ddAov. The 
rubricator’s 7 on 1337 may be compared with, for example, the eleventh line of the 
right-hand column of 151v. Ligatures show no difference. The uncial 4 may there- 
fore reasonably be explained as a style of letter reserved as more appropriate for 
rubrication. 

Folios 146-9, whose ruling and binding were noted above, have been the subject of 
much controversy. Their contents are as follows: 


1467, I.A. 1452-1516. 
1477. 1572-1626. 
1487. Dan. 37-65. 


146v. 1517-71. 
147v. 1627-9. Danae Aig. and 1—36. 
148v, 149” and v blank. 


The final section of the J.A., beginning at 1570, is much corrupted and interpolated 
(cf. Page’s Actors’ Interpolations, p. 196 and passim for a full, up-to-date summary of 
evidence), and it is likely that in part, at least, this section should be ascribed, with 
Wecklein (Sitz. Ber. d. koen. Bayer. Akad. 1899, ii, pp. 279 ff.) ‘einem ganz jungen 
Verfasser, und nicht aus dem Altertum stammt’. It is reasonably certain that in this 
play P’s text is a copy of L’s; and Parmentier and Grégoire in the introduction to the 
third volume of the Budé Euripides bring evidence to prove that it was copied after 
the first correction of L and before the second correction. Now L! breaks off at 1570; 
1571-2 are supplied by what Wecklein describes as ‘manus antiqua’; L! then con- 
tinues to 1577; and the rest of the play follows ‘in another hand’. Of P Wecklein 
reports ‘inde ab hoc versu (1570) reliquam partem fabulae in novo folio scripsit manus 
recentior’. Wilamowitz ascribed the same section to the contemporary, and to him 
distinct, rubricator. Murray amplified as follows: ‘P usque ad 1569 6 dyod scripsit, 
duobus versibus vacuis in fine paginae relictis; tum alia manus hos duos versus 
explevit et in novo folio finem fabulae addidit, denique cum novi folii magna pars 
vacua superesset, Dan. 1-35 exaravit.’ 

At first sight the general appearance of the writing on f. 147 might be thought 
to suggest thé change of hand recorded by Murray and Wecklein, though there is 
nothing to suggest it is ‘manus recentior’ ; and the rest of the spurious Danae, written 
on a single page of the very thick, shiny parchment of 148, is sharper, firmer, and more 
compressed, and appears quite different from anything in any other part of the text 
and from 147. Wuensch, in the article already referred to, attempted to prove that the 
two folia 147 and 148, despite apparent differences in writing due to the surface of the 
parchment, were the work of one man, namely Marcus Musurus, whose signature is 
found on the final leaf of the codex. He also believed that the Danae fragment, at 
least, was composed by the same man. This identification was based on a comparison 
of the writing on these folia with facsimiles of Musurus’ writing in Firmin-Didot, 
Alde Manuce, p. 500, Legrand, Bibliogr. Hell. ii. 321, with the verses, similar to those 
in P, inscribed in Pal. Graec. 261 and 275 and with a section of Par. Graec. 2915. The 
identification was rejected by Wecklein in 1899 in the article already referred to (pp. 
297 ff.) on the authority of two independent palaeographers. As far as I have been 
able to check he was correct in so doing. Murray, in his Catalogus Codicum, O.C.T. 
vol. i, accepts the identification and consequently assumes that J.A. 1570-end was not 
included in P until the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
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The conclusion is hardly warranted by the palaeographical evidence and does not 
explain the facts. The evidence is as follows: 


(a) Lines 1570-1, 146v, show no difference in letter formation and ink from the rest 
of the page and no letter or ligature which cannot be paralleled elsewhere in the text. 
In fact the » of @npoxrdvos is noticeably the same as that in the seventh line of the 
same column. Line 1570 is corrected by the same late hand which appears through- 
out P, and the correction does not agree with that of L?. Any slight difference in flow 
would be sufficiently accounted for by resumpticn of work after a pause. 

(6) The irregular gathering in P begins with 146, not 147. Since in L, P’s source, 
L! wrote on as far as 1577, P cannot have added the whole gathering (ff. 146-9) as an 
afterthought, but must have planned it in his original layout. Nor is there any reason 
why he should have failed to transcribe 1572-7, which were certainly in his original. 


In view of the fact that he leaves no other blank pages in the manuscript, it seems. 


likely that he expected to fill the inserted sheets either from L or from some other 
source, if at this stage L had not already received its supplement. Some such un- 
certainty may account for his selection of a new quire for the next play, the Hippolytus, 
though in a less uniform manuscript such a conjecture would be very insecure. The 
Danae fragment and the Hypothesis which follow the J.A. in P’s text do not occur in 
L as we know it, and to judge by the quire signatures, which I have thoroughly re- 
examined, there is no sign of mutilation inside the Euripides collection of L. This, too, 
suggests that P had a second source in view, as we know he had in Troades, Bacchae, 
and some of the annotated plays—unless, that is, we follow Wuensch and ascribe the 
Danae to P himself or a later owner of the codex. If Wuensch’s theory were correct 
and 147-8 were both written by Musurus, the replacement of the original leaves 148-9 
by the new and different parchment seems entirely nonsensical. 

(c) The writing and ink of the rubricator on 1477 and v in titles and metrical notes 
is identical with the rest of the codex. 

(d) The writing on f. 147 appears to have been executed with a thicker pen and with 
greater speed than the writing on the preceding page, so that in general appearance it 
suggests a change of hand. Furthermore, the uncial 4 which was observed in the 
rubrication occurs several times. The most characteristic PB is not found, though there 
is something very like it and other fs used by the first hand in, for example, lines 
1584 and 1595 on 1477. On the other hand, no joining, contraction, or letter occurs 
which could be confidently stated not to have been written by the main hand and to be 
inconsistent with his habits. His hand varies very widely, as has been already pointed 
out ; cf. 145, which resembles 147 more closely than 146. 


These considerations taken together, if not amounting to proof positive, incline me 
to the belief that f. 1477 and v were written by the scribe who wrote the rest of the 
manuscript, and that he left space for them in his original layout of the book. It seems 
likely, however, that they were written on a different occasion from the preceding 
pages—possibly during the process of revision. At the least they cannot plausibly be 
dated later than the rest of the text; and if it is felt that the rubricator’s hand is a 
distinct one, it would be reasonable to ascribe these pages to him as Wilamowitz does. 
I should add that I failed entirely in two independent attempts to convince two 
experienced palaeographers of the Vatican Library that this folio showed a change of 
hand. The line of the Alcestis (245) inserted, presumably on revision, on f. 1657 at the 
bottom of the left-hand column is very similar to the writing on 147 and contains the 
same 4. There is no reason to suppose this line was a later addition, and as far as I 
can discover no one has ever suspected it of being so. If written during rubrication 
the use of the intruding 4 would be natural. 

The separate and quite distinct leaves of parchment which form the present 
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ff. 148-9, replacing two leaves of the original gathering, are harder to assess. As for 
the writing, there can be no doubt that the ink is different, and that the hand is much 
more swaying and yet compressed than that of 147. In shape of letters and type of 
joinings there is nothing to prove conclusively that they are the same, as Wuensch 
asserts. It seems safer to assume that they are not; and there are some forms of x 
and ¢ which I have not found in P elsewhere. The Danae fragment. as a whole has 
been ascribed on grounds of style to (a) pre-Alexandrine age (Bernhardy, Griech. 
Litt. Gesch. iii. 416) ; (6) Byzantine times (Nauck, F.T.G.? 716), and (c) Middle Ages or 
Renaissance (Christ, Griech. Litt. Gesch. 230). Wuensch attempted to set a terminus 
post quem of the first half of the twelfth century on the strength of the resemblance of 
the words eis avdpos dyuw edAaBovpevos poreiv in the Hypothesis of the Danae to a line 
of Theodorus Prodromus (Rhodanthes et Dosiclea, ii. 70) nai mavrds avdpos dyw evAa- 
Bovpévn. Such an argument has little weight. This once accepted, he went on to argue 
that before the sixteenth century, when Musurus edited Aldine texts, it would have 
been most unlikely for one scholar to have access to the tragedians, Homer, and the 
Scholia on Apollonius Rhodius 4. 1091, on which the forged Hypothesis and text are 
based. If his contention that the lines in P are in Musurus’ hand is dismissed as at the 
best unproven, there remains no evidence for dating the work to Renaissance rather 
than Byzantine times, nor for deciding whether it was invented by the scribe or taken 
from some other book. 

We may conclude, therefore, that there is nothing in the evidence to refute the 
possibility that J.A.1577—end and the Danae fragment were originally available to P 
partly in L and partly in some other text. There seems to be no plausible reason to 
account for the removal of the original folios 148 and 149, and no reason for assigning 
the disputed sections to the sixteenth century. 

P was then in all probability a singularly homogeneous work executed and perhaps 
planned by a single scribe throughout, with the exception of the inserted leaves con- 
taining Dan. 36—-end. This conclusion is not without its importance for the important 
question of the relationship of P to L in the ‘annotated’ and ‘unannotated’ plays. 

Few scholars would now support Murray in his introduction to the O.C.T. Euri- 
pides, vol. i, p. vi, when he argues that for the nine unannotated plays it is more likely 
that P is a copy not of L but of L’s source, called by Wilamowitz ®. Wecklein’s argu- 
ments (see especially Sttz. bayer. Akad. 1899, ii. 297 ff. and 1921, Abhandlung v, pp. 
51 ff.) that certain readings of P can only be explained as misreadings of L seem con- 
clusive ; and they suggest that P was a careless and mechanical reader of L, which he 
used so constantly that he should have understood it better. They have since been 
consolidated by Parmentier and Grégoire (Budé Eur. iii, avertissement). In the 
annotated plays it is generally admitted that P has some independent value, varying 
from play to play (see Wilamowitz, Einleitung, 207 f., and for a recent statement 
Page’s Medea xlvii and note 2. Phoenissae 577, 578, 1725 may be cited as examples of 
P’s superiority. 1725 might well be merely an intelligent correction.) 

It appears not to have been realized how difficult these two theories are to recon- 
cile, unless it can be assumed that for the ‘annotated’ plays P abandoned L or equally 
L’s ancestor for a distinct text which he transcribed as diligently and, I presume, in- 
accurately as he did L elsewhere. For if we are asked to believe that P’s text for the 
annotated plays is virtually a ‘recension’ requiring the comparison of and the choice 
between two different texts, this recension must form part of a text written by a 
scribe noticeably deficient in its other half in originality, accuracy, and critical 
acumen—a scribe, furthermore, whose knowledge of Greek grammar and syntax was 
not at all sound. The problem is made the more difficult since the quality of P’s text 
differs from play to play in the annotated plays, and suggests that he had more than 
one source for them. 
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If P is really as homogeneous a work as the palaeographical evidence suggests, the 
paradox is hard to resolve unless we assume 


either: that P deserted L in the annotated plays and copied a separate text or texts, 

because he thought annotation meant a better text, without making a recen- 
sion for himself or indulging in correction ; 

or: that the scribe of P was directed in the annotated plays line by line by a 
scholar of some capacity ; 

or: that between P and L there stands another lost copy of L whose scribe is 
responsible for the misreadings of L, while P is the editor of the new recension 
of the annotated plays and the faithful copyist of the incorrect copy of L for 
the rest. This was, in fact, Vitelli’s suggestion (cf. Mus. I?. iii. 288 ff.), but the 
evidence is against it. | 


The paradox must remain unsolved, but probability leans towards the first sug- 
gestion. It is tempting to wonder whether this source did not also contain the Troades 


and the Bacchae in the versions P has preserved. 
P. G. MASon. 
ALDENHAM SCHOOL, HERTs. 
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NOTES ON EPICTETUS, LUCIAN, AND THE ‘EDICT OF 
PTOLEMY IV’ (B.G.U. 1211) 


(i) IN Epictetus’ chapter on Providence (1. 16), the eighteenth section contains an 
evident corruption: taira Exdorou épupveiv Kai Tov Kai 
edupvetv .... 

The duplication of é¢dupvetvy cannot be genuine. It is not an iteration of the kind 
which heightens the effect of a passage: it just falls flat. Wilamowitz, in his Lesebuch, 
printed dpvetv in the first place." This is an improvement, but I doubt whether this 
conjecture really settles the point. The duplication is stressed, and not eased, by 
the noun duvov; and Epictetus is hardly likely to have followed the verb suveiv by 
the homophonous synonym édupveiv. At one of the two places, then, the scribe missed 
the original verb by duplicating the other. I believe that consideration of the context 
can show what the original was and from which place it was ousted. 

The hymn of praise which Epictetus speaks and to which he calls his disciples is 
stirred by his perception of God’s benevolent providence. He perceives it in the 
particulars of everyday life, and his hymn consists in the grateful acknowledgement 
and praise of these particulars. As it is given in 17 (Méyas 6 @eds Oru xrA.), as its 
occasions are indicated in 16, so its essence is foreshadowed in 15. It is eddnyeiv xai 
érefépyeaOa tas xapiras. I submit that eddypeiv is the verb sought and that it has 
been expelled, by anticipation of é¢vurveiv, from the first place in 18. If this be correct, 
Epictetus here sums up his song as he had announced it in 15: ‘Such words of praise 
shall be uttered for (‘with reference to’) every particular’.? 

The close parallel to the present passage in 3. 26. 29 dxodovOd éerevdnuadv tov 
nyenova, ra can be quoted in support of the conjecture. On the other 
hand, the combination, at the latter piace, of duvetv with épya might perhaps tempt 
one towards retaining, in 1. 16. 18, édupvetv at the former place and reading . . . duvov 
erevpynetv at the latter. The combination would not lack numerous parallels; and 
faulty repetition, it might be held, is a more frequent error of scribes than anticipation. 
Palaeographically, though, this conjecture would be far less obvious, nor would it 
square with the general interpretation outlined above. 

(ii) Alexander the false prophet, according to Lucian (Al. 38), instituted reAernv 
Te... Kat Sadovyias Kai icpodavtias tpidv det rehovupéevwy Huepdv. The absolute 
genitive (the phrase rpidv . . . nywepa@v is too long to be regarded as a merely attributive 
genitive) is doubly puzzling. Syntactically it should be an adverbial expansion of 
ouvictarat, Which would result in the absurdity that Alexander instituted his mock 
mystery ‘while three days . . . were celebrated’. From the point of view of style the 
combination of the verb reAeiv with the indefinite noun 7jépa is questionable, for this 
verb normally requires the indication of a particular feast (e.g. TTavaOyvaa, "EXevoivna) 
or ceremony (e.g. dpy.a, TeAeTHv). It is not the ‘three days’ which are ‘performed’, but 
the mystery. 

The termination of the participle appears to have undergone a corruption which in 


1 T regret that the lack of Schenkl’s final edi- noun cf. Xenophon, Conviv. 4. 49 ed@nua doa av 
tion, as well as of Schweighauser’s, have pre- 8vvwyar; also Arist. Eccl. 454 €repd re mieiora ... 
vented me from checking the suggestions—ifany vAdye:, cf. Ach. 372f. The notion of ‘praising’ 
—of earlier critics. dpveiv is attributed to A. was kept alive in eddnpeiv in the imperial age 
Elter in Schenkl, ed. 1894, p. 1xxxix. because it served as the equivalent of the Latin 

2 For eddnyuetv connected with a neuter pro- acclamare. 
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the context was quite natural. The conjecture reAovpévnv' yields the required sense: 
Alexander’s mystery was performed each time? on three days in succession. 

This conjecture assumes a use of the genitive which by the standards of classical 
Attic idiom is incorrect. It is, however, characteristic of later Greek. Also with many 
of the Atticistic writers this use is so normal as to become almost the rule. For Aristides, 
Aelian, and Philostratus I may refer to the copious collections in W. Schmid’s 
Atticismus, from which it will be enough to borrow a few illustrations like dywvifeoOa 
pds Tod (Ael.); pnvdv éobier (Ael.); terrdpwv 
(Philostr.). Lucian as a rule uses the genitive correctly, but W. Schmid (i. 235) quotes 
an instance closely similar to the passage here restored: Dial. deor. 10. 2 wévovcav tprdv 
juepav ; Cf. also [Luc.] Asin. 3 (end) dvarpiBew . . . 

(iii) The so-called ‘edict of Ptolemy IV Philopator’, B.G.U. 1211,* is a document 
of outstanding importance. On careful interpretation it reveals highly interesting 
details concerning both the organization and the theology of the Dionysiac mysteries 
about which otherwise, for this comparatively early date, we know practically nothing. 
To mention only one point: the initiated are required, among other things, to indicate 
from whom they received the tradition ‘until the third generation’. This expression 
cannot refer to family-descent: otherwise they would simply have been required to 
indicate the names of their grandparents ; besides, the assumption is impossible that 
this widespread and highly propagandist cult was transmitted only to family relatives 
of the believers. On the other hand, the term ‘generation’ is not one that would 
be used, in an official document, as a mere indication of time. It must then imply 
‘spiritual fatherhood’ : the new member becomes the ‘son’ of the person who initiates 
him. He is thus ‘reborn’: the cult gives its devotees a ‘new life’. The idea is well 
known from later sources. Our papyrus is evidence that already at this early date 
the Dionysiac mysteries conveyed a message and guarantee of immortality for the 
initiated.5 This is the implication of the ideas of ‘rebirth’ and ‘new life’. 

The purpose of this edict has been variously discussed. Its first editor, W. Schu- 
bart, connected it with the well-known Dionysiac leanings of Ptolemy IV. He inter- 
preted it as a preparatory measure for a ‘synod’ or ‘council’ aiming, perhaps, at the 
establishment of a ‘true doctrine’ and the creation of a Dionysiac ‘state-church’. This 
view has been frequently echoed. Against it, however, it has been pertinently stressed 
by others, as, for example, R. Reitzenstein, that the tenor of the document is much 


™ The plural reAovpeévas is not excluded, but the 
corruption is more easily explained on the as- 
sumption that Lucian wrote the singular. This 
reference to the dominating noun reAer7jv would 
seem preferable from the point of view of style, 
for the Sgdovyiae and iepodaytiae are presented 
as elements of the one reAer7. Examples of this 
kind of reference can be found in any grammar. 

2 Not ‘in perpetuity’ (while objecting to Mr. 
Harmon’s translation of this passage I would like 
to stress my appreciation of the thorough and 
most valuable work which has gone into the 
preparation of his Loeb edition). dei is often 
used without that notion of ‘perpetuity’ or 
‘eternity’ with which we tend to charge the 
adverbs ‘always’ and ‘ever’; see, for example, from 
Attic comedy, Hermippus (Athen. 56 c =i. 
249 K.), Aristomenes (Athen. 658 A = i. 691 K.), 
Alexis (Athen. 650 C= Ii. 309 K.). 

3 Cf. Dionysius of Alexandria apud Eusebius, 
Hist. Eccles. vi. 40. 2 recodpwv hyepav éni rijs 


oixias €uewva (cf. ib. 44. 3) and Eusebius himself 
(on Origen) ib. 3. 12 Aéyeras .. . éerav 
yiv pndevi Kexpnyéevos 
part. Blass-Debrunner’s Grammatik des N.T. 
Griechisch, 1943, § 186. 2, indicates copious in- 
stances from the Clementine Homilies. 

4 First edited by W. Schubart in Amitliche 
Berichte aus den kéniglichen Kunstsammlungen, 
XXXVlli, 1916-17, 189 (inaccessible to me); re- 
printed, e.g., W. Schubart, Griechische Papyrt, 
1927, 31 (with commentary); David and van 
Groningen, Papyrological Primer, 1946, 130; 
Manchester Loose Leaf Texts, As5, 1949. Cf. 
R. Reitzenstein, Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, 
xix, 1916-19, 192; U. Wilcken, Archiv fir 
Papyrusforschung, vi, 1920, 413; Wilamowitz, 
Plato, ii, 1920, 85; id. Der Glaube der Hellenen, ii, 
1932, 377; O. Kern, Die Religion der Griechen, iii, 
1938, 197 (also in P.-W. xvi. 1302); J. Moreau, 
Chron. d’Egypte, xxxi, 1942, 119. 

5 Cf. Plutarch, Consol. ad. uxorem 10, 611 D. 
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rather that of a police measure purporting to supervise the cult and, quite likely, to 
suppress at least its extravagances. It was impossible, in the context, not to think of 
the SC. de bacchanalibus. A measure of this kind has no place in the reign of Philopator, 
the Néos Aidvucos. It is the purpose of the present note to suggest that the document 
should be dated after his death. If we regard the edict as the prelude to measures 
aiming at the reversal of the acts and tendencies of the deceased king and his govern- 
ment, both its content and its tenor become understandable. 

I propose this suggestion, having first submitted it to my revered teacher Professor 
Schubart. I hold a letter from him in which he tells me that he has himself abandoned 
his original interpretation, and therewith the dating, of the papyrus. Within the wider 
margin indicated by the character of the writing, the assignation of B.G.U. 1211 to the 
reign of Philopator was inferred from his Dionysiac propensities. The writing may 
equally well be dated under his successor Epiphanes. 

The attempt at defining more closely the date, and therewith the historical implica- 
tions, of the edict is precarious in view of the incompleteness of our knowledge of the 
period. A few colourful and dramatic details, such as Polybius’ narrative of the frauds 
and the fall of Agathocles and his clique, are no substitute for a coherent and reliable 
presentation of the main lines of the Egyptian policy, both external and internal, in 
the years following the death of Ptolemy IV. An ingenious combination by C. Cicho- 
rius! could indeed appear to yield a fixed point. To him, certain analogies between the 
edict and the SC. de bacchanalibus seemed striking enough to require the assumption of 
direct interdependence. He found the link in the person of M. Aemilius Lepidus, who 
‘from 2or B.c. onward for a time acted as the guardian of the children of Ptolemy IV 
and ruler of Egypt’.2, As a member of the Collegium Pontificum (since 199 B.C.) Lepidus 
could—so Cichorius argued—draw the attention of the Senate, during the deliberations 
in 186 B.c., to the Egyptian precedent under Philopator. The redating, here suggested, 
of the ‘edict of Philopator’ would seem to make this suggestion still more plausible. 
Lepidus could now even be supposed to have himself had a hand in the Alexandrian 
as well as in the Roman measures against the bacchanalia. 

On closer inspection, however, the analogies in detail between the Alexandrian and 
the Roman procedure appear to be no more than what would naturally result from 
the general similarity of the situation. Moreover, Cichorius seems to have strangely 
neglected the difficulties raised by the reports about Lepidus’ Egyptian guardianship ; 
difficulties which had led many scholars, such as Nissen, Niese, Mahaffy, Bouché- 
Leclercq, to doubt or flatly reject it. On the balance these reports* are perhaps 
definite enough to presuppose some basis in actual fact,> but in the light of what is 
known of botn Lepidus’ activities and Egyptian history in those years it becomes 
extremely difficult to say what this basis was. The date which Cichorius assigned to 
Lepidus’ guardianship can in any case hardly be maintained when it is remembered 
that at the end of zor B.c., or quite early in the next year, Lepidus was sent from Rome 
to the East with that commission on behalf of which he delivered, in the summer of 
200 B.C., the Roman ultimatum to Philip at Abydus. It can indeed hardly be doubted 
that late in the same year Lepidus, with the same Roman legation, reached Alex- 
andria :®° he may have been accorded some nominal, or even real, authority there 
and then ; he may at the time also have become acquainted with, or even taken a hand 
in, some anti-Dionysiac measures and may possibly have later applied this experience 
against those Romans and Italians guei sibei deicerent necesus ese bacanal habere. But 


+ Tacitus, Ann. 2. 67; Justin 30. 3. 4; Valerius 
Max. 6. 61; and a coin, Babelon i. 128. 

5 Cf. E. Bevan, A History of Egypt, 1927, 234. 

6 Cf. F. W. Walbank, Philip V, 19a¢, 310. 


' Rémische Studien, 1922, 21 ff. 

2 Loc. laud. 23. 

3 See, e.g., M. Holleaux, Rome, la Gréce et les 
monarchies hellénistiques . . ., 1921, Pp. 73, N. I. 
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the ground on which this hypothesis must stand is very slight; nor is any reason 
discernible why such measures should have been initiated, in Alexandria, in 200 B.c. 
A more fitting setting for them may perhaps be found a few years earlier. 

The measures against the worshippers of Dionysus which the edict appears to 
inaugurate would seem to entail something like a damnatio memoriae of Philopator, 
making the Dionysiac religion the scapegoat for the misdeeds (whether true or 
merely alleged) of his government. Such measures could not possibly have been 
envisaged as long as Agathocles and his clique retained the power which had been 
theirs during the later years of Philopator. The riot which led to their downfall is 
likely to have brought about a reversal of their tendencies. Our papyrus may be a 
symptom of this reversal. Its very first words ‘by order of the king’, though tradi- 
tional,! are telling—for this king was a babe. Polybius? tells how the younger Sosibius 
secured the authorization of this king for the destruction of Agathocles. The edict 
may have the same origin and tendency. Further assumptions can be combined with 
this one. If some relation between the SC. de bacchanalibus and the Alexandrian 
edict is sought—and general considerations may still suggest this—the hypothesis of 
Cichorius can be revived in a different form. Lepidus may have been in Egypt at the 
time, possibly in consequence of the Egyptian embassy to Rome in 203 B.c.3 Nor is it 
impossible to assume that the persecuted worshippers fled to that ancient centre oi 
Dionysus worship, Italy—where they were to experience the harsh hand of the oman 
government. 

These are uncertain suggestions. With some confidence it may be asserted that 
B.G.U. 1211 was issued in the early years of Ptolemy V Epiphanes, and quite likely 


in 203 B.C. 
G. ZUNTZ. 


MANCHESTER. 


1 Cf. ps.-Aristeas 24. siders this possibility. It had already been advo- 
2 Polyb. 15. 32. 7. cated by Ferrenbach; see Holleaux (loc. laud.), 
3 F, W. Walbank (loc. laud. 313, n. 1) con- who himself rejects it. 
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THE ETYMOLOGY OF JIIJEPIXTEPA AND SOME ALLIED 
WORDS! 


It is proposed to account here for a number of words with closely allied forms but 
different meanings : zrepuorepa ‘pigeon’ ; 7repuorepis ‘vervain’ and ‘a woman’s ornament’ ; 
mepiorepiov ‘vervain’, ‘a woman’s ornament’, and diminutive of zepucrepd. There are 
several other by-forms, as may be seen by reference to LSJ, but they add nothing to 
the well-established partition of meaning in this stem between the three senses 
‘pigeon’, ‘vervain’, and ‘a woman’s ornament’. It is my belief that we must explain 
the three senses together, and this I shall attempt to do. 

I begin with wepuorepa ‘pigeon’. It is usually the generic word for the pigeon, but 
when used specifically it refers to the domestic pigeon : see D’Arcy Thompson, Glossary 
of Greek Birds, s.v. Some of the older explanations of its etymology are given by 
Thompson (Benfey, from Skt. #77 ‘love’, which recalls the more ancient ort mepwcads 
épa ; Hehn, from O.SI. pero ‘feather’, prati, pariti ‘fly’), but they are not convincing, and 
he concludes that the etymology is dubious. Boisacq accepts the version of Assmann, 
Philologus, \xvi, p. 312 f.: wepvorepa is the sacred bird of Astarte-Aphrodite ; the name 
is connected with Hebrew parach ‘fly’, Syr. parachia ‘bird’, Aram. peracha ‘flying’, 
and perach-Istar would mean ‘the bird of Istar’. Assmann supports his proposal by 
illustrations of the loss of chin Greek versions of Semiticnames. He does not quote any 
authorities for the use of thename perach-Istar in Semitic, and I presume, therefore, that 
there is none. This is, of course, a defect in the explanation. Nevertheless, it is the best 
that has been advanced until now, and might be accepted if a better is not forthcoming. 

In my view zepiorepa is of Greek origin. The base is zepi, to which has been added 
the suffix -repo-, and the original meaning is ‘the one who comes, or lives, near, or 
around (sc. the house, or other habitation of man)’. 

mepi, then, will have either of the senses ‘near’ or ‘around’. I do not regard it as of 
importance to decide which sense is predominant, nor is it possible for us to do so. 
For convenience I shall refer to ‘near’ hereafter, but this should be understood not to 
exclude ‘around’. 

The suffix -repo- was used to make adjectives denoting contrast or opposition, 
especially between pairs. Thus Sefcrepds ‘right’: dpuorepds ‘left’; OnAvrepos ‘female’ : 
appeévrepos (inscr., Mantinea) ‘male’; dypdrepos ‘of the field’: dpéorepos ‘of the moun- 
tain’. It is relevant to note that dypdrepos and dpéorepos are used in Homer exclusively 
of wild animals (with the exception of the application of the former to Artemis, the 
huntress in the wild). The suffix is found added to an adverb in évrepov, -a ‘intestines, 
bowels’, properly ‘what is inside’. The example of this word shows that it was not 
always necessary that an ‘opposite’ word should exist. There was no word *é«repov to 
stand against évrepov. Similarly we do not suppose that dypdrepos and dpéorepos 
make an all-embracing pair, and that every creature must be regarded as belonging to 
the one or the other type: dypdrepos refers to what is ‘of the field’, in contrast to what 
isnot. And so arose the most popular use of the suffix -repo-, to make comparative 
adjectives. codwrepos indicates that one person is wise in contrast with one who is 
not, in a relative sense: hence he is ‘wiser’. mepiorepd, therefore, indicates the bird 
which comes, or lives, near the house, in contrast with other birds which do not. 


' This paper is a revised version ofacommuni- at the meeting of the Association, especially by 
cation made to the Classical Association at Shef- Prof. Richardson (with whom I have also dis- 
field on 3 April 1948, of which a brief summary cussed them since that time), Prof. Farrington, 
has appeared in the Association’s Proceedings, and Prof. Tate. My wife also has assisted me 
vol. xlv (1948), p. 34. I gladly acknowledge the with botanical advice. 
benefit received from discussion of my proposals 
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Semantically there is much support for this view. zepuorepd particularly means 
the domestic pigeon, as well as referring to the pigeon generally. On this D’Arcy 
Thompson provides all the relevant facts. There was a great variety of names for 
different sorts of pigeons in Greek: -ds, mepuorepd, (€Ads), oivds, 
mupaAXis, tpvywv, dacoa, pays (and perhaps tpypwy should be added also). In Homer 
éAeva is the common name for the pigeon, and zepicrepa does not occur (as it could 
have done with convenience to metre in the form zepiorépiov). We find zepiorepa 
earliest in Herodotus and Sophocles, and from the first it has special reference to the 
tame or domestic bird. Thus Soph. fr. 782 (Nauck), of animals that are eaten : reOacdv 
Xijva Kai | oixérw te. Compare Arist. H.A. 1. 1. 488> 7a pev 
wonep 7a olov Ib. 5. 13. 544° de yiverat 
Ael. N.A. 3.15 mepiorepai ev tais Tots 
Covrat, Kai mpadtarat Kai Tapa Tois But is also used (and 
more often, according to Thompson) as the generic word for pigeon, and so displaced 
méAeva. Perhaps the sequence of events was of this nature. In earliest times the pigeon 
in Greece was not tame: it was then known by the generic name of zéAeva. Then at 
some time before the classical period a species of pigeon was tamed (or perhaps was 
brought tame from the East), and was called zepuorepa, ‘the bird near the house’. This 
species was naturally the one most familiar, and most often spoken of, and so its name 
came to be used for any pigeon, and acquired its common generic sense. So Aristotle 
could use zepuorepd both generically and specifically. It is interesting that Moeris, 
p. 405 (Koch, 1830) (I take the reference from Thompson, s.v. zepiorepa) defines the 
late word ciw6ds ‘pigeon’ as 7 mepiotepa, 7) yap aypia, meAads. It is quite 
obvious that is derived from eiw6a (and the allied from €#os), and means 
‘the customary, familiar one’. eiw@ds therefore is itself a semantic parallel to wepuorepa 
‘the one near the house’. It also seems to show that in time the Greeks themselves lost 
consciousness of the origin of zepuorepa, which now simply meant ‘pigeon’ for them: 
and so Moeris was able, without any sense of tautology, to define the domestic pigeon, 
as 7) Katouidvos mepiotepa. In fact all his three words, eiwOds, and 
mepiorepa were by derivation adjectives of very similar meaning. By contrast, in the 
earliest period the pigeon was not known with like familiarity: and the Homeric use 
of tpjpwr, if that word is to be connected with tpéw ‘fear’, will show that the bird was 
then far from the degree of domestication which it later enjoyed. 

It was a fairly common Greek practice to use, in place of the name of an animal, 
an epithet which described it. So Hesiod has avdareos ‘the boneless one’ (cuttle-fish) 
and depéoixos ‘the house-carrier’ (snail), and Aeschylus ‘the flower-worker’ 
(bee). The habit was of long duration in Greek: oxiovpos ‘in the shadow of his tail’ 
(squirrel) is first found in a Greek author in Oppian Apamensis (third century A.D.), 
though previously referred to in Pliny, Nat. Hist. It was not confined to compound 
words: thus idpis ‘the wise’ (ant), and cepdaAda ‘the wily’ (fox), with which compare 
Kepdw (fox or weasel). 

Let us now turn to consider the morphology of zepuorepa. The important question 
here is, Why have we not *zepi-repa? Ultimately, I think, we must appeal to the 
well-known rhythmical principle’ in Greek, which discouraged the succession of three 
short syllables as creating a rhythmical sequence with undesirable agitation. It was 
this principle which led to the existence of the comparative form coddrepos, in place 
of *coddrepos which might otherwise have been expected. But I do not suggest that 

1 It is perhaps better called a principle thana to *aogdrepos, in “The Morphology of the Greek 
law, since it does not appear to operate with the Comparative System: its Rhythmical and Repeti- 
strictness which we expect of phonetic laws. I tive Features’, A.J.P. vol. lxx (1949), pp. 159-79 
have dealt with the question of the rhythmical For that reason I prefer not to discuss it more 
basis of the form cog¢drepos, which was preferred _ fully here. 
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meprorepa arose Out of *zrepurepa by phonetic development. What is more likely is that 
mepuorepa Was created on the analogy of duduorep7.' This is a word attested by 
Hesychius, who defines it as xarapy?) tév Ovovwv. Adxwves. It must be derived from 
audis, which is an alternative form of audi, and I take it to mean ‘what is around, on 
the outside of, the sacrificial victim : the outer cut of the meat’. As a religious term it 
takes its place beside évrepov, and indeed seems to make a pair with it. zepi and 
aydi are words closely allied in meaning and similar in form: so we find them coupled 
in h. Dem. 276 7” audi te KadAAos dnro. It would be quite understandable if duduo- 
rep served as the model for the creation of zepuorepa.* And the impulse to that creation 
would be given by the rhythmical objections to *zepurepd. 

The connexion between zepiorepa and aydiorepy is supported by the existence of 
another pair of formations, wepicads and Audicoa. We thus have two series: zepi, 
and apdi (-is), Audiooa, 

The second meaning to be studied is the plant ‘vervain’, Latin verbena: wepuortepis, 
-épiov (also -epewv). The view was current in antiquity that the name was derived 
from mepiorepa ‘pigeon’, because pigeons were especially fond of the plant for food. 
Stephanus, quoting Diosc. 4. 60, has wepiorepewv herba quaedam dicitur, tracto nomine 
€k TOU Tas TrEpioTepas SiatpiPew ev adrH. Pliny, Nat. Hist. 25. 78 peristereos .. . 
columbts admodum familiaris, unde et nomen. I have not been able to find any other 
reason why the plant should have this name: in particular, there seems to be nothing 
in the form or behaviour of it that might give rise to a connexion with zepi. Finally, 
there is other evidence of the liking of pigeons for this food. Sowerby (English Botany 
(1880), vi, p. 203) remarks on vervain (Verbena officinalis) that ‘it was called in English 
Pigeons’ Meat, because these birds were supposed to be fond of it’. So, too, Barton 
and Castle, British Flora Medica (revd. 1877), p. 394, ‘Pigeon’s Grass is a provincial 
name of Vervain, according to Gerard’. I think that we may safely conclude that 
vervain did, in fact, get its name from association with pigeons in Greek, and that the 
ancient explanation of zepicrepis, etc., was not folk-etymology. But if so, it is clear 
that zepuorepis ‘vervain’ cannot help to solve the etymology of zepucrepa ‘pigeon’: for 
then zepiorepis ‘vervain’ is purely a secondary derivation of wepiorepa. 

It is otherwise with the third meaning, zepiordépuov “woman’s ornament’ (also in 
the form zepuorepis). On this Hesychius has zepiorépia: koopdpia Photius has 
To €or. Koopapiov tr. Clearly Photius is giving us the 
benefit of an etymologizing attempt, when he gives the definition zepiorepvidiov, and 
we should probably ignore it. All, then, that we can say of this meaning was that it 
described some form of ornament of an encircling nature; for it seems a reasonable 
supposition that the word was formed from the base zepi ‘around’. It is perhaps a 
bracelet, a girdle, a necklace, or some similar object. If we accept this derivation, 
mepiorépiov ‘ornament’ is an independent derivative from zepi, and so is additional 
evidence that zepi was the base of zwepiorepa ‘pigeon’. 


A. C. MOORHOUSE. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, SWANSEA. 


' The exact nature of the termination of this 
word (a contraction of -ea?) and its accentuation 
are hard to explain. But Bechtel reminds us, 
Griech. Dial. ii, p. 295, that it is often difficult to 
discover the exact original form of the Laconian 
words in Hesychius, and we may dispense with 
that labour here. 

? Prof. Richardson has pointed out to me that 
a form with lengthened vowel could be ruled out 


by similarity to wepairepos (from ‘beyond’). 

3 Emended by Porson to zeprorépnov. But the 
change is not necessary, and the second defini- 
tion of Photius (€or: 5€ xoopdpidv 71) seems to 
show that he did not really know what sort of 
ornament it was, and that he was hazarding a 
guess in 76 meprorepvidvov. The word mreporépia is 
also found in Pollux, in a list of various «éopor: 
see Kock, Com. Adesp. 1115. 
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ARISTOTLE’S THEORY OF TOJIOZ 


DIOGENES LAERTIUS relates the tale that Aristotle, upon being reproached for giving 
alms to a debased fellow, replied, ‘It was not his character, but the man, that I pitied.”! 
Some such reply is equally apt in apology for a paper paying homage to an idea long 
discredited in the philosophical world, Aristotle’s theory of Place. I have been moved, 
not indeed by the apparent character of Aristotle’s theory, for that is easily reproached, 
but by what has proved for the philosophical tradition of infinite worth, what we may 
call the theory’s ‘latent virtue’. There is a danger, of course, as hard-headed philo- 
logists and commentators are always reminding us, that in attending to this latent 
virtue we may be paying sentimental homage to the dead. Thus it will be important 
that we first carefully and coldly examine the overt character of the Aristotelian 
doctrine before attempting to justify any philosophical compassion felt in its presence. 
More than likely in such a disinterested inquiry it will be found that our ‘debased 
fellow’ is a good deal more of a man than the modern reformers have allowed. 

Accordingly, the paper will be divided into two parts: (i) ‘The Theory of Place in 
the Physics’, a purely exegetical study, in so far as that is possible, though no attempt 
will be made to follow Aristotle’s own historical and argumentative approach to his 
theory; (ii) ‘An Aristotelian Theory of Space’, an outline of the necessary development 
of the theory in the light of questions raised in the first part. Part of this development 
took place in the Aristotelian tradition itself, and may be characterized roughly as the 
generation of a theory of Space from the original theory of Place. A few problems, in 
particular those as to the movement and place of the outer sphere, questions of im- 
portance to the tradition, will not concern us in the body of the paper, though some 
mention of these problems and their various solutions will be given in the footnotes. 
Indeed, in an endeavour to maintain the continuity of the argument, I have made the 
footnotes bear most of a rather heavy historical burden.? 


I. THE THEORY OF PLACE IN THE PHYSICS 


§1. Geometrical elements such as points, lines, and surfaces are the subject- 
matter of the third theoretical science, 7 wa8yuarixy, which studies the properties of 
the immovable but presumably only that immovable which, though separable in 
thought, is in fact itself a property only of perceptible bodies. Thus, Aristotle’s 
contention in saying that the mathematical elements are od xywpiord,* is not that the 
mathematician does not consider them separately, i.e. apart from any reference to 


With some omissions and additions, the sub- 


1 Diogenes Laertius 5. 17: see Loeb Library 


edition, R. D. Hicks, Diogenes Laertius, Lives of 
Eminent Philosophers, vol. i, p. 460: dvewd:fopevds 
TOTE OTt avOpwmw ESwxev, “od 
Tov elmev, “aGAAa tov avOpwrov 
Laertius gives a second and clearer but less elegant 
version of the anecdote (ibid., p. 462): apds rov 
aittacdpevov ws ein un ayabd Epavov Sedwxws— 


dépera yap Kai ovrws—“‘ov dnoaiv, 


“édwKa, GAAG avOpwrivw’’. 

2 By far the best and most extensive study of 
the history and development of the theory of 
Place will be found in the Revue de Philosophie, 
vol. xi (Dec. 1907)-vol. xiv (May 1909), sixteen 
articles published under the title, ‘Le mouvement 
absolu et le mouvement relatif’ by Pierre Duhem. 


stance of these articles was later included in his 
Le Systéme du Monde: Histoire des doctrines 


‘cosmologiques de Platon a Copernic, 5 vols. (Paris, 


1913-17). 

3 Mathematics, apart from arithmetic and 
geometry, is complicated for Aristotle by what 
he calls the ‘more physical’ branches (7a ¢vaixo- 
Tepa pabnudrwr), optics, harmonics, and 
astronomy. Thus, he says (Physics 1949-12), 7 
pev yap yewperpia ypappis oxomet, GW 
ovy dvarky, 8 pabnpatixiy pev ypappyy, 
GAd’ ovx pabnpatixy adr’ This means, 
of course, that for some mathematical sciences 
the subject-matter will be ‘inseparable’ even for 


thought. 4 Cf. Metaphysics 1064%32-3. 
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perceptible bodies, but rather because he believes that there is no mere extension 
(Sudoracts) apart from that which is extended (yéyefos). In fact, the mathematician 
has no concern with these elements qua adjectival, i.e. as the limits of perceptible 
bodies ; he is concerned only with their formal properties, with quantity and extension 
as such in abstraction from that which is extended: 
kai yap €mimeda Kai oreped TA Kal pHKN Kal TEPL DV 
6 . . . mepi ToUTwY pev odv Kal 6 GAN’ 
ody pvoixod owparos mépas TA ovpBeBnKdTa Dewpet Tovovros odor 
S10 Kai ywpiler- yxwpioTa yap TH Kwcews Kai oddev Siadéper, 
ovde yivetat peddos 

But if this separation, or abstraction, of the geometrical elements does not falsify 
(sed5os) the elements, none the less the mathematician must not forget that these 
elements are thus separable only for thought, i.e. that they are abstractions (xwpiora 
Th vonoer), otherwise he is apt to mistake the imaginary Space which he can construct 
out of these elements for the, so to speak, concrete Space of Nature itself. And if the 
mathematician ‘misplaces his concreteness’, in Whitehead’s phrase, by so hyposta- 
sizing this imaginary, or what I shall call, ‘abstract’ Space as a fact in its own right, 
then we shall have to admit of an extended void (ro xevov) which would remain if that 
which is extended were removed. And such an admission of an actual void would, in 
Aristotle’s opinion, cut away the whole understructure of physics, and make any 
adequate account of nature impossible. Thus the physicist must himself inquire into 
the nature of extension, not indeed of ‘ * tract Space’, for that is the mathematician’s 
field, but of what may be called ‘concrete Space’, or in Aristotle’s words, not of 7 ywpa 
(Space) but of 6 rdézos (Place).2 That is, the study of the formal properties of mere 
extension, of 1) ywpa, or abstract Space, 70 xevor, is the task of the mathematician. And 
what is the void, or abstract yw#pa, but the rdzos which the body previously occupied : 
70 yap Kevov av ein earepnuevos owuatos?? But only perceptible bodies are in 
place, so that in considering extension gua place we are considering it, not separate 
from any reference to bodies as does the mathematician, but rather as the boundaries 
and relations of situation of those bodies which are the objects of the physicist’s study. 
For indeed, if the magnitude of a body is inseparable from the nature of a body, none 
the less it is something different from all the body’s attributes and affections.* And in 
inquiring into the nature of magnitude the physicist will, as we shall see, find himself 


within which bodies were placed. Cf. Stoicorum 
Veterum Fragmenta, ed. Toannes ab Arnim 
(Lipsiae, 1905), vol. i, No. 95, p. 26: Ziyvwv xai 


oi am’ évros peév Tod Kéapou pndev elvar Kevov, 


Physics 193%24-35; De Caelo 299*15 ff.; De 
Anima 40314 ff.; cf. Metaphysics 1061>21-6: 
mepi te pépos THs 
oikelas THV Oewpiav, olov ypaypas 


7 ywrias apiOpods Tav Te F 
dvra GAN’ auvexes adrayv Exactov év dvo 
tpia, and ibid, 1061228-36: 6 
7a €€ adaipécews Oewpiav movetrar . . . Ta 
7a TOUTWwY Kal Kal ov Kal” Erepov 
Tt Oewpet, Kai péev Tas mpos GAAnAa Oéces.... 
Thus the mathematician has no concern for what 
is the ontological status of the elements whose 
formal properties he is investigating. In this 
sense, in Bertrand Russell’s well-known phrase, 
‘Mathematics is the science in which we do not 
know what we are talking about, and do not 
care whether what we say about it is true.’ 
 Aristotle’s use of xwpa was one familiar 
enough to Greek philosophy ; it connoted a recep- 
tive Sudornpa, or locus of hypostasized extension 


adrod .. . [5] xevdv, rézov, 
xwpav* Kai 76 pev elvat épnuiav cwparos, Tov 
TOmOV TO UTO THY ywpav 
TO €x pépous émexopevov. Cf. Aristotle’s remark 
(Physics 20915) that Plato identified and 
tomos, and see Timaeus 52. Duhem (Le Systéme 
du Monde, vol. i, pp. 189-91) notes that “ywpa”’ 
had come to connote something ‘semblable aux 
figures dont raisonne le mathématicien’. 

3 Physics 208526-7. 

* Cf. ibid. 21653-5: péyeBos ... ef 
Bapd Koddov, ovdév Frrov érepov 
xwprordv: Adyw rov dyxov. Cf. De Gen. et Corr. 


3269-21. 
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discussing the nature of rézos. Thus the study of Place, as Aristotle says, is the and t 


obligation of the physicist." oe 

The notion of Place, Aristotle remarks, would not have been thought of unless mpayp 

is there had been locomotion, that is, change of place. Some musing spirit contempla- other 
. ting an eternally static continuum of matter might conceive of some concept of exten- deter 
‘ sion, i.e. of concrete Space, by dividing the continuum into volumes and sub-volumes, roGro 
: etc., and even, in abstracting the framework of extension, construct a geometry. But someu 
F: he would recognize that his geometry was simply an abstraction, the morphology of stices 
: the bounds of his material bodies, and not that there could be any mere concrete body, 
Place, or abstract Space, where some body may be or may not be. The notion of mere finite 

Place apart from any body in place arises because in the motions of Nature there is vonTor 

mutual replacement ;3 dre 5€ Tov adrov Témov TobTOV TL THY of the 
KaTéxet, TOUTO 57) THY Kai Erepov elvat Soxei.* So can b 
s that clearly Place cannot be construed merely as the limits and volume of a perceptible sivas 


body, for if the body moves, it takes its own bounds and volume with it, but it does Place 
not take away its former place. And though that place be filled by another body, it is the in 


still, so to speak, the same absolute place. But what are these absolute places but edwov 
volumes considered apart from any perceptible body that happens accidentally to fill an inf 
them, i.e., what we have called abstract Space? Thus the mathematician’s ‘imaginary’ quant 
Space does not seem so imaginary after all; it seems to be a requisite of motion: 70 from 
KEvov oUTwWs ws ev @ kweira.s This, of course, was Newton’s contention, that ‘Absolute thoug 
space, in its own nature, and without regard to anything external, remains always mean 
similar and immovable’, whereas the moving magnitudes of the physical world with quant 
their extensiveness constitute a Relative Space which ‘is some movable dimension or It 
measure of the absolute spaces ; which our senses determine by its position to bodies; Ariste 
... absolute and relative space are the same in figure and magnitude; but they do not aBet 
always remain numerically the same. . .” in the 
However, such a concept, in Aristotle’s opinion, led to results which were com- that ° 
pletely untenable and inadequate in analysing the structure of Nature and its pro- body 
cesses. Why he thought in this fashion, and the profound justification for so thinking, defini 
may best be seen by considering directly Aristotle’s theory of Place. we he 
§ 2. Aristotle approaches the definition of 6 rézos in this fashion: ‘body 
orav pev ovv Sinpnuevov H TO GAAG auvexés, odx ws Ev A€yerat elvat 
ev exeivw, GAN’ ws pépos ev GAw: Grav 7 Kai amropevov, év mpwTw TA the 
Tod ovTE Epos TOD ev adT@ ovTE peilov Tod gettir 
In other words, when there is continuity between the container and the contained (i.e. a 
when their extremities are one), the contained is in the container as one of its parts. tivels 
But when the container and the contained are contiguous (i.e. when their extremities or gre 
are touching), then the contained is said to be properly 7m the container, not as a part proce 
in a whole, but, as Aristotle later says, as im place, i.e. where it is: avdyKn Tov Tomov aa 
elvqt . . . TO 7épas TOO mEpexovTos awparos.® 
The locus of contiguity between the container and the contained is at once the 
shape of the contained (if it be completely surrounded, or contained, by the container) 1 Pj 
2 
Cf. Physics 20827 ff., with ibid. 19322 ff. © Newton’s Principia, Florian Cajori (a revi- 3 “ 
2 Cf. ibid. 211412-13; 214221 ff. sion of Motte’s trans., 1946, Univ. of Calif.), in 4 Th 
3 Ibid. 2081-2; cf. Simplicius, 631. 1-6 (refer- the Scholium, pp. 6-12. It is interesting to note 6 Th 
ences to Simplicius will always be to his Com- that Locke supposed the possibility of motion 7 Ik 
mentaria on the Physics edited by H. Diels, necessitated a void. Cf. his Essay, bk. ii, ch. ° Ih 
Berlin, 1882). xiii, § 23. 


+ Physics 2083-5. 5 Ibid. 214%24-5. Physics 211°29-33. Ibid. 21445-6. under 
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and the bound of the container qua container: ev yap ra Eoxata Tob 
Kai TOO odv audw mrépara, od Tod aAAa 70 pev eldos Tod 
mpaypatos, 6 5€ Tov awparos.' Further, the shape of the container, 
other than that bound it has in common with that which it contains, will equally be 
determined by its own place. In fact, & pév odv owpare 
év 08.2, Now every natural body we are wont to consider is 
somewhere, i.e. in some place. Thus every body is contained, and if it has any inter- 
stices, is a container. The Universe, as the locus of bodies, being unbounded by any 
body, is, of course, the uncontained container of all. Again, all bodies are necessarily 
finite: ydp awpatos Adyos TO émmédw odK av Ein ameipov, ovTE 
vontov ovre aicOnrdv.* Because a body is a body, or has a bounding surface, in virtue 
of the fact that it is contained, there is always a container beyond body ; hence no body 
can be infinite: 6Aws davepov ddvvatov dua ameipov Aéyew Kai Tomov Twa 
elvat Tois owpacw.> But this says, conversely, that there can be no infinite place, since 
Place is the inner bound of the container, and the container whose inner bound defined 
the infinite place would have to be ‘more infinite’, which is absurd ; dwAds 8’ et ddvvarov 
azrewpov elvan, ev advvatov azepov Tt elvac This denial of 
an infinite place can be stated otherwise. Bodies always have a particular and defined 
quantity, not ‘mere quantity’.”? And since there is no actual quantity xwpiords (apart 
from perceptible magnitudes), all quantity is limited and finite. Thus as with bodies, 
though there is always quantity beyond quantity, the notion of an infinite quantity is 
meaningless. The Universe, as the locus of all body, is equally the locus of all actual 
quantity, so that there is nothing, no quantity (or abstract Space) beyond it. 

It may be objected that the notion of an infinite quantity is quite meaningful, for 
Aristotle himself has defined it : dzretpov obv od Kara AapBavovow aie 
AaBeiv €orw €€w.9 Thus the infinite, as Aristotle says, is not that which is unbounded 
in the sense of that which has nothing outside it, but rather unbounded in the sense of 
that which always has something outside it. But what does this mean? For a finite 
body is defined as ‘that which always has something outside it’, viz. its container 
defining where it is. In such an equation of the definitions of finite and the infinite 
we have, of course, played upon the usages of the word ‘always’. In the definition of 
‘body’ the word ‘always’ is used to express the fact that the condition that a body has 
a container holds universally, i.e. at all times and places; whereas in the definition of 
the infinite the word ‘always’ is used as a part of a rule of procedure, viz. that in 
getting any idea of the infinite we must recognize that in the finite world every body 
is contained, and every container is a body, so that we can proceed through a series, 
beginning from any contained body to a container, from that container to its con- 
tainer, and so on. Now, the definition of ‘infinite quantity’ is simply that we imagina- 
tively carry this procedure out for ever, aiei. There will always be a quatitity ‘outside’, 
or greater than, any pre-assigned quantity whatever. But this means only that we 
proceed from contained to container, considering larger and larger containers, not that 
there is an infinite quantity which stands as the limit of this infinite series of proce- 
dures from contained to container. Our rule actually says that there is no such limit ; 


€or. Aristotle’s amusing reference is to the 
Stoics who said that though the void was outside 
the odpavds, there was nothing beyond this in- 
finite void. Cf. Doxographi Graecit, H. Diels 
(Berol., 1879), p. 460, 25; or loannis Stobaet 
Eclogarum Physicarum et Ethicarum, ed. A. 
Meineke, vol. i (Lipsiae, 1860), p. 107, 31 ff.; 
p. 103, 13 ff. 


Physics 211>11-14; cf. 2091-4. 

Physics 212%31-2. 

3 Ibid. 212612-22: 6 8° odpavds 

* Ibid. 2045-7, 5 Ibid. 20524-5. 
Thid. 205>35--20642, 


7 Ibid. 20642-3. 8 Ibid. 207413 ff. 


9 Ibid. 2077-8; cf. 207%1-2: ovpBaive. 5é 
Touvavtiov elvat dmeipov ws ov yap od 
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i.e. it confirms the postulate that there is no such thing as an infinite quantity—since 
all quantity is ‘limited’. Also it says nothing positive about that which is not con- 
tained. It assumes only that that which is not contained is not a magnitude, or 
quantity, in the sense in which we have defined magnitude and quantity in the con- 
sideration of bodies. This follows, of course, from the fact that we have developed the 
notion of quantity in connexion with the relation of one body to another, whereas 
there is nothing outside the whole, the Universe, to which it may be related. Indeed, 
the word ‘outside’ is not only meaningless in reference to that which is not contained, 
but misleading in that it suggests an analogy between a body and the Universe which 
does not exist: 76 ydp ré €ori TL, Kai Ere GAAO Set elvar mapa TobTo ev &, 
TO Kai oddév €oTw TavTds, Kai 51a TOTO Ev TH odpava 


6 ‘yap ovpavos TO iows.! 


If all things (mdvra) are in the Universe, and hence everything (7‘) is somewhere, 
then in this strict sense the Universe is not anywhere,” and moreover, it is not a thing, 
i.e. it is not a body. Thus the Universe will not be bounded, for non-entity is no 
boundary, nor will it be infinite, for it is a complete whole: dAov d€ Kai réAevov 7) TO adro 


Physics 212>14-18: cf. De Caelo 27911 ff. 
The precise meaning of the word ovpavds, like 
many words Aristotle uses, must often be 
divined from the context. The word has three 
general senses, which he gives in the De Caelo 
278>10-21: (i) odpavey A€yopev ovciav THY THs 
Tov mavros trepipopas, (ii) cuvexés 
Th €oxarn meprpopa rod mavrds, ev Kai HALos 
Tis €axarns mepipopas* To SAov Kai To mav.... The 
confusion of meaning (i) with (iii) complicated 
unnecessarily the problem of the motionof the 
outer sphere for the tradition. The heaven (the 
all) is not in place essentially (Physics 2127 ff.), 
for non-entity is no container. However, the 
heaven (the all) is in place accidentally, since all 
of its parts are in place (ibid. 212513). But the 
heaven (the outer sphere) is a part of the whole; 
therefore the outer sphere is in place, even though 
nothing contains it; but having nothing outside 
it, its only motion can be rotation (ibid. 21214), 
not translation, a rotation consisting in a suc- 
cessive change of relation of its parts to the 
contained bodies, since it is in place in virtue 
of its relation toethat contained. 

The commentators, who stuck to the letter of 
Aristotle’s definition of Place, asked how the 
heaven (the outer orb) could move (rotate) 
since, if nothing contained it, it was not in place, 
and all motion was reducible to locomotion 
(Simplicius, 601. 25 ff.; Philoponus, 564-5; all 
references to Philoponus will be to the Berlin edi- 
tion by H. Vitelli (1898) of the commentary to the 
Physics). The problem remained in the tradition 
until the Copernican revolution, but became one 
of finding what it was, relative to which the outer 
sphere was in place. Averroes rightly recognized 
that the rotation of the outer sphere assumed an 
immovable centre, the earth, and so said that the 
sphere was placed in reference to the earth. But 


to unimaginative minds this meant that the 
earth was at rest relative to some absolute Space 
within which the heavens rotated. Thus Richard 
of Middleton would argue that God might well 
extend this Space beyond the world and so trans- 
late the whole heavens. Bacon recognized, in his 
excellent Communia naturalium, that, on Aris- 
totle’s assumptions, the immobility of the earth 
meant simply the maintenance of a constant 
relation of situation to the sphere as a whole 
while the parts composing the whole were suc- 
cessively changing their rapport with that centre. 
It would be equally meaningful to say that the 
earth rotates as that the outer sphere rotates, 
since there was nothing apart from the whole 
with which to relate the changing of rapport. (I 
cannot agree with Duhem in thinking that Bacon 
merely restated Averroes’ notion of an immovable 
centre.) 

Aquinas followed the solution of Themistius 
(see the latter’s In Arist. Phys. Paraphrasis, ed. 
H. Schenkl, Berol. 1900, pp. 120-1) in the follow- 
ing interpretation (Thomae Aquinatis, Opera 
Omnia, ii, Comm. in Phys. Arist. (Leonine ed., 
Rome, 1884), pp. 166-9, Synopsis): ‘ultima 
sphaera est in loco per suas partes. ... In motu 
autem recto totum unum corpus dimittit unum 
locum, et in ipsum totum aliud corpus subintrat ; 
corpus ergo quod hoc modo movetur, est in loco 
secundum se totum. Sed in motu circulari non 
totum corpus mutat locum subiecto, sed ratione 
tantum; partes autem mutant locum et ratione 
et subiecto. Ergo corpori circulariter moto de- 
betur locus non secundum totum, sed secundum 
partes.’ None the less, Bacon’s rapport between 
the sphere and the earth is necessary in order to 
place the parts ; and it is not sufficient to say, as 
does Aquinas, that the parts are potentially in 
place as parts of one continuous sphere. 

2 Physics 2129-15. 
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7 avveyyus THY pvow. Tédevov pt) Exov TéAos: mépas.! The 
indeterminate cannot contain.? But we are here piling up paradoxes and developing a 
line of thought which Aristotle did not pursue. Of course, he did contend that there is 
a limit to the series of expanding magnitudes, a limit which bounds the whole, and, so 
to speak, delamits the Universe, beyond which there is non-entity. But his answer as 
to why he felt it no paradox to say that “ev ré7w wav c@pa’’, and at the same time that 
“odK ETL TO TOU mavTos is brief and unsatisfactory : ér 76 Kai Td 
merepavOar Erepov. TO yap mpds TL Kai TWds yap Twos), Kai TETEpA- 
Twi To od mpds 71.4 Admittedly it is only metaphorical 
to say that the limits of the Universe touch non-entity, yet is it more so than to say 
that the Universe is bounded by nothing, or that ‘nothing lies beyond’ its bounds? 
Surely to be bounded within the Universe is a relation, the relation of contiguity 
between the contained that is bounded and the container which bounds it. The diffi- 
culty lies in the ambiguous use of the word ‘‘zezepdav@ac”’, which, having acquired a 
precise meaning as a relation between contiguous natural bodies, is applied to what is 
not, in the strict sense, a body, because it is nowhere and as a whole is immovable. 
Aristotle often calls the Universe a body (76 oda rot wavrds), for how can one say 
that it is ‘nothing’? Yet if all things are in the Universe, it is only by analogy that we 
call the Universe a ‘thing’. Our intellects must abstract and discriminate and relate, 
and so we view the Universe from the vantage-point of gods, imagining it to swirl 
within the abstract Space which our fictions have created, over there and bounded by 
the void. Like little children, we want to know what is beyond the sky. 

It is tempting to see in Aristotle’s distinction between 7d memepdvOa: and ro 
anreaOar a foreshadowing of the ‘finite but unbounded’ Einsteinian Universe—but 
such wild fancies hardly touch the historical dilemma.’ Suffice it here to say that the 
Universe is the Whole, the stage of Space and Time upon which Nature plays its 
drama, and in reference to which ‘beyond’ is a metaphor for the supra-natural : 


els Kai povos Kai TéAevos obros odpavds eoTw .. . Tod ovpavot Séderxrat dre 

ovr’ €or ovr’ evdéxetar dhavepov dpa Ort ovTe OUTE KEVOV OUTE 
a 
xpovos eoriv ovr’ ev TépuKeEV, OUTE ypovos ynpd- 
oxew, ovddevds oddenia brép THY eEwrdtw TeTaypevwv 


6 
TOV a7TravTa aiwva. 


§ 3. Throughout the discussion of rézos Aristotle assumes a common knowledge of 
certain terms, some account of which may be helpful to our exposition. It should be 
remembered, however, that the precise definitions which follow are not given until 
Book 5 in the Physics, a writing which, if not later in time, clearly follows Book 4 in 
the development and exposition of a physical theory.’ 

The definitions of six terms will concern us here: (i) dua, (ii) ywpis, (iii) drrecBa, 
liv) (v) 7d éxdpevov, (vi) avveyés. We shall render these into English respec- 
tively: (i) together; (ii) separate ; (iii) contiguous; (iv) im succession; (v) togetherness ;* 
(vi) continuous. Aristotle’s definitions run as follows: 

(i) da pev Aéyw elvar Kata doa ev evi (226>21-2). 

(ii) ywpis doa ev érépw [rdw] (226522-3). 


reintroduced a finite Universe. 

© De Caelo 279%10-22. 

7 Cf. Sir David Ross, Arist. Physics, pp. 7-8. 

8 Hardie and Gaye, in the Oxford translation, 
write ‘in contact’ for 7é dareofa and ‘conti- 
guous’ for 7d éydpuevov. These translations have 
helped to give the impression, which I shall 


' Physics 207°13-15. 

* Ibid. 207430 f. ; cf. also Aristotle’s arguments 
that the admission of an infinite Universe would 
make ‘nature’ impossible, De Caelo, bk. i, 
chs, 2-7, 

3 Physics 207>15-21. 4 Ibid. 208411-13. 

* It is significant, however, that science has 
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(ili) Sv Ta axpa dpa (226523). 
(iv) od pera apynv dvros 7 Elder 7) GAAw Twi ovTwWs 
pndev petatd ev yéver Kai od (22634 ff.). 

(v) €xopevov de 6 av dv darnrat (2276). 
(vi) 5€ cvvexes pév Srrep exdpevdv Aéyw elvar cuvexés Grav TavTO 
Kal €v TO exatépov Trépas ols amrovrat (227410—-12). 
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Clearly, as Aristotle says, that which is in succession (édefjs) is first in order 
of analysis.‘ The class of things in succession may be divided into two sub-classes; 
(a) that which is comprised of non-extensive units, such as numbers, definitions, etc.; 
(5) that which includes only extensive elements, bodies and geometrical elements, lines 
and surfaces.2, Any two members of class (5) will be either (i) dua, or (11) xwpis. How- 
ever, those members of class (b) which, being in succession (é¢e&#s), touch, will be said 
to be things in a relation of togetherness: €ydpevov 5é 6 av égeffs dv darnra. Other- 
wise stated, whatever things are contiguous (dzreo8a:) when they are in succession 
(efeéAs) are things which may be éydueva: when édeEjs they also touch. Such an 
interpretation of the definition of éyduevov would restrict things €yopueva to bodies: 
bodies being edeé7js, i.e. having no other body between them, will necessarily touch} 
The class of bodies in a relation of togetherness may be subdivided into: (i) those 
members which merely touch, i.e. are said to have their extremities together : awreo8a 
5€ Sv Ta axpa aya, (ii) those members which through the touching of their extremities 
come to form a unity: davepor ev 76 dv Ev yiyveoba 
Kata ovvayw (227414—-15, and see (vi) above). The class of things continuous must 
not be looked upon as a species of things contiguous, except in the sense that it is neces- 
sary for two things to touch in order to become a unity: «i ev cuvexés, avayKn arrecba, 
8° ovmw od yap avayKn év elvar Ta axpa, € apa elev: add’ &, 
avdyKn Kai dua. wore avudvors KaTa THY yéveow avayKy yap 
oeTat TA akpa, Ta Ov mavTA ev ols 7) Ady, ovK 
ovd€ avpdvais ev tovro.s.* Aristotle never speaks of ovvexés as a species of 70 
dmrea0a: (except in the sense noted), and he is always careful to distinguish the two 
throughout his writings. To insist that continuous things are also contiguous would 
be to make nonsense of his doctrine that potential bodies (parts of a continuous 
whole) are not in place, i.e. do not have actual bounds of contiguity. Thus ouveyés 
and 76 dzreoOa, though distinguished, are both instances of 7d éydpuevov. Since 
things éyéueva may be only contiguous, and continuity presupposes and develops from 


this contradicts 227418: pév yap dmrdpevo 
avayKn elva. 


contest below, that Aristotle calls continuity a 
species of touching things, and for this reason I 


have abandoned them. I have introduced the 
rather artificial word ‘togetherness’ in order to 
emphasize the affinity of éxyéyevov with dua rather 
than with dmrec#a; the reason for this should 
become clear in the sequel. 

Physics 227417 ff. ; 227429 f. 

2 Ibid. 226534 ff. ; 227418, 209 f. 

3 If it be objected that houses are bodies and 
can be éd¢eféfs (no other house between) and yet 
not be touching, it must be replied that houses 
as such (definitions) can not be éxépeva; houses 
can touch, or be éydpeva, only gua body, and qua 
body, if épeéfs, they are dua. Otherwise, to admit 
the objection, one must admit its converse, that 
two bodies, e.g. a house and a barn, may touch 
and yet not be because not ; and 


But perhaps I have been ‘over-subtle’ in this 
interpretation. Aristotle may intend simply, a 
Aquinas says, to define éxépuevov by reference to 
that restricted class of things épfefs which have 
nothing between them, i.e. things which at least 
touch. The class is the same in either case. Both 
interpretations exclude geometrical elements 
from a relation of togetherness, elements which 
in any case ‘touch’ and are ‘in place’ only by 
analogy. 

4 Physics 227421-7. Some element of time, of 
generation, is inseparable from the relations of 
continuity and contiguity, and for this reason t0 
translate drreofa as ‘in contact’ in 22721 is mis 
leading. The relation is genetic rather that 
logically generic. 
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contiguity, the definition of éyéuevov is what would be expected: it is the minimum of 


definition.! 


With the foregoing qualifications, the relations between the terms may be repre- 
sented in the following way (the diagram can not, of course, be construed as a ‘Por- 


phyry’s tree’) : 


non-extensive extensive non-extensive 
(numbers, forms) (bodies, surfaces, lines) 


TO €xopevov 
(dpa xara 


xwpis 


76 auvexés (unity) To (aggregate) 


The definition of dua remains to be discussed. Heretofore we have assumed bodies 
to be contiguous at their common surfaces. Indeed, a body’s shape was seen to be 
determined by its locus of contiguity with its world. Above, Aristotle says that two 
things are contiguous when their extremities are together; and the extremities are 
said to be together when they are in one place, in the precise sense of the phrase (dua 
... 000 ev évi TOmw €ori mpwrw). But Place, in Aristotle’s definition, is the inner bound 
of the container, a bound shared by the contained. Thus, we may read Aristotle as 
saying, in the definitions of dua and 76 dmreoGat, that the contained and the container 
are contiguous and have their extremities together in virtue of these extremities 
sharing a common bounding surface. Such an interpretation would mean that 
Aristotle here calls Place merely a geometrical surface, a careless and inaccurate 
equation, as we shall see more clearly later, though one which his words suggest and 
for which he was reproached by the tradition.? 


Simplicius (877. 11) says: 6 yodv 
pevos TOU TO elvar od A€yerar 
éxouevos avrod.... That is, only things 
can be and things éxdpeva are but 
the coat and man are not dyoyev9. Simplicius 
apparently had forgotten Aristotle’s words in 
227718: ro yap amropevov avayxn elva. 
The fallacy in his argument is that he has things 
touching in virtue of their (non-homogeneous) 
definitions: whereas they touch gua body and as 
such are duoyerq. Ross (Arist. Physics, p. 626) 
employs Simplicius’ erroneous example as giving 
Aristotle’s meaning and then finds Aristotle 
contradicting himself in 227418. This leads Ross 
to his two ‘confused arrangements of terms’ 
(ibid., p. 626, and A.’s Metaphysics, vol. ii, p. 
345). The ‘confusion’, I think, is not Aristotle’s, 
and arises from (i) construing continuity as a 
mere species of contiguity, (ii) a misreading of 
the definition of 76 éyduevov. Albertus Magnus 
(Opera Omnia, ed. A. Borgnet, Parisiis, 1890, 
vol. iii, p. 381) corrected the relation of éydpevov 
and dmrdéuevov by simply saying, ‘Habitum 
[éyduevov] autem est quod addit aliquid conse- 


quenti [é¢eé7s]’, viz. it adds the requisite that the 
successive entities be bodies (or touch), not, as 
Simplicius (and Averroes) had said, that éxdpevov 
adds something to dmrdpevov, viz. that the touch- 
ing entities be é¢efis. Not only did this account 
for the form of the definition of éyéuevov, but it 
explained 227418. 

2 This interpretation, however, has the tradi- 
tion against it in that, though concerned with a 
controversial issue, it was not advanced, so far 
as I know, until Albertus Magnus (op. cit., pp. 
378>-92): . . . ‘cum dicuntur aliqua simul esse 
secundum eundem proprium locum, intelligitur 
locus proprius non unus, sed duorum, et hoc est, 
quando contingunt se in loco utriusque proprio’. 
An interpretation allied to this was suggested by 
Alexander, and apparently followed by Philo- 
ponus, that by 7a dxpa in the definition of dmre- 
o§a Aristotle may have meant 7a 7épara, i.e. the 
bodies’ bounding surfaces. The d«pa would then 
be dua, Alexander says (Simpl. 870), év 7 abr 
Tomm Kata ouppeBnkds . . . Gmreras Taira 
GAAjAwv, dv ta mépatra Kai 
ovrws éoriv dua. But this, as Alexander admits 


a 
J 
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An alternative and more satisfactory interpretation of the phrase dua... 60a & 
évi TOmw €oTi mpwTw is possible by construing it in terms of the continuity of place (cf. 
Categories, 5*6-14, and below, p. 88) such that two bodies will be together inasmuch 
as their respective dvaorjpara, the ré701, are continuous, i.e. form a unity (els), 
If the dvacrjpara, or ‘empty places’, considered apart from the bodies, are not con- 
tinuous (or ‘one’) but some other d:adornya is in between, then the bodies are separate 
since the intervening d:dornpa will be the place of another body. It is important to 
note that the continuity of Place does not mean that the occupying bodies are thereby 
continuous, though no other body is between them. It is only essential that the bodies 
be together (dua), contiguous but not necessarily continuous, for the places to be 
continuous. But this interpretation would equally betray the Philosopher’s careless 
hand, in that it seems to equate Place with its character as a receptive d:dornya, a 
character which Aristotle clearly recognized should not be accentuated.' 

Which of these interpretations is the correct one is not important philosophically. 
What is important at this point is that the nature of contiguity be clear. Two bodies 
touch by means of their extremities, but they touch a¢ their common bound. The fact 
that contiguous bodies have a common bounding surface is another statement of the 
fact that Place is not ‘part’ of a body,” otherwise, on interpretation (i) above, which 
considers Place as a surface, the two bodies would have a common part anc hence be 
necessarily continuous ; and on interpretation (ii), which considers Place as a receptive 
Sudornua, the bodies together would be necessarily continuous since the places would 
be continuous. In some sense both the geometrical elements and the void d:aor7jpara 
are abstractions from the concrete bodies and their concrete relation of togetherness 
in the natural order. 

§ 4. Ifwe should consider an infinite series of procedures the converse of the one above, 
i.e. from container to contained rather than from contained to container (a quantita- 
tively contracting series in contradistinction to the previous expanding series), it 
would become evident that this contracting series, unlike a converging series in 
mathematics, does not converge, or contract, to some final member of the same class 
to which the members of the series belong, i.e. to some three-dimensional material 
quantity, for this quantity would in turn be divisible, and hence be a container. Such 
a procedure, analogous to the former one, says that there is no limit to this infinite 
series of divisions, i.e. that there is no infinitesimal material quantity. The rule says 


(and despite Simplicius), is immediately to con- mus’ choice example), in all these instances the 
strue dua in a sense other than Aristotle has just bodies being not necessarily contiguous. Sit 


defined, besides confusing the usage of dxpa. 

1 This interpretation was first advanced by 
Alexander: cf. Simpl. 868-9: «fs pév odv 
ws dnow Ar€~avdpos, 6 Senpnuévos, 
ouvexys, T@ Kal Ta Gua Acyopeva ev 
aAAjAos elvar ws Ta TOD pépn. 
Undoubtedly Alexander meant by the bodies 
being continuous that, since their places are 
continuous, there can be no ‘gap’, or other body, 
between them (a use Aristotle also employs) ; but 
his terminology suggested to Simplicius that, on 
such an interpretation, bodies could not be 
together, i.e. be contiguous, without being also 
continuous. Simplicius rightly criticized the 
theorv on this assumption, and interpreted dya 
... évi mpwrw to mean something like 
‘together in one city’, or ‘within the walls’, or 
being together as are parts of a mixture (Eude- 


Thomas Heath (Math. in Arist., Oxford, 1949, 
pp. 122-3) apparently thought Simplicius’ in- 
terpretation correct. However, apart from 
unsatisfactorily accounting for zpwrw, this in- 
terpretation makes useless Aristotle’s definition 
of drreo8a (and those definitions dependent upon 
it), for supposedly two bodies could be con- 
tiguous if their extremities were simply in the 
same room (dua). And finally, Alexander adds a 
sentence to his interpretation given above, which 
Ross apparently follows: év ydp xai ovvexés 
Kal Tod mEpiexovTos mépas TO TEpiexoV TA OUTWS 
jvwpéva adAjdrous. (Cf. Ross, Arist. Phys., p. 627.) 
But taken by itself, this equally raises difficulties 
in the definition of dawreo$a, for what can it mean 
to say that the extremities of two bodies are con- 
tained by one surface? 
2 Physics 21171. 
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only that we can consider smaller and smaller quantities, not that there is an infinitesi- 
mal quantity which stands as the limit of such a series: . . . émi rhv Siaipeow drepBarAer 
mavTos wpiopevou Kal €orat Indeed, to admit a material limit would, as 
Aristotle remarks, topple the whole edifice of mathematics: olov ei ris €Adyvorov elvai 
pain péyeBos: obros yap eicayaywy Ta Kiel TOY 
And this is so because the geometrical elements must themselves be the limits of our 
contracting series: they are the ideal limits which do not contain, as the Universe was 
the ideal limit which is not contained. But that which does not contain is itself not 
contained, for only bodies are contained (i.e. have places), and all bodies are material 
quantities. Thus the mathematical elements will not properly be im place; . . . waby- 
Tovodrov dv ev Nor will a point be im place: ovre 
elvat témov.* On the contrary, a point seems itself to be a place, or one character of 
Place. 

Further, the common bound of two surfaces is a line, and the common bound of 
two lines is a point. Thus, by analogy, one surface may be said to ‘touch’, or be con- 
tiguous with, another surface, in virtue of their extremities being together in one 
‘place’, i.e. a line. Also lines are thus ‘contiguous’ at the common point bounding 
both.® Now just as we say that points are ‘in’ lines, and lines are ‘in’ surfaces, not as 
in place, but as limits are ‘in’ the limited, so we say that places are not in places (and 
so begin an infinite regress) but that 6 Kai mov, ws ev GAN’ ws TO 
mépas ev T@ TeTVEpacpevw.’? Thus points and lines and surfaces are ‘somewhere’ (zov), 
viz. they are 7m sensible bodies as their limits, or otherwise stated, as the way in 
which sensible bodies are together (dua) in one continuum. For in being limited a 
sensible body is contiguous with, or has its extremities in common with, the extremity 
or extremities of another body or other bodies: pév ev popiov elder 
Kata Tov Adyov ExaoTov Mdoas yap exer Tas SiaoTdcets. GAN’ 
70 mAnaiov tpdmov twa TOAAG THY Exaordv €orw.® The way in which 
such bodies are together, or the general principles from which all these possible ways 
can be derived, will define a geometry of surfaces, lines, and points. 

Thus the notion of a finite body in isolation, or in a void, is nonsense, for finitude 
means community of boundaries.° Apart from extensive togetherness there are no 
limits. This may be stated otherwise by saying that there can be no piace in a void. 
Thus, as Aristotle remarks: éorw olov eorepnpevos owpatos, OTav KEvov, 
TO eis avTo Nor can one place a body in a void: & pev 
EOTL TL EKTOS TEpiexov avTO, TOOTO EoTw ev TOTw, @ ov." 


1 Physics 206>19-20; cf. 2063-20, 28; 2074 ff. 

2 De Caelo 2719-11. 3 Tbid. 305426. 

Physics 21224-5. 5 Ibid. 209410 ff. 

6 Cf. Categoriae, 541-6. 7 Physics 21227-8. 

8 De Caelo 2685-8. 

9 Cf. De Gen. et Corr. 32196-7: advvarov Se 
vAnv elvac 

10 Physics 214>17-19. 

11 Ibid. 212931-2; cf. also 214630-1: dv 
nde Ev éav F 
xevov. The fact that ‘velocity in a void’ was for 
Aristotle, as it has proved for modern physics, 
meaningless (cf. 215%), gave him an effectual 
argument against the void from the nature of 
motion. His argument (21529-21621) may be 
put briefly: A body decelerates in a medium A 
at a rate dependent, other things being equal, 
upon its initial momentum, i.e. ‘weight’ and 


velocity, and the resistance of the medium. Now 
if the body enters a medium B contiguous with 
A, its rate of deceleration relative to that in A 
will be in direct proportion to that of the densi- 
ties of A and B. Thus if the density of B is less 
than that of A, the rate of deceleration will 
decrease, until, Aristotle says, when B has no 
density, i.e. is void, we should have to say that 
the body will traverse B in no time at all, which 
is absurd, since all motion takes time. The 
Newtonian answer to this, which was given by 
Philoponus in the sixth century (and restated 
with admirable clarity by Aquinas), is that in the 
void, when the deceleration = 0, the body will 
traverse the space with the velocity it had at the 
moment it entered B. Thus, in respect to de- 
celeration, Philoponus says (684. 5-11), ovdémore 
70 Kevov Adyov tia mpds 7d mAHpEs. .. . Indeed 
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The converse also holds, that geometrical, or spatial, elements are only the mor- 
phology of Place, i.e. of the contiguity, or togetherness, of perceptible bodies. There 
is no geometry derived from a void. The notion of a void arises by abstracting from 
Place that which is in place, or from boundaries that which is bounded. The investiga- 
tion of the nature of mere spatiality, what I have called the ‘morphology of Place’, is 
the task of the mathematician. But such a science of abstract Space must not be 
mistaken for a full account of extensiveness, else we shall imagine our perceptible 
bodies to be moving, not from place to place, but from one part of ‘Space’ to another 
part of ‘Space’, and with this we shall have returned to the Pre-Socratics’ hyposta- 
sized Space, the infinite, void receptacle of all body—or, if you wish, we shall have 
advanced to Newton and Locke. 

§ 5. The theory of Place, by definition, precludes any void d:aorjyara, or interstices, 
in the Universe. Such interstices, as Aristotle says, are oddapod evrds Tot 6 yap 
anp TL, od SoKei 5é ye—ovde TO Vdwp, ei Hoav oi iyOves avdnpot TH adh yap 7 Kpiots 
tov amrov.' Certainly in Aristotle’s day, when touch was about the only final test of 
the ‘tangible’, or of bodies, the notion of a ‘void’ could be expected to be much enter- 
tained. In fact, his contemporaries, Aristotle says, defined the void as 70 ju7) 7rAfjpes 
owpatos Kata And even in the origins of modern science, quite 
apart from experiments to generate an actual vacuum, the notion of non-tangibility 
continued to give credibility to the notion of the concreteness of extension, or what 
Locke called ‘pure space’, quite apart from anything which ‘filled’ it. But as long as 
no absolute vacuum could be practically generated, the mere possibility of the removal 
of all body from a place occasioned no difficulty for the Aristotelians: ‘If it is asked’, 
wrote Descartes, “what would happen if God removed all the body contained in a 
vessel without permitting its place being occupied by another body, we shall answer 
that the sides of the vessel will thereby come into immediate contiguity with one 


Newton’s dynamics, if not, as Duhem observes __ sized velocity, or conversely, an actual void, 
(Revue de Phil., 8° Année, No. 12, Déc. 1908, Aristotle based a second reductio ad absurdum 
p. 643), ‘autre que l’antique doctrine de Jean upon this assumption (215%19-22): in a void 
Philopon’, is based upon the same assumptions  ovddeis dv Exot ti ov: Ti 
and same conclusions which Philoponus had yap pa@Adov évraifa wore 7 


enunciated with a precision and narrowness pos- 
sible only to scientific genius. I. E. Drabkin 
(‘Notes on the Laws of Motion in Aristotle’, 
American Jour. of Philology, vol. lix, No. 233, 
pp. 60-84), with somewhat less clarity than Philo- 
ponus, says that Aristotle should have con- 
sidered ‘resistance as a term to be subtracted from 
velocity under ideal conditions rather than as a 
factor by which to divide the velocity ...’. But 
this is, in actual fact, to put the cart before the 
horse : velocity is the abstract ideal arrived at in 
subtracting the medium. That is, by decreasing 
the density of the medium, we can make any 
motion apparently approach a constant ; viz. the 
velocity. But subtract the medium completely— 
and who knows? Aristotle’s argument was not 
against fictitious and useful tools (cf., e.g., the 
concept of infinity), but against hypostasizing 
these abstractions. Assuming the dependence of 
motion upon forces, Aristotle’s argument is a 
logical reductio ad absurdum: there is no mere 
velocity. It is not important that this should 
seem reasonable; logical arguments seldom do. In 
fact, since what seems reasonable is the hyposta- 


eis avayxn €av pH te eumrodion 
xpeirrov. It is not ‘tantalizing’ (in Wicksteed’s 
words) to find Aristotle stating Newton’s first 
Law of Motion and then calling it absurd. Any- 
one who admits an actual void will have equally 
to hypostasize velocity, and Newton’s ‘Law’ 
obviously follows. Aristotle calls the law absurd 
because it is not illustrated in everyday experi- 
ence ; and since to deny hypostasized velocity is 
to deny an actual void, he concluded from it that 
there was no actual void. 

1 Physics 216>17-20. This passage has been 
rendered suspect by the fact that it is omitted by 
the Greek commentators. But whether spurious 
or not, the observation that fish would quite 
likely find water a void, were they made of iron, 
is good enough to be Aristotelian. 

2 Ibid. 2147. 

3 See P. Duhem’s ‘Roger Bacon et l’horreur 
du vide’, in Roger Bacon Essays (7th centenary), 
ed. A. G. Little (Oxford, 1914), pp. 241-84, for a 
brief survey of the Scholastic concern, theoretic- 
ally and experimentally, with the void. 
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another. For two bodies must touch when there is nothing between them . . . nothing 
... cannot have extension.’ This notion of a plenum, or material continuum, recurs 
again, of course, in modern field physics.? 

The fact that the bodies constitute a ‘plenum’, or material continuum in virtue of 
their common surfaces, will mean that, when we abstract from the bodies and con- 
sider only the dcaorjpara which they occupy, we must say that these abstract spaces, 
or empty places, are continuous. Equally when two surfaces share a common bound, 
viz. a line, we say that they are continuous, not simply contiguous; and so with two 
lines sharing a common point: 7 d€ ypappr ovveyyns Eott yap AaBeiv Kowov 
mpos Ov Ta Kal THS emdaveias .. . 7 
mpos & TA TOU ‘Touching’ lines or surfaces or spaces 
are made continuous at their respective loci of contiguity since they are there joined 
(svvarrrew) into one. The locus of contiguity, always being one further degree of 
abstraction from the elements contiguous (e.g. the point is lengthless, the line breadth- 
less, the surface volumeless), is a potential division, not an actual break in the con- 
tinuity of the contiguous elements. Also by definition every empty place is contained 
by, or is contiguous with another place or places, not as a mere matter of fact but asa 
necessary condition of its being, so that the whole of Place in the abstract, i.e. all 
empty places, or what we generally mean by Space, is continuous, or constitutes an 
extensive continuum. 


madw 6 THY ovvexdv yap Twa TA TOD GUpaTos KaTExEL, 
mpos Opov OvKODY Kal TA TOU TOTOU a KaTéxEL ExaoTOV TOV 
TOU Lopiwy, mpos TOV adTov Gpov ovvdmTeE. Gv Kai TA TOD GuwpaTos pdpLa. 
av ein Kai 6 yap Eva Spov avTod Ta cuvaTrrer.* 


This continuity of Place is expressive of (or follows from) the fact already observed, 
that every body has its boundaries determined by its community with other sur- 
rounding bodies, i.e. that the surface of a body is the locus of its contiguity with the 
Universe: its finitude is dependent upon the fact that it has a place. There can be 
no-thing in a void. 

However, continuity of Place, as we noted previously, does not accord very well 
with the definition of Place as the inner bound of a container. If Place is merely a 
bound, or geometrical surface, or superficies of a body, then any reference to the 
continuity of Place must be referent only to continuities of surfaces, i.e. to two- 
dimensional continuity, not three, as Aristotle says in the Categories. Further, if 
Place were merely geometrical elements, then its study would be that of the mathe- 
matician. Aristotle is not always a careful writer—indeed he put too much trust in 
the intellectual sympathy of his readers—and he occasionally refers to Place as simply 


' Descartes, Principles of Philosophy, 1. xviii. | admit of a void was to admit of an absolute Space, 
Cf. Albertus Magnus (op. cit., p. 273): ‘...sed unlike such an admission in the present day. As 
ideo quia nihil est vacuum: et ideo oportet super- long as Science ceases to believe in absolute 
ficies corporum esse conjunctas [if all body be Space, it cannot afford, as could Locke, to poke 
removed from between two bodies].’ fun at Aristotle’s denial of a ‘void’. 

? It cannot be too often emphasized that the 3 Categories 541-6. 
void for pre-field (and pre-ether) physics is not + Ibid. 528-14. Duhem (Le Systéme du monde, 
simply what we mean now by a vacuum. Avoid vol. i, p. 198) mistakes Aristotle’s interest here in 
for Aristotle meant hypostasized extension, an one character of réos for a definition, and thus 
absolute Space. Cf., e.g., Siger de Brabant supposes Aristotle to say that ‘le lieu d’un corps, 
(Quaestiones super libros Physicorum1-IV etVIII, est la partie de l’espace que ce corps occupe’. 
ed. Philippe Delhaye, Louvain, 1941, p. 179): Ross quotes Duhem and says (Arist. Physics, 
‘Cum igitur vacuum sit dimensiones, et dimen- p. 53n.), ‘This seems to support the view that 
Siones non sint, ergo nec vacuum erit.’ Hence to the Categories are an early work... .’ 
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a two-dimensional locus. But in the course of discussion he becomes aware that he is 
assuming more than this: certainly, he says, ‘Place appears to be not only the boun- 
daries of the vessel, but also the duadornua between regarded as empty (dawerar yap od 
povov Ta. Tov ayyeiou elvat 6 GAAG Kai 76 peTatd ws Kevov You cannot 
speak of the bound of a container without implying some contained, not a particular 
contained body, but a dsdornya ws Kevov, receptive of all body. Of course, Place is not 
a mere duaornya, an extension over and above the extended bodies, as Aristotle says ;? 
but 76 peraév ws xevdv cannot be divorced from the notion of Place as the bound of a 
container. Moreover, Aristotle had laid down at the outset as one of the requisites of 
Place that it be ‘neither less nor greater than the thing (agvodpev 57 tov tomov elvar . .. 
Tov mpa@Tov pnt €AdtTw pyre peilw)’ ;> and it is this aspect of Place as a receptive 
dudornua defined and placed by its containing bound that Aristotle is thinking of when 
he calls Place ‘continuous’ in the Categories. Another requisite of Place must not be 
forgotten : afvdpev . . . 5€ TovTois Exe TO Gvw Kal KdTW, Kai 
gvoe Kai pévew Tois oiKElols TOTOLS ExacTOY THY GwudTwY, avw 7 
xatw.* I call attention to these ‘axioms’ because they remain implicit in all of Aris- 
totle’s discussion of rézos, and because there has been a tendency among commenta- 
tors, ancient, medieval, and modern, to fasten upon his final definition of Place (cf. 
following section), which, in the neglect of its assumptions, gives rise to difficulties. 

It must be remembered that Place, if a bound, is a bound of a container: it is a 
geometrical element, or locus, with some relation to a container. Around the phrase ‘of 
a container’ will hinge the cardinal difficulties which the Greek commentators, the 
medievals, as well as the moderns, will have with the doctrine. But, no less, it will be 
seen to be the turn of phrase which betrays the man, the latent virtue of Aristotle’s 
theory of Place. 

§6. The fact that every container (excepting the Universe) is a body, and is thus 
movable, raised for the Greek commentators what seemed to be an insurmountable diff- 
culty inherent in Aristotle’s definition of Place. The definition, finally, read as follows: 
TO TOU TEpLeXOVTOS Tépas aKivynToV mpWTov, TobT’ €aTw 6 And from this definition 
had developed what had been known, since the days of Theophrastus and Eudemus, 
as the ‘immobility axiom’ with respect to Place. We wish our bodies to be located 
here, and, if they choose, to move to there, but we do not wish locations to run away 
with, or from, the bodies. Yet, if Place is the inner bound of a container, by moving 
a containing body we may thereby move a place. And this certainly, in the phrase of 
Siger de Brabant, is mconveniens: there seems to be some anomaly in the concept of 
locations in locomotion. Conversely, it is unsatisfactory to speak of bodies remaining 
in the same place which are in locomotion. In any case, what is meant in Aristotle’s 
definition by calling Place axivnros, since containing bodies are movable? 

The Philosopher himself dismissed the problem with the suggestion that the 
movable place be called a ‘vessel’: domep 76 ayyetov ovTw Kal 
6 ayyetov dweraxivnrov. And then he adds the ‘clarificatory’ illustration : 6:0 
Pev €v Kal weTaBaAAn TO olov ws ayyeiw 
pGAdov Témw TH 8” axivyntos elvas 6 6 as 
Tomos, OTt axivyntos 6 7as.° But these turns of phrase, however neat as paradoxes, or 
suggestive, have left varied and curious trails through the historical wreckage of 
Aristotelian exegesis. The first, and most obvious, explanation which comes to mind 
is that of Alexander of Aphrodisias: etzep 76 ayyeiov tomos éoti, Kal Ta ev ayyelw 
Tod wépatt.? To call the movable place a ‘vessel’ 
implies that its contents are in another place, viz. where the vessel is, so that if the 


5 Ibid. 212420-1. © Ibid. 212416-20. 
7 Simplicius 583. 12-14; cf. 583. 16-584. 28. 


2 Tbid. 211>12-20. 
Ibid. 21143-6. 


Physics 212°13-14. 
3 Ibid. 21172; cf. 21125 ff. 
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vessel moves, we understand equally that its contents move. Also the vessel may be 
in a second vessel, and so on. But the first (mp@ros) one of these containing places 
which is not a vessel, i.e. which is immovable (axivnros), is what Aristotle calls the 
place of the body. Thus he says, in the example, that the place of the boat is not the 
water which flows immediately about it, but rather the whole river, for the river as a 
whole is immovable. This would mean, Alexander continues, that the surface of the 
containing river-bed is the immovable bound, the proper place of the boat. In brief: if 
A is in a vessel, and the vessel is in B, then A is in B, not immediately, but mediately 
through the vessel being contiguous with both. If B is immovable (relative to the 
earth), then its inner bound is where A is. Indeed, a thing is in a vessel in just those 
cases when it is not contiguous with the container defining its place.! 

But this interpretation construes zp@rov in the definition in a sense completely 
alien to the discussion which has gone before. By zpdrov, Simplicius says,” Aristotle 
must mean what he meant before by xa@’ 6 ovvdrre: TH TrEpieyouevw, i.e. the locus of 
contiguity between the contained and the container. In denying this meaning to 
ap@rov Alexander’s interpretation ignores the fundamental requisite that a place be 
no larger than the thing in place, and in so doing has the fatal consequence of equating 
the place of the body with the place of its vessel. Also the body could ‘locomote’ 
within its container and, technically, not change place. 

Thus the axiom of immobility seems to be incompatible with the requisite that the 
place-defining container be contiguous with the contained. The criticism of Simplicius 
is not without justice : 7 76 a€iwpa cadevew avdyKn To A€éyov axivynrov elvat Tov 
Aéyew TO Tob But Simplicius’ careless and, in Robin- 
son’s words, somewhat mosaic interpretation of Aristotle’s theory is understandable, 
for he had another master whose words had fired him to construct his own ingenious 
theory of Place, to which we shall turn in the second part of the paper. 

Before we leave the problem of movable Place—and we shall leave its resolution 
to the second, ‘interpretative’, part of the paper—it should be noted that Aristotle 
speaks again of relative (movable) Place in his words about continuity and contiguity : 
pev ov ovK ev exeivw Kwetrat per’ exeivov, Sinpnpevor exeivw* Kai édv TE 
KWhTat TO edv Te ovdev HrTov.* Thus, as he goes on to say, the pupil, which 
is part of (continuous with) the eye, is moved with the eye, but the water, which is in 
(contiguous with) the flask, is moved in the flask. So that the water is still in the same 
place, though the flask is moved ; however, if we had thought of the water as 1m the 
room as its container, then certainly it would have changed its place along with the 
flask. 

' §7. The notion that a part in a whole (i.e. a body continuous with another or others) 
is not in that whole as a thing in a place is at once interesting and perplexing. For it 
must be remembered that all magnitude, for Aristotle, is continuous.’ And the con- 
tinuous is necessarily infinitely divisible: davepov 5€ Kai dre mav ouveyés eis 
dei Suaipera: yap eis ddvaipera, advaiperov Ev yap TO Eaxarov, 
Kal dmrera: THv ovvexav.© That is, only parts of a body, viz. its extremities, touch 
other bodies ; but if a thing has parts it is still divisible. Thus indivisibles, e.g. points, 


™ P. Duhem (Le Systéme du Monde, i, p. 200) 2 Simplicius 584. 18-20: . . . dua rod “mparov” 
follows Alexander in so interpreting Aristotle’s 76 mpooexés SnAdoas ovvtéuws, Smep mpdrepov 
final definition of place. If this interpretation éorpave da rod ‘‘xal’ 6 
entailed only, as Duhem says, a revision of This last phrase is from 2126 f. and appears only, 
Aristotle’s earlier theory in which he stated that as Ross tells us, in the Arabo-Latin translation, 
the contained and its containing place must be Themistius, Simpl., and Philoponus. 
contiguous, it might be admissible; but it also 3 Simplicius 607. 8-9. 4 Physics 2114341. 
violates the very axioms Aristotle set to be ful- 5 Ibid. 219%11 ; Metaph. 1020411 ff. 
filled by his theory of Place. 6 Physics 231>15-18; cf. 239%23 ff. 
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cannot be contiguous (nor can they be continuous since continuous things share 
common parts). But a body is by definition at once a magnitude and contiguous with 
other bodies, and thus all body, and hence all magnitude, is infinitely divisible. 

That which is continuous, however, qua divisible, ‘contains’ its parts in the strict 
sense that the individual parts may be thought of as contiguous. For example, since the 
eye as a magnitude is divisible though in actual fact it is not divided, we may ‘divide 
off’ the lens as a self-contained unity by passing an imaginary oval boundary between 
it and the rest of the eye. The lens thus separated by the bound will be contiguous 
with the rest of the eye at that bound, which will be where the lens is. The lens thus 
considered will be in the eye as in place, not as a part in a whole. As a matter of fact 
there is no such actual bound, for the lens is continuous with the eye ; but we so divide 
the eye in order that we may consider separately one ‘part’ of it, viz. the lens, without 
considering the whole eye. In this fashion we may consider the lens as an individual 
in its own right, which as a matter of fact it is not. Properly speaking, the lens is not 
a body, or magnitude, er se, since it has no actual bound ; however, it is a magnitude 
potentially, i.e. gua separated in the division of the eye. In this way the parts of 
every continuous body are potentially 1m place: ta pév €orw év Kara Sivapw, Ta dé 
Kat evépyetav. 510 pev auvexes 7} TO ev TA STAY 

TO Opovopepes Cannot be restricted to mean simply a homogeneous body, i.e. one 
constituted throughout of the same matter or chemical elements ; or at least if Aristotle 
is thinking only of that in this context, he does not elsewhere restrict continuity to 
homogeneous bodies (e.g., in the illustration of the eye above). However, when a body 
is homogeneous we do not think of it as having parts in the same ‘actual’ degree 
as continuous non-homogeneous bodies (e.g. the eye) have parts. Both homogeneous 
and non-homogeneous continuous bodies contain parts (in the strict sense that the 
parts are 1m place) only potentially ; but the non-homogeneous body suggests to us, in 
virtue of its varying density and quality of material make-up (varying proportions of 
fire, earth, air, and water under form, for Aristotle), proper loci for our imaginary and 
dividing boundaries. For example, the lens in the eye can be easily ‘bounded’ and 
considered separately in thought in virtue of the fact that its material nature, though 
continuous with the rest of the eye, is recognizably different from it. Exactly where, 
within a narrow margin, we put the bound ultimately will, of course, be somewhat 
arbitrary ; for Nature has drawn no abrupt line of contiguity. 

The question now arises: if Nature is, as has been said, a material continuum and 
the Universe in some sense an organic whole, will not all bodies be in place only 
potentially? What, apart from definition, does it mean to say that two bodies are 
contiguous? Apparently, if contiguous, the bodies are ‘separated’ only by a non- 
physical element (i.e. a geometrical surface), or an tmaginary in contradistinction to 
a real bound, where by ‘real’ is meant another body, however thin (a layer of glue, or 
of air, for example). A veal bound would mean that the bodies are ywpis and not 
contiguous. Thus, as with geometrical elements, it would appear that if two bodies 
are contiguous, the whole which they comprise is continuous.” Aristotle himself speaks 
of the continuity of all body in virtue of the facts (i) that all bodies are composed of 
some proportion of their common substratum of four elements which generate reci- 
procally, (ii) that apart from a common substratum, agency and patiency, Nature 
itself, would be impossible,3 and hence (iii) all motion, and thus time, being continuous, 

t Tbid. 21253-6. other body is between the related bodies. 
2 In actual fact, Aristotle uses the word 3 Cf., e.g., De Gen. et Corr. 31427 ff. Cf. also 
ouvexés as a generic term which covers the gamut Physics 24545 ff., where he says that the body 


of specific relations between a complete organic must be continuous with the air and the air with 
unity of bodies and simply a relation when no the object as the basis of sensation. 
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—— require the medium traversed be continuous. However, in a continuous magnitude or 
ble medium, Aristotle has said, there are bodies only potentially. Thus every body would 
a adel seem to be only a potential body, and all loci of contiguity intellectual divisions of the 
ssi, whole for convenience in analysis. Geometry would then be a formal analysis of those 
wy: ‘dinwkda ideal properties arrived at in an intellectual consideration of the way in which bodies 
are together in the continuum. 
ntiqnaw But however tempting this line of thought, and its previsions of alternative geo- 
eee dma metries, Aristotle has not pursued it—indeed, has not mentioned it. The notion that 
hag Pe: geometry is merely ideal, however allied to the doctrine that its elements are intellec- 
el ee tual abstractions, is alien to the realism of Greek thought. In some sense the principles 
ea are within Nature, enmattered, and the function of thought is not creation but ab- 
adividual 
oneal Yet the idea of ideal geometry is virtually there, not so much within the theory of 
napa geometry itself as within Aristotle’s physical theory asa whole, rendered coherent. 
wertn.at There are the first seeds of the now common notion of intellectual tools which are ideal 
a): in the denial of an actual infinite and theory of the ‘potential infinite’ as a construct of 
rede “ human thought, and again in the denial of the void or of mere extension. 
aaah itr However much Aristotle owed to Plato, in questions of physical theory we are 
Fee standing at fresh and unchannelled sources. The concepts are thrown out in the heat 
aaeaia tle of discussion , with all the delight and confidence which accompany novelty, and 
malt bo equally with its unrefinements. One may look upon Aristotle as a ‘dialectician’ and 
na bele ‘systematizer’, but in order to do so one must never have attended the birth of an idea 
Y deapen nor seen in history more than a record of facts. Indeed, had Aristotle been Gomperz’s 
~— ‘morphologist’, and not the imaginative and creative genius he was, his philosophy 
that the might have been more systematic and more lucid—it certainly would have been less 
pregnant and profound. 
rtions of 
vary and II. AN ARISTOTELIAN THEORY OF SPACE 
led’ and §1. ‘Philosophy’, Whitehead has said, ‘is explanatory of abstraction, and not of 
, though concreteness.’ Thus the problem facing a natural philosophy which denies the void 
y where, and conceives mere extension, or absolute Space, to be a high abstraction, is to explain, 
ymewhat in terms referent to what it calls the concrete (or ‘real’), how we arrive at and employ 
in analysis our concept of Space. The notion of a body’s place in Space must be ex- 
sum and plained as an intellectual construction from our consideration of the relations of bodies 
ace only in the natural order, in a way analogous to the explanation of the ‘infinite’ as an 
dies are abstract concept arrived at in our intellectual division of extensive magnitude. The 
ra non- definition of Place as the inner bound of the containing body was an attempt to give 
ction to such an explanation: Place is a certain relation between a body and its container, and 
glue, or when that relation is observed, whatever the body, we say that it is 1m place. The 
and not Greek commentators pronounced this explanation a failure to account for what we 
0 bodies mean by Place. It is true, they admit, that the explanation is partial and does seem 
f speaks to be what we mean by relative Place, but it breaks down when we recognize that the 
posed of container can be moved. Place certainly is a relation of situation, and bodies change 
ate reci- their relation of situation, or give up that place, when they move, so that Place must 
Nature be an immovable relation of situation. Also a body may not change its relation of 
tinuous, situation, i.e. may not move or change place, and yet its container do so, e.g. the water 
| moving about an anchored boat. Thus a thing’s place, or immovable relation of 
Cf. also situation, is not explicable as the mere relation of it to its immediate container. The 
the body problem is to explain our abstraction ‘immovable relation of situation’ in terms of 
> air with relations of natural bodies and our observations of natural bodies. In other words, our 


theory of Space must bridge the gap between a body’s concrete relation of situation 
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(which is simply its complex relations to all other bodies with which it is together in 
nature at any one moment), a relation which may be altered at the next moment, and 
its abstract relation of situation, which may remain unaltered throughout the altera- 
tions of its concrete relations. We wish to place the body im Space without any neces- 
sary reference to those bodies which accidentally occupy and move in that ‘space’, i.e. 
we want a theory of position in absolute Space ; and this must be an intellectual con- 
struction if we deny mere extension. 

Simplicius, who found Aristotle’s theory inadequate and contradictory, developed 
from the writings of his master, Damascius, one of the most ingenious and impressive 
solutions to this problem in the history of natural philosophy. We cannot, of course, 
treat Simplicius’ theory in any detail here ; but a brief summary of one aspect of that 
theory will be helpful for the understanding of Aristotle. The failure of traditional 
theories of Place, Simplicius reasoned, lay in their almost exclusive consideration of 
what he called a body’s ‘external (€£w6ev) place’, i.e. its relations of situation to bodies 
external to it ;! and thus they have neglected what is equally fundamental to a body’s 
extensive nature, the rapport of its own parts constitutive of the extensive framework 
or disposition of its own nature.? And this preoccupation with external place, Simpli- 
cius continues, has led to the axioms of separability and immobility, since one body 
can change its external place and another occupy the same place. However, these 
axioms are inapplicable to the extensive ordering, or disposition, of a body’s parts; 
for if this appropriate (oixeios) or peculiar (i8vos) ordering of the parts be disturbed, 
then one deserts that body for another, since that ordering, or what we may call ‘internal 
place’, is essential to the nature of the body.’ Apart from internal place, or extensive 
disposition, the notion of a determinate body, however simple, would be impossible. 
However, this ordering 1s not the concrete relation of the parts, for new parts may 
replace the old ; also bodies may perish and come to be with the same internal place. 
Thus internal place, Simplicius says, is in some sense a mapddevypa, Tod eidous Tit 
or, more fully, 5€ twa Kai pérpov 7 Tov dapev.s This 
6go.s is simply the concrete situation, or actual situation of the parts composing the 
body at any one moment, of which rézos is the measure (yézpov), or, as he says else- 
where, the 

Further, just as a body becomes white in virtue of ‘participating’ in whiteness, so 
also the body’s parts have a certain extensive ordering in virtue of the body ‘partici. 
pating’ in a certain internal place.® Thus internal place, once abstracted (‘struck’, or 
‘impressed’ on the mind), becomes a ‘measure’ whereby the intellect can, in measuring 
subsequent concrete states of a body, judge the place and change of place of its specific 
parts.? That is, the peculiar order maintained within all the change and replacement 
of parts becomes a frame of reference whereby any specific part at any moment may 
be externally placed. And this is the solution to the problem we posed: for it derives 
the common notion of a body’s external place from the internal place of a more 
extensive whole of which that body is a part,* and defines internal place as a ‘frame of 
reference’ arrived at in our consideration of the extensive nature of a body. 

It may now be asked whether or not Simplicius dismissed too hastily Aristotle’s 
own theory of Place. It is apparent, certainly, even from our partial summary, that 
Simplicius’ theory is far more developed than that of Aristotle. But one cannot read 
Simplicius’ discussion of internal place as an extensive order maintained within all 


1 Simplicius (in his Corollarium de Loco, 601- 
45), 628. 34-629. 3. 2 Ibid. 629. 3-5. 
3 Ibid. 626. 35 ff. ; cf. 625. 23 ff. * Ibid. 630. 30. 
5 Ibid. 631. 14-15; cf. 627. 14-16: €orxev odv 6 
témos pérpov elva THs THY Décews, 


6 xpdovos aptOuds A€yerar THs Kiwoupevwr 
© Ibid. 635. 
7 Cf. ibid. 635. 28-33 ; 626. 28-32 ; 645. 8-10. 

8 Ibid. 637. 25-9; cf. 639. 19 ff.; 641. 21; 638. 
26-30; 637. 36 ff.; 628. 26-34. 
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the change of the body’s parts without wondering if perhaps this is not what Aristotle 
was trying to say, and might have said had he been less impetuous, in his illustration 
of the boat on the river. Aquinas thought so: 

Est igitur accipere locum navis in aqua fluente, non secundum hanc aquam 
quae fluit, sed secundum ordinem vel situm quem habet haec aqua fluens ad totum 
fluvium [i.e., the container]: qui quidem ordo vel situs idem remanet in aqua 
succedente.' 


Note that Aquinas fastens upon the meaning latent in the definition of Place which 
had caused the commentators so much difficulty: 76 roi wepiéyovros mépas axivyntov 
mp@tTov, ToT’ €atw 6 Toros. The commentators, as we have seen, had read Aristotle as 
saying that Place was a bound, and on occasion had construed him to call Place merely 
a geometrical surface. But Aquinas is clearly correct in saying that Place is not merely 
a geometrical locus, it is a locus continentts, i.e. it is a locus as the termin: 3 of a con- 
tainer, and as such has equally a relation of situation to that container. The locus of 
contiguity between the water and the boat defines at once the superficies of the boat 
and the terminus continentis ; but this locus qua the terminus continentts has a unique 
relation of situation within the container, in this case the river. And the extensive 
nature of the river as a whole (what Simplicius calls its ‘internal place’) is sustained by 
the continual replacement of water, so that the flowing water, far from disturbing, 
actually sustains the terminus continentis. And this is so because the locus is considered 
as the terminus, not of the flowing water, Aquinas notes, but of the whole river, or 
container.” Certainly this is Aristotle’s point in always defining Place as a relation to 
a container, the determinate nature of the container being taken as Simplicius’ ‘in- 
ternal place’. Any body whose superficies are observed to fall within the locus of this 
terminus continentis has thereby that place, or relation of situation, to the container. 
Such relations may be changed, not moved: 6 rémos dyyetov aueraxivnrov. And if the 
container be taken as the Universe, every place is absolute and unique. However, 
Simplicius’ theory, no less than Aristotle’s, admits that if the external place of a body 
be measured by the internal place of a containing body, then this former place may be 
‘moved’ by changing the external place of the containing body. For example, had the 
place of the boat been defined relative to the flowing water, then, if the boat never 
moved, the water, like a vessel, would carry the boat and its ‘immovable’ place down 
the river: 70 dyyeiov 

§ 2. One may only conjecture how Aristotle would have answered the second 
question which we left unanswered in the first part of the paper, that as to the exis- 
tence of actual bodies in a material continuum. Continuity, Aristotle said, is the relation 
between bodies whose extremities in virtue of touching become one and thus make a 
unity of the bodies. And though this definition in conjunction with the notion of a 
material continuum sheds some light upon Aristotle’s tendency to look upon Nature 
and the Universe as an organic whole, it raises the problem of what it can mean, in 
fact, to say that bodies are contiguous and thus that a body is im place actually. If the 
cannon-ball is in some sense continuous with its environing container, why should it 
be said to be actually in place any more than the lens in the eye? 


™ St. Thomas Aquinas, Comm. In Arist. Phys., and material Place, a device with which the 


Cap. IV, Lect. VI, § 14. 

2 Cf. Aristotelis Philosophia, selecta expositio 
Thomistica, Franciscus Manca de Prado (Mes- 
sanae, 1636), p. 454: ‘locus ergo si sumatur 
materialiter, mutabilis, ac variabilis dicitur, 
quia sic importat superficies quae fluunt, et 
refluunt, si vero sumatur formaliter, locus dicitur 
immobilis ...’. This distinction between formal 


medievals covered a multitude of sins, was ap- 
parently first suggested, without comment, by 
R. Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, in his compen- 
dious Physica: ‘locus est immobilis formaliter, 
mobilis vero materialiter’ (I take this on Duhem’s 
authority, since I have been unable to procure a 
copy of this work). Cf. Siger de Brabant, op. cit., 
p. 156; Albertus Magnus, op. cit., vol. iii, p. 265. 
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Some answer based upon the Aristotelian texts may be given, if we remember 
Aristotle’s requisite for an actual body: Aéyw 5€ 76 TO KWyTOV Kara 
gopav.' And motion xara dopav is motion xara térov. For example, the water actually 
in place in a glass may be emptied ; whereas a part of an organic whole, a part which is 
in place only potentially like the lens in the eye, can be removed only at the cost of its 
own and the whole’s being. The only way in which one can move a potential body is to 
move the whole of which it isa part. In fact we think of a body as an actual body, i.e. 
as in a relation of contiguity with its container, when it bears no apparent intrinsic, 
or essential, relationship to that container, so that it can move xara tomov without 
affecting essentially it or its former containers. If it can survive such vicissitudes of 
immediate environmental change, then it must be an individual, a body, in its own 
right. Thus mutual replacement (avriyerdoracts), as Aristotle has said, gives rise to 
the notion of Place, and hence both of contiguity and of actual body. In summary, 
actual bodies (bodies separable from their immediate containers, e.g. the cannon- 
ball) are contiguous with their environments, whereas potential bodies (e.g. the lens in 
the eye) are continuous with their environment. The potential body is contiguous with 
its container only for thought: it is a body for thought but not for Nature. 

But the question remains, if Nature is a material continuum, whether we or Nature 
ultimately draw the neat loci of contiguity. Certainly Nature does approximate to 
relations of contiguity between its parts, even, indeed, in the case of potential bodies, 
because of the varying density and heterogeneity of materials and forms: the lens in 
contrast to the ciliary muscle, iron against air, air against flesh, etc. The cannon-ball 
hurtles through the air, apparently, for all our crude senses say, undisturbed and 
undisturbing except to displace the air. The density and nature of the iron, so different 
from that of the air, lead us immediately to circumscribe the cannon-ball with an 
imaginary spherical surface, and so place the bali at each instant of its flight. It is 
further tempting to imagine, since the air is a relative void, not only that the ball is 
not dependent upon its environment, but that it could as well exist and move in 
hypostasized space. 

Thus in the case of an actual, or movable, body we look upon the relationship 
between it and its immediate container as accidental ; whereas in the case of a potential 
body the relation between the contained and container (part and whole), since it 
involves the nature of the parts, seems in some sense to be essential, or ‘internal’ to 
the related parts. And for this reason we call such parts ‘potential bodies’, since to 
bound them, i.e. give them loci of contiguity and so ‘separate’ them, seems to be an 
intellectual abstraction from their full nature: their whole nature cannot be wrapped 
in that bundle of space, we reason, or else we could move away the environing con- 
tainer and still possess our full-natured part: 

We murder to dissect. 


And for this reason we have said that potential bodies are bodies for thought, since in 
thought we may abstract from their full nature. Thus when we bound the lens in the 
eye we may consider it only as an oval piece of ‘matter’ such as we should equally find 
in a lens actually removed in dissection ; so that the lens thus considered does have 
accidental and external relations within the eye. But this lens could hardly be said to 
be the same individual as that part which performs its complex function in the eye: 
it is an abstraction from that actual ‘part’ from which it derives. It is a ‘potential 
body’ since, like the ‘infinite’, it is an intellectual construction and not actually in the 
nature of things: the eye is not an aggregate of contiguous parts. Of course, such 
intellectual abstractions and simplifications are useful—indeed necessary—for scienti- 
fic analysis. 


Physics 2126-7; cf. 21229. 
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However, all parts of an organic whole may be said to have their respective focal 
regions, which in a real sense is where they are in that whole: for it is around the focal 
region that we draw our bound, creating the ‘potential body’, and in so doing place 
the part. In fact such a bounded focal region (which is thus in place) is what common 
sense means by a ‘part’ of a whole, e.g. the lens in the eye. Also the parts are said to 
touch when their intellectually drawn bounding-surfaces have common parts. 

It is now evident how the notion of an actual body arises in despite of the fact that 
Nature is a material continuum without actual divisions. A focal region will define a 
more or less ‘actual’ body depending upon that region’s (the potential body’s) relative 
independence, or stability, outside of its immediate milieu, i.e. survival of environ- 
mental change and separation from its immediate container. And what survives need 
be only the essential nature of the region. For example, we look upon the essential 
nature of the lens as including a complex functioning which it cannot have outside its 
immediate container, and hence hesitate to call it an actual body. But the cannon- 
ball, varying from instant to instant in situation, temperature, colour, even shape, is 
looked upon as an actual body, since a recognizable ‘core’, which we call the essence 
of a cannon-ball, persists beneath all the alteration and locomotion. But when this 
core of the focal region, or ‘essence’—our measure of a part’s nature—itself disperses, 
we say that this ‘part’ has ‘perished’. This ‘core’, which includes Simplicius’ internal 
place and constitutes the part’s efdos, Aristotle called the ‘substance’, the subject 
persisting beneath accidental change: 
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This core, or more properly, what Aristotle called the ‘Secondary Substance’, is 
that which saves the continuum of Nature from being a mere undifferentiated material 
expanse—from chaos. The presence of the secondary substance is the continuum qua 
informed: Adyo. évvAc. But it must be remembered that this «ldos, or secondary 
substance, is simply an intellectual measure of the focal region of one ‘part’ of Nature. 
The ‘enmattering’ of the essence is, so to speak, Nature individuating itself in this 
place, i.e. at the focal region ; and thus, elliptically, this genesis is the individuation of 
the essence. Thus the whole individuated region with its essence at the focal region, 
and spreading out spatially and temporally continuous with the continuum, is what we 
must call the ‘Primary Substance’, the absolutely unique, unknowable individual: it 
does not alter or endure ; it only becomes and perishes. The ‘individual’ in this sense is 
not actually in place, but can be said to be only potentially in place in virtue of its 
focal region. It has location at the focal region in the same way, Whitehead says, as 
that in which a man’s face fits on to the smile which spreads over it. 

The conclusion to this discussion is that the concept of a ‘body in place’ is more 
abstract than the notion of a ‘part with its situation’. Thus there are not first the 
bodies and then their accidental relations of situation in Space. Such misplaced 
concreteness is what gave rise to Bradley’s dilemma about the ‘unreality of relations’. 
‘Bodies’, ‘External Relations’, and ‘Space’ are all abstractions, derivative notions 
arrived at in our intellectual analyses of Nature. And to mistake this intellectual 
dividing of the continuum and placing of one region externally to another in Space for 
a witness to Nature’s own separation of parts, or enduring material bodies, atomic, 
private, and self-contained, for the ultimate constituents of Nature, is to commit 
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what Whitehead calls the ‘Fallacy of Simple Location’.! Such an error is the error of Gm 
Materialism which mistakes a useful intellectual construction for an ontological Bm 


category. 
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* I am not suggesting that Aristotle ‘antici- totelian; whereas the Newtonian system—still 9 
pated’ the Whiteheadian theory of Organism. the presupposed natural ontology of most 
But the point is that Whitehead’s cosmology may modern philosophy—can be looked upon only } 
be conceived as a development from the Aris- as a high abstraction from both. 
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